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AN  UNKNOWN   BRONZTNO 
BY  SIR  CLAUDE    PHILLIPS 

HIS  import. mt  and,  .is  I  believe, 
hitherto  unrecognized  example  of  the 
art    of    Bronzino  was    identified    by 

me  in  .1  recent  sale  at  Christie's.  It 
was  catalogued  as  by  Raphael's  pupil, 
Perino  del  Vaga,and  hung  not  in  one  of  the  chief 
galleries,  but  in  the  corridor  leading  to  the  back 
room.  All  the  same,  it  is  strange  that  so  abso- 
lutely characteristic  an  example  of  the  Florentine 
master  in  his  maturity  should  not  have  attracted 
more  notice  than  it  did  at  the  time.1  On  my 
recommendation  the  picture  was  purchased  by 
Sir  George  Faudel-Phillips,  of  Balls  Park,  Hert- 
ford, in  whose  collection  it  now  is.  One  pecu- 
liarity in  the  conception  will  at  once  strike  the 
beholder.  In  this  Holy  Family,  that  is  so  coldly 
bright,  so  over-polished  in  texture,  yet  of  so 
austere  a  grandeur,  the  massive  Michelangelesque 
Madonna  supports,  as  one  would  at  first  be  inclined 
to  assume,  not  the  Infant  Christ,  but  the  young 
S.  John  the  Baptist.  Studying  the  subject  a  little 
more  closely  from  the  psychical,  as  well  as  the 
ritual  standpoint,  we  find  that  the  beautiful  boy 
who,  supported  on  the  lap  of  the  Madonna,  has 
almost  detached  himself  from  her,  is  indeed  the 
youthful  Christ.  But  for  the  moment  he  is 
not  hers,  he  is  not  the  infant  wrapped  about 
with  motherly  love,  frolicsome  with  excess  of 
joyousness.  He  has  taken  from  his  playmate, 
S.  John,  the  slender  cross  of  reeds,  and  holding 
it  away  from  him  in  his  left  hand,  contemplates 
it  with  a  strange  ecstasy,  with  a  strange  premoni- 
tion of  the  future — half-forgetful  in  this  rapt  mood 
of  the  garland  of  rich  roses  and  spring  flowers 
that  he  holds  in  the  other  hand.  This  may  in  part 
(though  not  wholly)  account  for  the  statuesque 
immobility  of  the  Madonna,  for  that  curious  look 
of  hesitation  and  pause,  of  self-repression  masking 
emotion,  that  she  wears.  It  is  as  if  she  had 
checked  the  motherly  caress,  awe-stricken  at  some- 
thing that  passes  her  comprehension.  Strange  as 
such  mysticism  may  appear  in  Bronzino,  an  artist 
who  strongly  inclines  to  a  robust  and  sensuous 
paganism,  even  in  sacred  subjects,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  interpretation  of  the  newly 
identified  or  re-identified  Holy  Family  is  accurate. 
It  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  momentary 
inspiration — whether  of  painter  or  donor  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  The  attentive  old  woman  who, 
sibylline,  with  heavy  head-draperies  and  brows 
bound  with  bands  of  white,  appears  in  the  back- 
ground, is  either  S.  Elizabeth  or  S.  Anne,  but  more 

'There  is  in  the  Colonna  Gallery  at  Rome  (sec  Berenson's 
Florentine  Painters]  a  Madonna  and  Child  with  S.  John  an, I 
S.  Anne.  Of  this  I  have  lor  the  moment  no  very  definite  recol- 
lection, and  I  am  thus  unable  to  say  whether  in  design  it  does 
or  does  not  agree  with  the  example  now  under  discussion. 
However  this  may  he,  the  Holy  family  here  described  is  beyond 
all  doubt  an  original  ;  indeed,  it  may  fearlessly  be  said,  the 
original  of  the  subject.  Leaving  the  signature  for  the  moment 
out  of  the  question,  the  hand  of  Bronzino  asserts  itself  unmis- 
takably all  over  the  picture. 


probably  the  latter.  The  infant  S.  John,  tenderly 
enfolded  by  the  left  arm  >>!  Jhe  Virgin,  holds  aloft 
a  bunch  of  wild  strawberries,  turning  in  innocent 
appeal— for  the  moment  unheeded — to  his  Divine 
companion.  That  this  is  indeed  S.  John  is  proved, 
if  further  proof  be  necessarv,  by  the  furry  garment 
of  which  the  edge  peeps  forth  at  the  very  base  of 
the  picture.  This  Holy  Family  shows  in  instructive 
fashion  Bronzino's  most  marked  merits,  but  also 
his  most  marked  defects.  The  composition,  with 
its  powerful  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  too 
entirely  fills  the  picture,  into  the  very  front  of  which 
it  is  thrust.  The  ideal  is  that  of  the  sculptor  rather 
than  the  painter.  The  figures  beneath  their  sculp- 
tural immobility  have  something  of  the  spiritual 
life,  but  little  of  the  physical.  The  vital  spark,  if 
not  wholly  absent,  flickers  faintly  within  the 
material  envelope  ;  and  there  is  too  little  of  that 
dramatic  unity  which,  even  in  a  composition  of  this 
type,  should  bind  the  personages  together  and  make 
of  them  a  comprehensible  and  indissoluble  whole. 
The  Madonna  has  the  massiveness  of  form  that 
we  connect  with  Michelangelo,  but,  with  it  a  head 
of  pure,  classic  type.  Her  hair  has  the  formal 
ripple  that  is  invariable  in  Bronzino's  Madonnas, 
but  not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  the  Panciatichi 
Madonna  (Pitti  Gallery)  presently  to  be  mentioned. 
The  curly  hair  of  the  Christ  and  the  S.  John — too 
mechanical,  and  for  all  its  richness  without  the 
quality  of  life — is  not  less  characteristic  of  the 
master.  The  rocky  landscape-background,  with  its 
crown  of  walled  enclosure  and  great  entrance-gate 
fitfully  illumined,  resembles  very  closely  in  style  the 
backgrounds  to  the  other  Holy  Families  recognized 
as  his.  Bronzino  has  in  this  instance  lavished  all 
his  skill  upon  certain  minor  yet  important  details. 
These  might  well  be  described  in  Vasari's  own 
words  (applied  by  him,  however,  not  to  still-life,  but 
to  certain  portraits)  as  "  naluralissimi,  fatti  con 
incredibile  diligcnza,  e  di  maniera  finiti  che  piii 
lion  si  pud  desiderate".  The  beautiful  garland 
of  flowers  held  by  the  Infant  Christ,  the  delicate 
wild  strawberries  offered  by  the  youthful  S.  John, 
the  book  against  which  rest  the  tender  feet  of  the 
Christ  and  the  finely  fashioned  hand  of  the 
Madonna — all  these  things  are  rendered  with  an 
accuracy  such  as  we  associate  with  the  painters  of 
the  north,  but  with  a  charm  that  is  apart  from 
theirs.2 


2  When  the  Italian  masters  of  the  great  vital  periods  paint 
flowers  it  is  with  a  strange  and  not  wholly  definable  pathos. 
What  wondrous  freshness  and  beauty  delight  us  in  those  panels 
of  simple  garden  and  field  blossoms  which  adorn  the  frame  of 
Gentile  da  Fabriano's  famous  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  at  the 
Accademia  in  Florence,  and  serve  further  to  express  its  main 
motive  !  What  a  happy  suggestion  of  consolation  there  is  in  the 
single  rose  which  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  plague-stricken  S.  Roch 
in  Cavazzola's  picture  at  the  National  Gallery  !  And  how  much 
of  mystery  and  of  beauty  is  added  to  the  two  versions  of 
Leonardo's  Vierge  aux  Rockers  by  the  spring  flowers  (not 
identical  in  the  earlier  and  the  later  example)  which  unfold 
themselves  before  the  Divine  personages  ! 
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Particularly  characteristic  of  Bronzino  is  the 
flexible  right  hand  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Panciatichi  Madonna. 
This  same  right  hand,  with  a  superadded  force,  we 
find  in  the  magnificent  Andrea  Doria  as  Neptune, 
now  in  the  Brera  Gallery  at  Milan.  Most  unwisely, 
as  I  hold,  it  has  been  attempted  of  late  years  to 
make  of  this  allegorical  portrait  of  the  great  admiral 
a  copy  by  Bronzino  after  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (!). 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  his  finest  and 
most  original  inspirations,  every  detail  of  the 
canvas  revealing  not  only  his  hand  but  his  style 
even  to  its  mannerisms — as  in  the  treatment  of  the 
hair  and  beard.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  at 
the  base  of  the  Holy  Family  with  which  we  are 
now  occupied,  following  the  main  angles  of  a  rock 
to  the  left  of  the  spectator,  there  is  a  signature 
which  in  its  present  state  reads,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  "B.ONZO  FL..ETINO"  (Bronzo 
Florentine).  The  foundation  of  this  signature  is 
undoubtedly  genuine,  but  it  has  unfortunately  been 
"  refreshed  ". 

Vasari's  account  of  Bronzino's  life  and  works  is 
one  eulogy  from  end  to  end.  The  Aretine  and 
the  Florentine  are  seen  united  by  the  ties  of  a 
close  personal  friendship,  and  it  is  genuine  affection 
that  speaks  in  those  simple  words,  quell'  cccellente 
Bronzino  die  e  stato  sempre.  The  author  of  "  Le 
Vite "  speaks  of  not  a  few  Holy  Families,  in- 
variably, however,  as  Nostra  Donna ,'  and  these, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Panciatichi  Madonna 
now  in  the  Pitti  Gallery,  it  is  difficult,  just  on 
account  of  this  vagueness  in  the  description,  to 
identify  with  any  approach  to  certainty.  "  For 
Bartolommeo  Panciatichi ",  as  Vasari  records, 
"  Bronzino  painted  two  Holy  Families  (Nostrc 
Donne  con  altre  figure)  wonderfully  beautiful,  and 
carried  out  with  infinite  care ".  The  portraits 
of  this  haughty  patrician  of  Florence  and  his 
blond,  disdainful  spouse  (in  the  Uffizi)  are  among 
this  painter's  masterpieces.  They  have  in  their 
powerful  yet  half-immaterialized  objectivity  some- 
thing disquieting,  something  of  an  almost  spectral 
beauty.  Of  these  two  Nostre  Donne  con  altre figure, 
painted  for  them,  one  is  known  to  be  the  Holy 
Family  in  the  Pitti,  to  which  reference  has 
already  more  than  once  been  made.  Remark- 
able is  here  the  statuesque  and  purely  classical 
type  of  the  Madonna's  face  and  form,  as  well  as  of 
her  draperies;  still  more  remarkable,  however,  the 
exquisite  fancy  displayed   in   the   group  of  the 


Infant  Christ  and  the  infant  S.  John  :  the  former 
happily  slumbering  on  piled-up  cushions,  the 
latter  with  a  tender  solicitude  kissing  his  cheek. 
The  other  Panciatichi  Madonna  may  well  be  the 
majestic  but  somewhat  conventional  Holy  Family, 
now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of  Vienna.3  It  will  at 
once  be  seen  from  the  reproduction  here  given 
that  there  are  numerous  points  of  contact  between 
the  Vienna  composition  and  that  which  I  have 
now  sought  to  analyse  [Plate  II].  The  head  of 
the  S.  John  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  pictures. 
The  type  of  the  youthful  Christ  is  much  the  same  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  newly  identified  Holy  Family 
this  beauty  is  spiritualized,  transfigured,  while  in 
that  of  the  Vienna  picture  it  is  characterized  by  a 
more  earthly  charm. 

The  subsidiary  figures  at  the  back  of  the  main 
group  are  in  all  three  Holy  Families  introduced  in 
precisely  the  same  way. 

Perhaps  Bronzino's  highest  achievement  in 
sacred  art,  and  certainly  an  invention  standing 
wholly  apart  in  his  life-work,  is  the  Nativity  in  the 
Buda-Pest  Gallery.  So  pure  and  tender  an  inspira- 
tion as  this  is  rare  indeed  in  the  Cinqnecento.  Of 
the  greatest  beauty  is  the  group  of  winged  putti 
suspended  in  the  clear  air,  through  which  vibrates 
the  supernatural  brightness  of  the  star.  They  make 
the  fairest  of  crowns  above  the  head  of  the  Virgin 
as,  environed  by  angels  and  shepherds,  she  kneels 
in  adoration  before  the  Infant  Christ. 

Save  as  a  portrait-painter — for  in  this  branch  of 
his  art  he  still  holds  a  position  apart,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  greatest — Bronzino  is  not  as  highly 
esteemed  by  the  connoisseurs  of  these  days  as 
he  was  by  his  friend  Vasari.  Still,  when  the 
"spirit  that  ever  denies"  has  brought  up  against 
him  all  that  can  fairly  and  unfairly  be  alleged — 
and  it  has  been  seen  that  serious  grounds  for 
attack  are  not  wanting — there  yet  remains  an 
indefinable  something  that  negative  criticism 
cannot  blot  out.  Bronzino  has  the  grand  air  ;  he 
is  of  the  race  of  the  great  masters,  and  among  the 
Florentines  of  the  earlier  Cinqnecento,  comes,  in  my 
opinion,  next  to  that  greatest  of  draughtsmen  and 
most  faultless  of  stylists,  Andrea  del  Sarto.  In  his 
achievements — -indeed  even  in  his  mistakes — he  is 
essentially  what  Vasari  called  him,  un  artefice  nobile. 


3  Of  this  there  is  a  copy  in  the  Louvre,  which  came  into  that 
gallery  with  the  Vandeul  gift.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
it  should  be  publicly  exhibited  while  so  many  originals  are 
relegated  to  the  magazines. 


T'ANG  POTTERY  AND  ITS  LATE  CLASSIC  AFFINITIES 
BY  HAMILTON  BELL 


E  are  assured  by  Chinese  classical 
historians  that  the  communication 
of  the  far  cast  with  the  great  civiliza- 
tions of  their  west  and  our  eastern 
orbis  veteribus   notus,  dates  from  a 


period  long  before  theT'ang  dynasty  (618-906  A. D.), 
and  evidences  of  the  fact  are  graduallyaccumulating 
as  we  become  more  and  more  familiar  with  the  arts 
of  central  and  eastern  Asia. 

Nevertheless,  coincidences  of   the   kind   to   be 
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T'ang  Pottery  and  its  Late  Classic  Affinities 


treated  of  in  this  paper  have  still  their  significance 
and  importance  lor  the  student;  not  merely  in 
themselves  alone,  but  a^  possibly  shedding  a  side 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  much  discussed  "grape 
and  sea  horse  "  mirrors. 

These  present  u^  with  decorative  features  strongly 
affiliated  with  motives  dominant  in  the  arts  of  the 
nearer  east — notably  of  Egypt  and  Syria  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  christian  era,  though  rarely 
to  be  found  in  what  is  called  classic  art.  Prominent 
among  these  is  the  vine  rinceau,  either  with  or 
without  the  accompaniment  of  figures,  human 
or  animal,  the  decorative  use  of  which  culminates 
on  the  facade  of  Mschatta  in  the  Hauran.  How 
and  why  this  motive  should  have  risen  into  such 
favour  as  to  overrun  the  whole  civilized  world  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries  is  a  subject  too  large 
for  present  discussion.  Its  occurrence  as  part  of 
the  ornament  of  the  pieces  of  pottery  we  are  about 
to  consider  is  merely  incidental  to  the  relationships 
I  wish  to  point  out. 

In  the  collection  of  Mr.  George  Eumorfopoulos, 
probably  the  richest  in  the  western  world  in  early 
Chinese  pottery,  are  three  vases  almost  certainly 
of  T'ang  origin,  judging  by  the  shapes  and  orna- 
ments.    The   largest   and    most   important   is,    if 
the  evidences  of  clay,  glaze  and  general  technical 
treatment   are   to    be   trusted,  unquestionably  of 
that  period  [Plate  I,  a].    The  clay  is  the  familiar 
cream  buff  earth  of  which  the  well  authenticated 
figurines  are  made,  a  dominant  characteristic  of 
which  is    its  extreme  lightness   of   weight.     The 
glaze  also  is  of  the  well-known  T'ang  type,  glorious 
golden   brown  in  colour.      Height  -]\  in.,   8£  at 
the  handle,  extreme  width  8fin.     Thickness  5  in. 
The  shape  is  that  known  as  the  pilgrim-bottle, 
though  the  neck  has  unfortunately  been  broken  off 
short.     A  bottle  of   precisely  this  shape  is  seen 
hanging  from  the  pack  of  a  clay  figure  of  a  camel 
of   the  T'ang  era  in    the  same  collection.     The 
decoration  is  the  same  on  both  sides,  showing  that 
the  piece  was  cast  in  a  mould,  the  two  halves 
being  subsequently  fastened  together  with  a  flat 
band  of  clay  on  which    the  leaf-shaped  handles 
were  stuck.     It  consists  of  rinceaux  or  scrolls  of 
leafage  and  flowers  of  the  kind  generally  called 
Persian,  common  on  T'ang  mirrors  of  the  finest 
type,  and  occurring  also  in  the  paintings  found  in 
Turkestan  by  Messrs.  Stein,   Pelliot,  von   Lecoq 
and  Grunwedel,     It  may  be  noted  that  the  figures 
in  all  of  these  pieces  stand  upon  lotus  blossoms, 
as  do  the  holy  personages  in  Chinese  art  of  the 
same   date.      These   same   figures   are    the   most 
interesting  feature  of  the  bottle  ;   while  they  are 
perhaps   to   some   extent   sinified,    their    general 
likeness    to    those   on    the   Greco-Roman    vases 
presently  to  be  noted   is  too  close  to   be  acci- 
dental. 

Still  more  is  this  the  case  in  the  dancing  figure  on 
the  next  vase  to  be  described   [c],  where  the  pose 


and  treatment  of  the  drapery  are  plainly  of  G 

inspiration,  'flu-,  bottle,  also  in  the  Eumorfopoulos 
collection,  is  a  good  deal  smaller.  Height  6J  in., 
greatest  width  44  in.  ;  ol  foot  i\  in.  The  claj 
this  piece  is  also  buff  T'ang  earth,  the  glaze  a  bright 
bluish  green,  much  gone  and  slightly  iridescent  in 
one  or  two  spots.  The  bases  of  all  aie  flat,  ;'.c\,  not 
hollowed  under  foot. 

A  bottle  duplicating  this  but  made  of  a  hard 
reddish  clay,  glazed  with  leaf  green,  was  this  spring 
in  the  hands  of  a  Paris  dealer,  but  has  since,  1 
believe,  been  purchased  by  M.  Migcon  for  the 
Louvre.  It  has  lost  its  neck  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  foot. 

Two  somewhat  similar  bottles  are  in  the  collec- 
tion of  M.  Raymond  Koechlin  of  Paris,  of  which 
the  first  [Li]  in  clay,  weight,  glaze— which  i,  green, 
yellow  and  brown  mottled — and  ornamentation  is 
pure  T'ang.  The  second,  glazed  with  a  Han-like 
green,  very  iridescent,  is  so  covered  with  this  enamel 
even  under  the  foot  that  no  clay  is  visible  ;  it  seems 
rather  heavier  for  its  size  (about  6-7  in.)  than  would 
suggest  a  T'ang  origin  [d].  Still  its  shape,  method 
of  manufacture,  the  two  halves  being  cast  in  a 
mould  and  stuck  together,  and  above  all  the  conical 
foot  seem  to  denote  its  affinity  with  the  others. 

A  jug  of  much  the  same  style,  though  without 
so  much  floral  ornament,  is  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Alexander  [Plate  II,  e]  ;  the  phoenix,  which 
forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  decoration  of  one 
side,  stands  upon  a  lotus  flower  and  the  surround- 
ing blossoms  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  on 
Mr.  Eumorfopoulos's  vases  and  of  unmistakeable 
T'ang  character,  often  found  on  mirrors  of  that 
era.  An  interesting  point  is  its  likeness  to  jugs 
represented  in  paintings  from  Turkestan,  one  in 
Professor  Gri'mwedel's  and  one  in  the  Stein  col- 
lection. The  affinity  of  them  all  with  the  well- 
known  silver  Sassanian  vessels,  that  at  Horiuji '  for 
instance,  is  apparent  at  a  glance.  This  is  emphasized 
in  the  present  case  by  the  decoration  of  the  panel 
on  the  reverse  side  to  the  phecnix,  which  shows  a 
huntsman  riding  a  horse  at  full  galop  volant  and 
turning  in  his  saddle  to  discharge  an  arrow  at  his 
quarry,  a  most  unmistakeable  Sassanian  motive. 

Several  other  examples  of  this  T'ang  w.ire  arc  in 
these  and  other  collections,  but  enough  instances 
are  given  here  to  exhibit  their  affinity  with  those 
now  to  be  described. 

A  large  heavy  bottle  is  even  closer  in  general  air 
to  the  classical  (originals?  are  we  to  say;  despite  the 
dragon  and  phoenix  which  form  the  central  features 
of  its  two  sides  and  the  rabbits  which  make  the 
handles  [f].  The  rinceaux,  though  more  decora- 
tively  treated,  are  curiously  like  the  vine  stocks  on 
the  western  pots,  and  the  similarity  of  the  ornament 
on  the  two  sides,  though  the  central  features  are 
changed,  suggests  some  such  technique  of  stamps 


1  Now  in  the  Japanese  Impcri.il  Household  Collection. 
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to  make  the  moulds  as  we  know  was  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  Arret ine  pottery.  The  grape 
bunches  are  very  reminiscent  of  Assyrian,  and  the 
studded  border  which  surrounds  the  whole  of 
Sassanian  art.  It  is  9  in.  high,  8}  in.  wide  and  the 
foot  is  6^  in.     Glazed  chocolate  and  black. 

In  a  table  case  in  the  Fourth  Vase  Room  of  the 
British  Museum  stands  a  jar  G  186,  labelled  :  Italian 
c.  200.  B.C.,  of  coarse  red  clay— unglazed  [g]. 
Although  the  design  of  the  two  sides  differs,  the 
piece  has  apparently  been  cast  in  moulds  and  the 
two  halves  stuck  together  with  flat  thumbed  ridges 
down  the  sides,  as  in  the  Chinese  bottles.  Height 
of  in.  Circumference  at  top  of  relief  15$  in.,  below 
relief  13J  in.  Diameter  of  mouth  2  by  2|in.  Di- 
ameter of  base  4I  in.  The  handles  are  twisted 
rope-like,  but  this  twist  has,  it  would  seem,  been 
effaced  on  the  back  by  the  potter's  thumb.  The 
ornament  on  side  a  shows  among  rinceaux  of  vine 
stocks  bearing  leaves,  tendrils  and  grapes,  with 
strong  marks  of  naturalistic  study,  a  Silenus 
embracing  a  masnad  ;  he  wears  trousers  and  a  short 
chiton  and  carries  a  thyrsus  in  his  left  hand.  The 
msenad  reaches  round  his  neck  and  also  grasps  the 
thyrsus  ;  she  wears  a  long  chiton,  her  right  shoul- 
der is  bare  and  her  hair  loose  ;  in  her  right  hand 
she  holds  a  phiale  or  perhaps  a  tambourine.  On 
side  b.  the  scene  is  slightly  varied  though  the  vine 
stocks  are  the  same  ;  here  the  Silenus  is  replaced 
by  a  satyr  whose  action  with  the  maenad  is  similar, 
but  she  has  her  right  arm  extended  behind  her. 

A  vase   of   identical   shape  [h,  j],   height   and 
other  dimensions  is  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Museum, 
Baltimore,  U.S.A.,  and  is  dated  by  Prof.  David  N. 
Robinson'  on  the  strength   of  the  shape  of   the 
letters  in  an  engraved  inscription,  olvo<f>6pos,  on  the 
bottom,  "earlier  than  the  3rd  century  B.C."     Here 
again  the  subjects  on  the  two  sides  differ.     Side  a 
[h]   shows  a  youth  and  horse  facing  right ;   his 
body  is  nude,  but  he  wears  a  chlamys ;  he  holds 
a  barbed  spear  in  his  right  hand  and  in  his  left  the 
bridle  of  the  horse.     Above  the  horse's  head,  which 
does  not  reach  to  the  youth's  shoulder,  is  a  six- 
pointed  star.     On  side  b  [j]  the  youth  and  horse 
face  left ;  his  body  is  bare  and  he  wears  his  chlamys 
over  the  left  shoulder,  carries  his  spear  in  his  left 
hand  and  the  bridle  in  his  right.     The  star  appears 
again  above  the  horse.     Both  young  men  wear  the 
conical  pileus  or  felt  cap,  which  in  Greek  art,  from 
the  3rd  century  B.C.  and  thereafter,  was  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Dioscuri  Castor  and  Pollux ; 


1  Professor  Robinson,  to  whose  kindness  we  owe  photographs 
o(  the  Baltimore  vase  reproduced  here,  published  the  v.inc 
together  with  the  vase  ill  the  ltritish  Museum  (G  186)  in  The 
American  Journal  of  Archaology,  -»./  series,  Journal  0/  the 
Archaeological  Institute  oj  America,  Vol.  xni  (1909).  No.  I.  He 
informs  u  thai  date   he   has   noticed  exactly 

similar  vases  in  the  mu  eum  at  Aquileia  and  in  the  Glyptothek, 
Munich,  lie  adds,  "in  the  Louvre  and  in  Athens  (No.  2147) 
are  ■.  ir  lo  die  New  York  vase  and  in  the 

,unc   tyle.     1  hi  one  in  Athen   al  oha  b  beside  a  horse 

holding  its  bridle  ". 
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the  horse,  star  and  spear  also  were  attributes  of 
of  these  demi-gods.  As  in  the  other  vases  of  this 
type,  the  figures  stand  between  vine  stocks  bearing 
leaves  and  grape  bunches. 

Yet  another  of  the  series  is  No.  06,  1021,  252 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
which  came  from  Tarentum  and  is  ascribed  on 
the  label  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.  It  is  6-fe  in. 
high,  circumference  at  the  top  of  the  relief  12$  in., 
at  the  bottom  5^  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  mouth, 
2tk  by  2§  in.  The  thumbed  arrises  on  the  sides 
are  the  same  as  on  the  others,  as  are  the  general 
shape  of  the  neck,  and  the  relation  of  the 
twisted  rope  handles  to  it  and  to  the  gadrooned 
shoulders,  but  it  is  slightly  different  in  shape  from 
those  just  described.  The  base  recalls  that  of  the 
T'ang  pieces.  The  workmanship  is  very  dull  and 
coarse.  Here  again  we  find  the  twisted  vine  stocks 
on  both  sides,  the  figure  subjects,  however,  being 
different.  On  a  is  a  stumpy  nude  male  figure 
with  a  chlamys  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  and 
thrown  back  behind  him,  his  left  hand  holds  a 
spear  or  thyrsus,  his  right  arm  is  raised  above  and 
behind  his  head.  Side  b  shows  us  a  drunken 
Silenus  sprawling  on  the  back  of  his  ass,  nude  but 
for  a  drapery  about  his  thighs.  He  leans  his 
right  elbow  on  the  back  of  his  mount  while  with 
his  left  he  tosses  the  thyrsus  over  his  left  shoulder. 
His  head  is  thrown  back  and  up  in  profile  towards 
the  right. 

In  the  same  case  in  the  British  Museum  as  the 
vase  first  described  is  another  from  Cnidus  No. 
74,  85,  104,  [Plate  III,  k].  This  is  a  jug  with 
a  three-lobed  mouth  of  a  familiar  Greek  shape.  It 
was  made  in  a  mould  with  thumbed  ridges  where 
the  two  parts  are  joined.  Height  65^  in.,  diameters, 
above  the  relief  ornament  13$  in.,  of  the  foot  2i-in. 
On  the  front  is  a  winged  head,  one  would  fancy  a 
Medusa  except  that  the  expression  is  not  terrible 
and  the  hair  is  not  snaky  ;  possibly  it  is  a  Hypnos 
in  satiric  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  contents  of 
the  vessel.  On  each  side  of  the  head  are  vine  stocks, 
much  more  naturalistic  in  treatment  than  on  the 
others  1  have  described.  Under  the  handle,  which 
is  not,  as  one  would  expect  it  to  be,  on  one  of  the 
meeting  ridges,  is  a  vase  with  two  vine  branches 
rising  from  it.  The  foot  is  of  the  same  conical 
shape  as  those  of  all  the  others,  Chinese  or 
classical. 

In  one  of  the  Salles  Chaldeennes  of  the  Louvre 
are  three  vases  of  the  same  red  clay  as  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  it  would  almost  seem  of 
the  same  manufacture,  except  that  these  were  found 
at  Hadjebel  Aioun  in  Tunis  ;  M.  E.  Pottier,  the 
eminent  and  learned  Conserv.iteur  des  Ccramiques 
Anciennes  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me  his  opinion, 
that,  by  reason  of  the  poor  workmanship,  particu- 
larly of  the  human  figures,  these  vases  belonged  to 
a  period  which  was  not  anterior  to  the  christian 
era,  but  which  on  the  contrary  might  be  as  late  as 
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the  3rd  or  4th  century  a.d.    One  has  a  Bacchic 

subject  but  no  rinceaux  and  is  in  shape  just  like 
the  vase  with  Dionysius  and  a  drunken  Silenus 
from  Tarentum  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New 
York.  It  has  twisted  rope  handles  and  flat  ridges 
down  the  sides.  The  gadroons  on  the  shoulders 
are  more  like  the  classic  egg  and  dart  ornament 
than  the  Hatter  gadroons  of  the  other. 

The  second  is  of  an  entirely  different  shape,  hut 
has  also  the  flat  ridges  on  the  sides,  and  the  twisted 
rope  handles  with  the  same  relation  to  the  neck; 
the  ornament  consists  of  a  winged  Eros  with  a 
scarf,  or  possibly  a  Ganymede  with  an  eagle  behind 
him  ;  the  moulding  is  so  dull  and  blunt  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  which. 

The  third  is  bottle-shaped,  square,  and  has  lost 
its  handles,  of  which  the  starting  points  remain  on 
neck  and  shoulders.  It  has  curious  masks  on  the 
neck,  a  frieze  of  figures  round  the  shoulders,  and 
Hat  scalloped  gadroons  below  just  like  those  on 
the  British  Museum  piece. 

There  is  a  small  Megarian  jug  No.  394  in  the 
same  collection  which  is  startlingly  like  these  and 
the  other  three  first  described.  It  has  a  decoration 
of  Dionysiac  character  with  vine  stocks,  precisely 
like  that  on  these,  and  the  same  ilat  gadroons  at  the 
base.  The  two  halves  of  the  mould  have  been 
fastened  together  with  the  same  Oat  thumbed  ridges, 
but  the  jug  handle  is  not  stuck  on  one  of  thee 
but  by  itself  in  the  middle  of  the  pattern,  as  in  the 
British  Museum  jug. 

In  the  Cabinet  iles  Medaillcs  of  the  Bibliothcque 
Xationale  is  another  of  these  vases  which  seems  to 
me  to  belong  unquestionably  to  the  same  period. 
The  unglazed  red  clay  is  the  same  as  in  the 
others,  the  shape  curiously  like  that  of  the  second 
mentioned  of  the  three  in  the  Louvre.  The  twisted 
rope  handles,  flat  ridges  on  the  sides  and  conical 
base  are  also  points  of  similarity.  The  subject  too 
is  probably  Bacchic,  and  the  detail  of  the  vine 
stocks  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  British  Museum 
and  other  pieces. 

The  figure  of  the  nude  youth  between  the  vine 
stocks  is  in  an  attitude,  with  one  arm  above  the 
head,  in  which  the  God  of  Wine  is  frequently 
represented  in  classic  art.  He  is  in  better  pro- 
portion and  far  higher  relief  than  the  figures  on 
the  other   vases    described.      By  his   right    knee 


occurs  the  curious  emblem  of  a  bottle  reversed 
in  a  bowl  which  is  supported  on  a  stem  of  vine. 

The  design  and  workmanship  of  all  of 
these  pieces  are  remarkably  like  a  silver 
bowl  decorated  with  the  Indian  Bacchus 
in  the  Gem  Room  of  the  Briti  h  Museum, 
which  is  there  dated  3rd  or  4th  century  A  I). 
Another  similar  subject  and  treatment  is 
to  be  found  in  a  relief  Uu  Pays  des  Maedes, 
Thrace,  described  and  figured  in  the 
"Revue  Archseologique "  for  January  1004,  p.  14. 

In  a  case  on  the  landing  of  the  North  Stain 
of  the  Louvre  are  two  Amphores  Emaillees,  the 
larger  of  which  M.  Puttier  has  labelled  "  Roman 
with  oriental  decoration,  from  Italy?"  The  glaze 
has  decayed  and  become  iridescent  in  spots  and  the 
decoration  is  hard  to  see.  However,  it  clearly 
consists  of  scrolls  with  animals  and  birds  extremely 
suggestive  of  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos's  large  piece,  both 
in  general  effect,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  in 
handling  of  detail.  The  base  is  gadrooned  in  a 
slightly  different  fashion  from  the  pieces  before 
described.  Two  narrow  bands  above  and  below  the 
main  decoration  have  distinctly  oriental  rinceaux 
of  conventional  leafage.  The  whole  effect  is  that  of 
some  of  the  older  pieces  now  being  found  in  excava- 
tions at  Rhages. 

In  the  same  case  with  this  (and  assuredly  of  the 
same  general  provenance)  are  other  vases  covered 
with  that  blue  and  iridescent  glaze  which  has  come 
to  be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  Rhages  and 
other  Mesopotamia!!  wares.  One  of  these  has 
stamped  into  its  otherwise  plain  surface  a  little 
dancing  figure  with  a  scarf,  wonderfully  like 
that  on  Mr.  Eumorfopoulos's  green  pilgrim  bottle. 
We  cannot  leave  the  classical  side  of  our  subject 
without  noting  the  glazed  enamelled  faiences  of 
Roman  times  such  as  K.  3,  15,  16  and  25  in  the 
fourth  Vase  Room  of  the  British  Museum  and 
the  pendants  to  these  pieces  from  Tarsus,  Pergamus 
and  Smyrna  in  the  Louvre. 

These  vessels  are  usually  decorated  with  greater 
skill  than  the  unglazed,  much  more  in  the  manner 
of  the  Arretine  bowls,  though  less  finely  finished, 
having  most  probably  been  moulded  upon  em- 
bossed metal  originals  ;  and  the  glazes  of  green  or 
olive  brown  suggest  with  extraordinary  force  those 
of  the  Chinese  pieces. 


LA  SCHIAVONA,  BY  TITIAN 
BY  C.  J.  HOLMES 

BEFORE  its  arrival  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  I  had  never  seen  the 
famous  picture  which  Mr.  Herbert  Cook 
lias  just  acquired,  knowing  it  only  by 
'photographs.  I  had  expected  a  thinner, 
warmer,  and  more  transparent  technique,  so  that 
the  sight  of  the  solid,  almost  too  solid,  pigment, 


and  the  fierce  opposition  of  heavy  red  to  rather 
cold  grey,  came  as  a  surprise.  Already  feeling 
like  Miss  Mix  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Rawjester,  I 
felt  like  Mr.  Greig  in  the  presence  of  Venus  when 
the  editors  of  TheBurlington  asked  me  to  contribute 
a  note  upon  the  picture.  For  at  a  glance  it  was 
evident    that    the    portrait    had    been    drastically 
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reworked  and  that,  under,  the  reworking,  traces  of 
the  earlier  design  were  still  apparent  ;  very  vague 
and  faint  indeed,  but  not  so  wholly  concealed  as 
to  be  beyond  all  hope  of  recovery. 

When  the  picture  was  removed  to  the  gallery  of 
the  club  the  general  effect  was  immensely  improved, 
but  the  particular  details  I  had  at  first  seemed  to 
see  showed  rather  less  clearly,  so  that  the  expert 
or  the  Rontgen  ray  must  determine  whether  I  have 
been  following  a  mere  chimaera. 

To  begin  with  the  newest  part  of  the  picture : 
the  balustrade,  with  its  grisaille  relief,  and  the  left 
hand.  These  one  can  clearly  see  were  added, 
and  added  by  Titian  over  an  already  existing 
red  drapery,  rather  brighter  perhaps  than  that  in 
which  the  figure  is  now  clothed.  Quite  apart  from 
the  .T.  .V.,  which  is  absolutely  of  the  same  sub- 
stance as  the  rest,  the  painting  of  the  medallion  is 
characteristic  of  Titian,  and  of  Titian  in  his 
maturity— 1540  or  thereabouts  is  the  date  I  would 
hazard. 

Next,  on  examining  the  drapery  over  which  the 
marble  balcony  is  painted,  we  find  that  this  too 
has  been  drastically  altered  and  recast,  especially 
on  the  right  of  the  picture  above  the  raised 
balcony  and  the  profile  relief.  The  contour  of 
the  white  linen  emerging  from  the  lady's  left 
sleeve  has  been  altered,  and  the  original  outline 
of  the  sleeve  itself  can  be  traced  inside  the  present 
forms  running  down  through  the  back  of  the  head 
of  the  grisaille  relief  into-  the  corner  about  a  foot 
from  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  as  if  the  left  arm, 
contained  in  an  ample  sleeve,  had  once  extended 
downwards  towards  a  narrow  parapet,  of  which 
we  may  judge  the  width  by  the  existing  parapet  to 
the  spectators'  left.  Nine  or  ten  inches  below  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  traces  seem  to  exist  of  a 
puffed  white  linen  sleeve,  sharply  pulled  in  below 
as  if  by  a  wrist  band.  The  hand,  if  indeed  it 
comes  there,  has  been  successfully  painted  out, 
but  just  below  where  it  should  have  been  occurs  a 


white  rounded  mass  which  merges  on  the  right 
into  the  chin  of  the  profile  relief,  and  on  the  left 
sweeps  down  in  a  broken  curve,  ending  in  an 
erased  impasto  which  suggests  the  upper  jaw,  and 
slightly  to  the  right  the  cheek  bone  of  a  skull. 

If  this  be  so,  the  original  composition,  whoever 
the  painter,  was  of  a  Giorgionesque  type,  the 
figure  being  set  somewhat  formally  behind  a  low 
parapet,  with  the  left  hand  resting  upon  a  skull. 
This  composition  was  drastically  rehandled  by 
Titian  somewhere  about  the  year  1540,  the  face 
and  neck  and  the  red  drapery  being  entirely  re- 
painted, with  the  result  that  the  colour  is  now 
rather  dead  and  heavy.  The  recasting  of  the 
drapery  gave  Titian  the  chance  of  remodelling 
the  old  formal  composition,  and  the  parapet  to  the 
right  with  its  profile  relief  was  added,  the  under- 
lying red  drapery  serving  as  a  useful  ground  for 
the  deft  touches  of  black  and  white  by  which  the 
veins  of  the  marble  are  suggested,  while  the  raised 
parapet  served  as  a  rest  for  the  left  hand  in  its  new 
position.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  cool  grey  of 
the  background  was  added  at  the  same  time  to  serve 
as  a  foil  to  the  repainted  figure.  The  lady's  hair 
and  her  right  hand  are  the  only  parts  of  the  first 
picture  which  seem  to  have  survived  with  little  or 
no  change,  and  from  such  faint  indications  as  they 
give  it  seems  probable  that  the  original  work  was 
not  by  Giorgione,  but  was  a  Giorgionesque  Titian. 
And  it  is  certainly  much  easier  to  imagine  Titian  in 
middle  life  repainting  an  early- experiment  of  his 
own  from  top  to  bottom  than  treating  a  picture  of 
his  master's  in  such  summary  fashion. 

The  identification  of  the  lady  with  Caterina 
Cornaro  seems  to  rest  upon  a  very  insecure  founda- 
tion. Indeed,  quite  apart  from  more  positive 
evidence,  for  a  great  and  famous  princess  to  be 
painted  without  any  appanage  or  indication  of  her 
rank  would  be  unusual,  even  in  those  democratic 
days,  and  in  the  16th  century  would  surely  be 
unique? 


FIFTEENTH-CENTURY  PAINTINGS,  S.  WALBURGA,  ZUTPHEN 
BY  LIONEL  CUST 


[URING  the  short  wave  of  iconoclasm 
in  [566,  which  devastated  some  cities  of 
the  Netherlands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  struggle  between  the  reformed 
_  ^religion  and  the  Church  of  Home,  the 
line  arts  suffered  severely.  Nearly  every  acces- 
sible or  portable  object  of  art  in  the  churches  or 
public  buildings  which  had  any  reference  to  SO- 
Called  idolatry  or  niariol.itry  fell  a  victim  to  the 
madness  of  a  frenzied  mob.   In  Holland,  especially 

where  the  .  \li.in,  1  forms  of  Hie  refol  tned  religion 
succeeded  in  taking  firm  root,  and  are  practised  to 
the  present  day,  few  examples  of  mediaeval  art 
pictorial  or  plastic  escaped.     The  development  of 
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a  national  Dutch  school  of  art  was  checked  and 
its  earlier  traces  almost  obliterated.  From  the 
fragments  that  remain  students  have  been  labori- 
ously reconstructing  the  history  of  early  Dutch 
art,  as  distinguished  from  the  art  of  Cologne  and 
the  Lower  Rhine  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
schools  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp  and  Burgundy 
on  the  other. 

In  the  history  of  mediaeval  architecture  Holland 
docs  not  present  many  features  of  originality. 
When  the  Gothic  or  ogival  style  became  estab- 
lished in  the  north  of  France  and  the  adjoining 
Low  Countries  it  was  also  adopted  in  Holland. 
Numerous   fine  churches  of  this  description   are 
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scattered  over  the  country.  1  In  i  eculiarities,  how- 
ever, of  the  country  caused  i  me  mi  <lii"  ations  in 
the  usual  Gothic  style  ol  the  period.  Stone  was  not 
to  be  got  in  the  polders  ol  Holland,  noi  was  it  ea  v 
to  convey,  so  the  churches  had  to  be  made  ol 
brick.  In  some  cases  the  ribbed  vaults  in  the 
ceilings  were  lined  with  wood.     Dunn-  the  great 

development  of   pictorial  art    in   the    15th  century 
these    wooden    surfaces    offered    themselves    as 
a    tempting    field   for   the  painter's   art.     Most   ol 
these  spaces  were  probably  adorned  with  paintings 
of  one  sort  or  another,  but  at  the  Reformation,  in 
places  where  it  was  difficult  to  destroy  or  deface, 
a  cooler  policy  led  to  such  paintings  being  obliter- 
ated by  coats  of  whitewash.     In  a  later  and  more 
tolerant  generation  the  removal  of  this  whitewash 
covering  has  been  permitted  even   in   North   Hol- 
land, where  extreme    Calvinism    reigns    supreme. 
Churches     at     Alkmaar,    Enkhuyzen,    Naarden, 
Utrecht  and  Warmenhuizen  were  found  to  possess 
mural  and  ceiling  paintings  of  great  artistic  interest. 
In  one  case,  that  of  Warmenhuizen,  the  paintings 
could    be   assigned   with   certainty   to    no  less   a 
painter  than  Jan  Scorel,  and  they  were  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  removed  and  re- 
installed   in    special   surroundings   in    the    Ryks 
museum    at    Amsterdam.        Unfortunately    they 
suffered  very  considerably  both  before  and  during 
removal,  and  had  to  be  very  extensively  renovated. 
A  series  of  admirable  photographs  of  the  paintings 
at   Naarden,   Warmenhuizen    and    Alkmaar   was 
published  some  few  years  ago  by  MM.  Kleinmann 
of  Haarlem,  edited    by  M.  Gustaaf  van  Kalcken, 
the  well-known  sculptor,  with  an  historical  text  by 
M.  J.  Six.     M.  van  Kalcken  has  now  given  to  the 
world  in  a  similar  form  the  series  of  interesting 
mural  and  ceiling  paintings,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered under  the  whitewash  in  the  great  church 
of  S.  Walburga  at  Zutphen.  Guelderland,  in  which 
Zutphen    is    situated,    is   closely   allied   with  the 
neighbouring  province  of  Cleves,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  two  duchies  were  formerly  united  in 
one  rule.1     The  characteristics  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
school,  extending  from   Xanten  on  the  one  side 
perhaps  to  Zwoll  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  differ  to  some 
extent  from  the  school  of  Cologne,  or  those  of 
Utrecht   and  Alkmaar.     It  is  evident  that  Cleves 
and    probably    Guelderland    with    it    had    native 
artists,  who  could  vie  with  others  in  skill  in  any 
branch  of  the  fine  arts.     For  the  purpose  of  such 
decorative  paintings  in  a  great   parish  church  it 
would  be  most  usual  to  employ  a  local  artist  of 
repute.      At  Alkmaar  the  paintings  can  be  attri- 
buted to  Cornelius  Buys  of  Alkmaar,  and  those  at 
Warmenhuizen  to  Scorel,  who  was  a  pupil  under 
Buys    at    Alkmaar.      Zutphen,  therefore,   should 


1  Peintiires  ecclcsiasiiques  du  iiwyen  t'lge—Eglise  Sie.  Wnlbergc 
dc  Zutphen.  Par  Gustaaf  van  Kalcken.  Haarlem  (WUlink)- 
1914- 


provide   the   painter   for   its  own  church, but  at 

present    the    artistic  annals   of  Zutphen   have   not 
be«  n  made  public. 

The  painter,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  scheme  of 

decoration  quite  different  from  that  in  the  other 
churches  mentioned.  lb-  does  net  make  any 
attempt  to  till  the  spaces  between  the  ribs  with 
colour,  but  places  scenes  from  the  life  of  Chri  I 
and  other  figures  in  the  centre  of  the  spaces  en 
vignette,  employing  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
amount  of  floral  vegetation  as  ornaments.  The 
various  scenes  are  treated  rather  like  the  miniature 
paintings  in  an  illuminated  service  book,  and  slig- 
hts that  the  painter  may  have  had  such  a  book 
before  him  to  work  from.  These  scenes  in  them- 
selves do  not  present  any  special  feature  of  inti  n 
and  this  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the  accompanying 
figures  of  sibyls,  philosophers  and  saints,  which 
are  grouped  round  the  central  vault.  These 
symbolic  figures,  each  with  its  own  scroll  inscribed 
with  gothic  letters,  are  not  unfamiliar  in  the 
15th  century  as  part  of  that  confused  church 
doctrine  which  sought  to  discover  in  paganism  a 
prophetic  recognition  of  the  Messianic  origin  of 
Christ  and  of  the  great  truths  of  the  christian 
faith.  The  mediaeval  mind  delighted  in  mysteries, 
and  not  only  were  the  sibyls,  prophets,  magicians, 
heroes  or  heroines  of  Christendom  among  the 
subjects  employed  in  popular  art,  but  they  were 
often  actually  brought  in  human  shape  before  the 
eye  in  the  mystery-plays.  Learned  men  in  cells 
and  libraries  scanned  eagerly  the  pages  of  Lac- 
tantius,  Orosius,  Martianus  Capella  and  other 
mediaeval  writers.  It  was  believed  that  the  history 
of  the  world  from  the  creation  onwards  was  but 
a  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  in  this 
belief  various  chronicles  were  compiled,  full  of 
strange  fantastic  legends  and  stories  of  the  past, 
and  founded  on  the  spurious  histories  of  which 
the  middle  ages  were  so  prolific.  Such  a  chronicle 
was  the  famous  "  Nuremberg  Chronicle "  by 
Hartmann  Schedel,  published  at  Nuremberg  by 
Anton  Koberger  in  1491. 

Now  a  glance  at  the  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of 
S.  Walburga's  church  at  Zutphen  shows  a  number 
of  figures  at  half-length  issuing  as  it  were  each  from 
a  full-blown  flower  with  a  piece  of  stalk  attached. 
Students  will  at  once  be  reminded  of  similar  figures 
in  the  "  Nuremberg  Chronicle  ",  and  also  of  certain 
15th-century  engravings  by  the  Meister  E.  S.  of 
1466,  which  certainly  found  copyists  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Zutphen,  such  as  Israhel  von 
Meckenem  of  Bocholt.  It  is  probable  that  the 
artist  of  the  "  Nuremberg  Chronicle",  at  all  events 
of  these  figures,  which  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
Wolgemut  or  Pleydenwurff,  borrowed  his  figures 
from  the  same  original  authority  as  the  painter 
in  S.  Walburga's  church  at  Zutphen. 

The  chief  interest  in  the  paintings  at  Zutphen 
lies  in  the  representation  of  the  sibyls  and  philo- 
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sophers  as  prophetic  of  the  coming  of  Christ.  So 
far  as  is  known  at  present,  tins  is  the  only  instance 
in  which  they  are  so  introduced  in  the  art  of 
Holland.  The  Tiburtine  sibyl  and  her  interview 
with  Augustus  was  a  favourite  pictorial  illustration 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  sibyls  themselves  were 
adopted  throughout  Christendom,  which  absorbed 
much  of  the  Neo-Platonist  doctrine,  and  converted 
it  into  christian  dogma.  The  sibyls,  prophets, 
and  wise  men  or  philosophers  pervade  mediaeval 
art,  and  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  their  em- 
ployment at  Zutphen,  except  for  its  situation  so 
far  north.  This  employment  brings  Zutphen  into 
more  direct  contact  with  the  Rhine  schools,  and 
through  them  to  Italian  thought  and  art.  Mediaeval 
Rome  fostered  all  these  fantastic  legends,  and 
welded  them  for  the  service  of  the  church.  Virgil, 
through  a  curious  mixture  of  tradition  and  credulity, 
and  probably  through  some  confusion  in  name, 
became  in  the  middle  ages  not  only  a  great  poet,  but 
a  magician  or  astrologer.  Hermes  of  Alexandria, 
known  as  Trismegistus,  and  a  great  scientific 
investigator,  was  seized  upon  by  the  Neo-Platonists, 
hopelessly  confused  with  the  god  Mercury,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Hermes,  author  of  "  The  Shepherd  ", 
on  the  other.  Astanes  or  Hostanes,  through  the 
Bible  known  to  tradition  as  the  inventor  of  medi- 
cine, was  also  dragged  into  the  circle  of  wise  men 
or  astrologers.  Then  where  space  was  limited  as 
at  Zutphen,  the  philosophers  or  wise  men  were 
converted  into  prophets,  and  furnished  with  suit- 
able labels  of  prophetic  import  like  the  sibyls. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  picturesque  figure  in  mediaeval 
chronicles,  is  also  made  to  do  service  as  a  prophet, 
on  account  of  his  having  seen  the  Messiah  in   the 


fiery  furnace  with  the  Three  Children.  At  Zutphen 
no  particular  meaning  seems  to  attach  itself  to 
the  selection  of  sibyls,  the  Erithrean,  Samian, 
Tiburtine,  Cumcean,  and  one  unnamed.  The 
scrolls,  which  they  hold,  have  texts,  which  do  not 
correspond  to  these  connected  by  tradition  with 
each  sibyl.  The  four  philosophers  introduced 
are  Hermes,  Virgil,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  one 
unnamed,  perhaps  Hostanes,  though  the  text  he 
holds  seems  to  be  taken  from  the  writing  of 
Thomas  Aquinas.  The  impression  left  on  the 
mind  is  that  the  artist  who  painted  the  ceiling  at 
Zutphen  was  a  mere  copyist,  working  from 
pictorial  designs  provided  for  him,  the  selection 
having  probably  been  made  by  some  learned 
member  of  the  chapter  controlling  the  church. 
At  the  same  time  the  paintings  are  not  without 
some  charm,  and  indicate  a  skilled  hand.  They 
are  entirely  mediaeval  in  conception  and  treat- 
ment, and  belong  to  the  15th  century,  being 
probably  earlier  in  date  than  those  at  Alkmaar 
or  Naarden,  which  already  show  the  influence  of 
the  renaissance. 

The  mural  paintings  in  the  same  church,  which 
have  been  discovered  under  the  whitewash,  and 
are  reproduced  by  M.  van  Kalcken,  present  the 
familiar  features  of  paintings  on  the  pillars  of  the 
church,  intended  as  epitaphs  above  votive  altars, 
placed  against  the  pillars,  as  is  so  often  seen  in 
Netherlandish  churches.  They  seem  to  be  of  later 
date  than  the  paintings  in  the  ceilings,  and  do  not 
in  themselves  call  for  special  observation.  Should 
the  archives  of  the  great  church  at  Zutphen  be  still 
in  existence,  valuable  light  may  still  be  thrown  on 
the  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  Guelderland. 


THERECENTACQUISITIONSTOTHEORIENTALCOLLECTIONS 
AT  THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM— I 
BY   R.   C 

THE   MORRISON   COLLECTION 

KTER  a  space  of  years  the  opening  of 


ithe  new  wing  of  the  British  Museum 
I  has  made  possible  the  display  of  the 
'many  discoveries  made  by  Sir  Marc 
LAurel  Stein  in  Central  Asia  ;  it  has  also 
allowed  for  the  exhibition  of  a  portion  of  the 
Morrison  collection  of  kakemonos  acquired  last 
year  through  the  generosity  of  Sir  Gwynne  Evans, 
besides  the  recent  addition  to  our  collection  due  to 
the  indefatigable  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Binyon.  The 
range,  wealth  and  quality  of  many  of  these  new 
acquisitions  is  so  great  that  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
(failing  the  creation  of  an  oriental  museum,  which 
has  been  advocated  in  these  pages)  that  a  separate 
Asiatic  department  should  be  formed  which  would 
bring  together  the  numerous  specimens  of  eastern 
art  scattered  in  the  different  and  unrelated  sections 
of  the  British  Museum.    This  wish  may  seem  out  of 


place  on  the  occasion  of  the  creation  of  two  huge 
galleries,  and  this  is  perhaps  neither  the  time  or 
place  to  discuss  the  haphazard  policy  of  our  great 
treasure  house  nor  to  question  the  quality  of  the 
new  accommodation  acceded  to  it. 

Before -dealing  with  the  Morrison  collection, 
a  recently  acquired  Chinese  masterpiece  of  the 
highest  artistic  merit  commands  our  attention  ; 
like  the  other  rarer  examples  belonging  to  the 
permanent  collection,  it  is  unfortunately  placed 
in  a  curious  architectural  labyrinth  where  it  is 
difficult  to  see.  This  superb  painting  of  the  Sung 
period  is  here  given  [Plate  I,  a],  but  a  small 
illustration  conveys  but  a  dim  idea  of  its  splendour 
since  scale,  colour  and  workmanship  unite  in 
making  it  the  thing  it  is.  If  breadth  and  delicacy 
combined  are  priceless  in  painting,  this  lovely 
design  has  both  ;  if  splendour  and  reticence  are 
rarely  found  together  we  must  allow  for  each  of 
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these  qualities,  and  have  to  admit  besides  the 
•nee  of  an  indefinable  indwelling  element 
which  belongs  neither  to  the  world  of  emotion 
nor  to  the  kingdom  of  the  human  will,  though 
partaking  of  each.  The  painter  has  represented 
the  bell-like  shape  of  a  large  lotus  leaf  bent  by 
the  wind,  the  pale  radiance  of  a  few  large  dim 
flowers,  a  delicate,  secret,  little  heron — all  grey — 
seen  against  dim  spaces  of  brown  silk.  The 
resulting  effect  is  of  something  at  once  intimate 
and  remote  ;  we  are  impressed  as  we  might  be 
by  the  motion  of  a  great  swaying  sail,  or  by  the 
intricacy  of  forest  stems  in  twilight,  though  the 
subject  to  hand  purposes  but  to  represent  the 
beauty  of  the  lotus  and  its  fragrance,  shed  in 
silence  and  secrecy  upon  the  waters. 

It  might  be  briefly  said  that  the  several  standards 
of  Chinese  painting  were  established  in  the  Sung 
epoch  ;  works  of  that  period  are,  however,  rare  in 
number  and  it  is  mainly  through  later  pictures  re- 
flecting its  influence  that  we  realize  how  potent  was 
its  example  throughout  subsequent  epochs.  The 
Lotus  picture  just  discussed  is  rich  and  rare  in 
colour,  it  realizes  a  full  if  consciously  restricted 
scheme  of  representation.  The  more  typical  sym- 
bolic impressionism  of  the  Sung  monochrome 
painters  should  be  studied  in  the  Tiger  by  a  Torrent 
ascribed  to  Mu  Ch'i,  13th  century  (Morrison 
collection)  [Plate  I,  c].  Whilst  admitting  the 
breadth  and  variety  of  the  handling  and  a  certain 
bigness  of  effect  both  in  aim  and  manner,  this 
tiger  is  too  man-like  in  its  anatomy  and  glance, 
too  consciously  terrible  to  convey  the  essentially 
"  non-human  "  character  and  mental  remoteness 
of  this  creature  whose  motions  of  strange  melan- 
choly and  anger  seem  due  to  some  unknown  force 
whose  purpose  lies  beyond  our  powers  to  guess. 

To  a  different  period  and  mood  belongs  the 
Fairy  with  a  Phoenix  ascribed  to  Wu  Wei,  15th 
century,  which  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Morrison  collection  [PLATE  II,  d].  Few  of 
the  Asiatic  works  here  shown  reveal  a  greater 
sumptuousness  and  charm  of  effect.  We  have  on  a 
few  yards  of  silk  a  pattern  of  vivid  and  fantastic 
brush  marks  ranging  from  the  deep  black  of  velvet 
to  the  greyness  of  gauze.  These  suggest  a  wealth  of 
rare  colours  and  delicate  floating  textures,  remains 
the  impression  of  onward  movement  and  the 
perfectly  realized  feeling  for  fantastic  delicacy  and 
high  romance. 

So  far  we  have  been  concerned  with  Chinese 
painting  which  hardly  falls  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  since  the  bulk  of  the  Morrison  collec- 
tion illustrates  the  schools  of  Japan. 

It  has  been  said  that  Chinese  art,  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  resembles  a  book  from  which  countless 
pages  have  been  torn.  At  times  the  quality  of  such 
chance  "pages"  justifies  the  estimation  in  which 
Japan  has  held  the  art  of  the  older  nation.  Yet, 
if  we  can  readily  grant  that  recent  research  has 


revealed  masterpieces,  both  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  comparable  to  the  classical  achievements 
of  Japan,  this  knowledge  remains  fragmentary  and 

poor   compared  with   the  seried  achievements  of 

the  Japanese.     In   the  younger  nation   there  1 
still  unbroken  record,  or  continuous  evidence  of 
success. 

No  other  people  in  our  era  can  claim,  within 
certain  limits,  a  sequence  of  effort  so  continuous, 
a  tradition  so  unbroken  ;  Japan's  masterpieces  are 
still  in  the  setting  for  which  they  were  intended, 
and,  till  yesterday,  her  art  was  still  accompanied 
by  the  countless  crafts  upon  which  great  artists  of 
former  times  had  set  their  seal. 

It  is  the  merit  of  the  Morrison  collection  that 
several  works  add  to  the  existing  wealth  of  our 
national  collection  of  Japanese  pictures,  whilst 
others  help  to  fill  the  gaps  in  its  historic  sequence. 

Foremost  among  the  more  valuable  additions 
must  be  ranked  the  Ainia  Descending  attributed 
to  Yeshin  Sozu,  10th  century  [Plate  I,  B],  no 
other  European  collection  possesses  a  similar 
work  which  can  with  some  certainty  be  ascribed 
to  this  almost  legendary  artist.  The  character 
of  the  technique,  many  details  of  form  and 
pattern,  conform  with  a  similar  work  in  gold 
upon  gold  which  Japanese  experts  allow  to  this 
early  master.  To  most  of  us  the  aesthetic  value 
of  this  kakemono  lies  in  its  rich  decorative 
"arabesque",  the  precise  and  almost  "incised" 
drawing  of  the  detail,  remains  the  curious  insist- 
ence with  which  visionary  elements  are  stated,  as 
if  they  had  been  seen  and  of  that  minute  reality 
which  makes  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  tell  of 
"  hairs  white  like  wool  as  white  as  snow  ",  and  of 
"feet  like  unto  fine  brass  ",  In  the  main  the  early 
masterpieces  of  Buddhistic  painting  remain  locked 
in  the  sanctuaries  of  Japan  ;  the  British  Museum 
is  therefore  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  so 
typical  an  example. 

1  he  present  writer  holds  that  our  existing 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  calligraphy  upon 
Chinese  and  Japanese  painting  has  been  over- 
stated ;  he  would  doubt  the  controlling  power  or 
significance  of  that  influence,  which  began  with 
the  Sung  monochrome  painters  and  has  continued 
with  their  followers  in  both  countries.  We  can 
dismiss  all  such  influence  upon  the  earlier 
Buddhist  painters,  and,  what  is  more,  doubt  if  it 
counted  in  the  earlier  pictorial  efforts  of  the 
Chinese  in  line  and  colour  before  the  Sung  epoch, 
nor  shall  we  find  its  pressure  noticeable  in  the 
Tosa  school  of  Japan.  The  linear  quality  of  all 
these  schools  reveals  that  degree  of  deftness  and 
precision  which  belongs  alike  to  such  varying 
efforts  as  the  art  of  the  Greek  potter  and  the  work 
of  the  mediaeval  illuminator  and — for  that  matter 
— to  all  the  pictorial  arts  of  the  world  during  early 
and  fine  stages  of  their  development.  Calligraphy 
in   painting  began  with   the  Sung   monochrome 
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artists,  it  was  part  of  a  reaction  against  the 
academic  rules  of  former  schools  ;  it  started  under 
literary  influences  as  a  half  symbolic,  half  para- 
doxical substitute  for  full  pictorial  representation. 
It  has  since  grown  into  a  method  of  huge  and 
constant  influence  upon  certain  currents  in  paint- 
ing, it  has  degenerated  in  turn  into  soulless 
repetition  and  technical  legerdemain.  To-day,  in 
Japan  even,  where  precedent  and  the  tyranny  of 
tradition  is  stronger  than  in  Europe,  the  calligraphic 
element  tends  to  be  discounted  in  favour  of  the 
more  personal  and  indwelling  value  of  the  work  of 
art  and  the  appreciation  of  artists  who  did  not 
wholly  bow  down  to  China  in  this  matter.  In  the 
Yamato  Tosa  schools  with  their  constant  use  of 
solid  colour,  the  forming  influence  of  calligraphy 
counts  for  little  in  the  ultimate  value  or  purpose 
of  their  work  ;  this  is  the  case  when  praising  the 
exquisite  and  intimate  little  picture  The  Poet 
Minamoto  by  Nobuzane,  13th  century,  and  much 
later  works  by  Koyetsu  and  Korin.  The  name  of 
Nobuzane  stands  symbolically  for  a  tendency,  a 
unique  temper  in  the  transcription  of  Japanese 
life,  and  for  a  school  which  reflects  the  vivid 
aristocratic  temper  of  his  time.  In  this  painting 
we  appreciate  the  aesthetic  "  dandyism  "  of  a  period 
when  the  gentleman  of  Japan  could  wield  the 
brush  of  the  painter  and  of  the  poet.  There  is  a 
sense  of  ardent  life  about  this  crisp  little  portrait ; 
it  suggests  personality  as  well  as  refinement.  The 
colour  is  enchanting,  a  rare  harmony  in  silver  and 
steel  at  once  subtle,  reticent  and  crisp.  The 
tyranny  of  dates  has  led  to  the  praise  of  this  last 
work  when,  following  on  the  calligraphic  Chinese 
paintings  of  the  Sung  and  Ming  epochs,  the 
kakemonos  in  monochrome  of  the  Kano  school 
should  have  been  considered,  since  these  works 
reflect  the  revival  in  China  of  the  classical  and 
literary  schools  of  those  periods.  Among  the 
many  treasures  of  the  Anderson  collection,  which 
still  constitutes  the  backbone  of  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  Japanese  painting,  is  a 
dim  and  noble  landscape  by  Soami.  The  head 
of  a  "  Daruma,"  with  glancing  eyes  (No.  10), 
is  also  ascribed  to  this  rare  master ;  it  should 
be  noted  that  despite  the  difference  of  subject, 
both  works  have  in  common  an  indefinable 
balance  in  the  light  and  shade  or  manipulation 
of  the  Chinese  ink,  and  suggested  tonality,  as  of 
smoke,  in  the  texture  of  the  pigment.  This 
masterpiece  shows  all  the  forcible  characteri- 
zation, the  romantic  tendency  to  be  impassioned 
of  passion,  the  desire  for  a  certain  aloofness  both 


in  temper  and  in  aspect,  which  count  among  the 
qualities  of  the  greater  Kano  painters.  One  is 
reminded  of  Signorelli,  perhaps  of  Dumier, 
though  the  latter  remains  always  a  man  of 
the  people,  humorous,  cynical  and  only  "  sub- 
consciously "  a  visionary  realist  and  romanticist. 
The  "  Tekkai  Sennin ",  breathing  out  his  spirit 
(No.  16),  by  Motonobu,  reveals  that  master's 
partiality  for  rugged  types,  his  "  terribilita "  of 
temper  is  no  less  apparent  in  the  conception 
of  the  classical  Chinese  landscape  (No.  17) ; 
both  are  fine  transcripts  of  legendary  life  and 
nature. 

Earlier  in  this  article  the  writer  had  stated  that 
the  Tosa  painters  remained  faithful  to  a  more 
explicit  statement  of  things,  to  a  more  reticent  use 
of  line  and  to  a  love  of  colour  for  its  own  sake. 
This  is  noticeable  in  the  dim  fragments  of  a  paint- 
ing ascribed  to  Koitsu  here  reproduced  [Plate  II, 
E].  But  both  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  currents 
of  art  crossed  and  reacted  on  each  other,  endow- 
ing both  the  later  Kano  and  Tosa  painters  with 
common  elements.  Such  a  chance  influence  may 
account  for  details  in  the  fine  monochrome  screen 
ascribed  to  Sotatsu  (No.  29).  In  the  space  of 
one  article  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  remaining  delightful  works  belonging 
to  the  17th  and  18th  centuries.  To  the  design  of 
Korin  is  ascribed  the  richly  coloured  screen 
(No.  30),  which  is  similar  in  motive  to  the  superb 
screen  in  the  Boston  Museum.  The  fascinating 
little  painting  of  coloured  pebbles  and  berries 
(No.  31)  also  given  to  him  is  fresher  and  more 
vivid  in  texture  and  handling ;  to  his  influence 
can  be  ascribed  the  crisp,  bright  study  of  cranes 
and  pines  (No.  30)  by  Kenzan.  It  is  possible  to 
connect  with  the  teaching  of  Korin,  softened  and 
attenuated  by  a  temperament  of  lesser  range,  some 
quality  of  freshness  and  sharpness  in  the  singularly 
lovely  and  radiant  screen  in  gold  and  white  by 
Shiko,  Winter  Melting  into  Spring  (No.  30),  though 
in  this  work  something  that  characterizes  the  18th 
century  tendencies  towards  prettiness  appears  for 
the  first  time.  Among  the  protagonists  of  the  1  iter 
realistic  schools  and  the  renewal  of  "genre" 
known  as  the  "  Ukiyoye"  there  are  several  notable 
examples.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  masters 
have  obtained  as  print  makers  more  than  as 
painters  ;  in  the  development  of  the  colour  print 
they  brought  new  subject-matter,  a  new  sense  of 
design  to  the  art  of  their  country  ;  it  must  suffice 
to  say  that  Yeishi,  the  great  Hokusai  and 
Hiroshige  are  each  well  represented. 
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ON  TWO  PORTRAITS  BY  VAN  DYCK 
BY  LIONEL  CUST 


MON'G  the  romantic  legends  which 
have  attached  themselves  to  the  lives  of 
eminent  artists  few  were  more  attractive 

and  seemed  better  authenticated  than 
_  the  romance  of  Anthony  van  Dyck  and 
the  l.urTnTiiden  of  S.iventliem.  The  story  went 
that  the  young,  handsome  and  susceptible  painter 
when  he  left  Antwerp  in  1621  for  Italy  delayed  his 
journey  for  an  undue  amount  of  time  at  a  village 
called  Saventhem  between  Louvam  and  Brussels, 
where  he  became  enamoured  of  a  maiden,  Isabella 
van  Ophem,  and  in  return  for  the  hospitality 
shown  to  him  there  painted  two  pictures  for  the 
village  church,  one  being  a  S.  Martin.  Recent 
investigations  have  disproved  entirely  this  pretty 
story.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  Van  Dyck 
did  not  delay  his  journey  to  Italy  for  such  a 
cause,  and  the  romance  with  Isabella  van  Ophem, 
for  which  there  seems  to  be  some  foundation, 
did  not  take  place  till  some  eight  years  later  after 
his  return  from  Italy.  Moreover,  the  painting 
itself  of  S.  Martin  is  now  known  to  belong  to  a 
series  of  paintings  of  the  same  subject,  probably 
commenced  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Italy,  as  the 
principal  figure  of  the  saint  is  based  on  a  similar 
figure  in  a  great  woodcut  from  a  design  by  Titian. 
The  influence  of  Rubens  is  obvious  throughout 
the  series,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  large 
version  at  Windsor  Castle,  which  was  acquired  in 
Spain. 

In  addition  to  this  circumstantial  disproof  of 


the  legend,  documentary  evidence  at  Saventhem 
itself  shows  that  the  painting  of  S.  Martin  was  a 
direct  commission  to  Van  Dyck  in  1621  from 
the  new  seigneur  of  Saventhem,  Ferdinand 
Boisschot,  comte  d'Erps,  and  not  a  gift  trom  the 
painter  himself.  At  the  Van  Dyck  exhibition  at 
Antwerp  in  1899  a  portrait,  showing  the  head  and 
shoulders  only,  of  Ferdinand  de  Boisschot  was 
lent  from  the  collection  of  M.  C.  L.  Cardon  at 
Brussels,  and  a  portrait,  seated,  to  the  knees,  of 
Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Pedro  Vasquez  de  Cam- 
udio,  wife  of  Ferdinand  de  Boisschot  was  lent 
from  the  gallery  of  the  Duke  of  Arenberg  at 
Brussels.  The  portrait  of  seigneur  de  Boisschot  was 
attributed  to  the  early  years  of  Van  Dyck's  career, 
while  the  portrait  of  his  wife  is  dated  1630.  A  portrait 
has  recently  come  to  light  which  represents 
Ferdinand  de  Boisschot,  comte  d'Erps,  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  portrait  of  his  wife.  The  portrait 
represents  him  at  the  age  of  59,  and  is  dated  1630  ;  it 
is  obviously  the  companion  portrait  to  that  of  his 
wife.  The  portrait  belonging  to  M.  Cardon  is  exactly 
the  same  so  far  as  the  head,  ruff  and  fur-lined  cloak, 
but  differs  in  other  slight  details.  It  cannot  there- 
fore be  dated  earlier  than  1630,  and  may  be  only  a 
school  copy.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  present 
owner,  Mr.  Max  Rothschild,  of  the  Sackville  Gallery, 
we  are  able  to  present  together  on  one  page  the 
re-united  portraits  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  had 
some  definite  influence  on  the  career  of  Anthony 
van  Dyck. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITORS 

CH  ANTI  LLY 
To  the  Editors  oj 'The  Burlington  Magazine 
Gentlemen,— Much  as   I   esteem   Mr.    Lionel 
Cust's    interesting    criticism    on    my    book    on 
Chantilly,  I  cannot  refrain  from  answering  certain 
points  which  have  been  raised  against  me. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Cust  asserts  with  regard  to 
the  "  Tres  Belles  Heures  "  that  "  this  Manuscript 
was  divided  between  Turin,  Prince  Trivulzio  and 
Baron  Maurice  de  Rothschild  and  not  in  the 
Louvre  " — as  I  have  said— whereas  Comte  Durrieu 
in  his  "  Heures  de  Turin"  mentions  several  leaflets 
called  les  Fragments  de  dinner  which  have  been 
acquired  and  presented  to  the  Louvre  by  M.  Jules 
Maciet  in  1896.  These  fragments  are  said  to  fill 
some  of  the  gaps  of  the  Hours  of  Turin.  Further 
Mr.  Cust  challenges  me  for  attributing  the  minia- 
tures of  the  "  Tres  Belles  Heures  "  to  jacquemart 
de  Hesdin  and  his  school,  asserting  that  "no  part 
of  this  manuscript  was  the  work  of  these  artists, 
but  that  one  part  of  it  was  the  work  of  the  brothers 
de  Limbourg  and  their  school ".  Now  Professor 
Hulin  who  is  Mr.  Cust's  authority  attributes  some 
of  these  miniatures  to  the  school  of  the  Limbourgs, 
but  certainly  not  to  the  masters  themselves— and 


the  same  learned  professor  in  his  addenda  and 
corrigenda  of  his  "  Heures  de  Milan  "  expresses 
his  regrets,  for  not  having  been  able  to  benefit 
by  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Comte  Durrieu  in 
the  "  Revue  Archeologique  "  (1910).  And  these 
conclusions  of  Comte  Durrieu,  to  which  I  have 
adhered  in  my  book,  are  the  following  :  that 
according  to  the  well-founded  theory  of  Comte 
Robert  Lasteyrie,  one  part  of  the  miniatures  in 
question  are  the  work  of  Jacquemart  de  Hesdin 
and  his  school ;  a  group  of  artists  whom  we  find 
again  in  the  "Grandes  Heures"  and  the  "  Petites 
Heures"  of  the  Due  de  Berry  at  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale. 

Nor  have  I  omitted,  as  Mr.  Cust  seems  to  imply, 
to  name  Hubert  van  Eyck  and  his  school  in 
connexion  with  the  Hours  of  Turin.  And  now 
with  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  Perreal  and 
Jean  Clouet.  I  beg  to  draw  the  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  support  my  arguments  I  have 
produced  several  portrait-drawings  which  date 
earlier  than  1514.  I  mention  for  instance  a  portrait- 
drawing  of  Comte  de  Ligny  (Plate  xlix)  and  of 
Lescuyer  Bourdillon,  both  dated  by  competent 
art  critics  as  early  as  1505;  also  the  portrait-drawing 
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of  Erasmus  which  according  to  the  age  at  which 
this  celebrated  theologian  is  represented  must 
necessarily  date  from  about  1497- 1498  when  he 
lived  in  Paris  where  Perreal  most  likely  drew  his 
portrait.  But  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Cust  is 
inclined  to  agree  to  my  theory,  respecting  the 
miniature  portraits  of  the  Preux  de  Marignan. 

As  to  the  misprints  :  Hainau  instead  of  Hainaut, 
several  centuries  later  instead  of  one  century  later, 
Clemenccanx  instead  of  Chenonceanx,  &c,  which 
Mr.  Cust  is  good  enough  to  point  out,  I  hope  they 
will  all  be  rectified  in  the  forthcoming  edition. 
Yours  faithfully, 

Louise  M.  Richter. 
(Mrs.  Jean  Paul  Richter.) 

[We  are  glad  to  print  Mrs.  Richter's  letter,  but 
we  still  fail  to  find  in  her  book  any  reference  to 
Prof.  Hulin's  work,  while  that  writer's  references 
to  Comte  Durrien's  last  researches  are  not  in  the 
sense  indicated  by  Mrs.  Richter.  As  to  the  por- 
traits attributed  to  a  date  as  early  as  1505,  Mrs. 
Richter  herself  suggests  that  the  drawings  to  which 
she  refers  may  be  merely  copies  from  lost  originals. 
—  L.  C] 

"RAGONENSIS" 

To  the  Editors  o/The  Burlington  Magazine 
Gentlemen, — The  inscription  upon  the  medal 
of  Roberto  da  Sanseverino  published  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hill  in  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  July  (Vol.  xxv, 
p.  222,  Plate,  b),  perhaps  deserves  one  or  two 
further  remarks.  It  runs  :  ROBERTVS  de  sancto 
SEVERINO  RAGONENSIS  ITALIAE  CAPIT.  GENERAL. 

As  regards  the  title  assumed  by  the  here  obviously 
aged  condottiere  (d.  1487),  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  he  drew  up  in  i486,  Roberto 
stipulated  that  "gli  sia  dato  il  titolo  del  capitaniato 
de  Ytalia",  as  well  as  a  wife  from  the  family  of 
King  Ferrante  ("Archivio  Stor.  della  R.  Soc. 
romana  di  Storia  patria",  XIX,  185-6).  Though 
the  treaty,  to  which  Naples  and  the  Holy  See  were 
to  subscribe,  never  came  into  being,  it  is  clear  that 
Roberto  was  not  thereby  prevented  from  using  the 
title  he  coveted.  Of  the  marriage  project  nothing 
more  is  heard. 


Ragonensis,  in  turn,  can  only  be  equivalent  to 
Aragonensis  (=  de  Aragona).  The  name  Roberto 
bore  was  too  famous  for  him  to  have  wished  it 
coupled  with  that  of,  say,  an  obscure  birthplace  (?) ; 
nor  does  the  long  list  of  the  Sanseverino  fiefs 
(Candida  Gonzaga,  in,  111,  162)  include  a  place- 
name  of  which  one  can  suppose  Ragona  to  be  the 
Latin  form. 

In  their  precarious  tenure  of  the  throne  of  Sicily- 
cis-Pharum  (vulg.  Naples)  Alfonso  V's  successors 
conferred,  for  political  reasons  or  on  account  of 
alliance  by  marriage,  or  bolh,  parentela  upon  not  a 
few  of  their  feudatories,  as  upon  other  Italian 
dynasts.  Examples  of  this  aggregation  to  the  casa 
a" Aragona  may  be  cited  in  the  Piccolomini  (1473) 
the  Caetani  (1466)  the  Acquaviva  (1477  and  '78), 
and  the  Bentivoglio  (1482  or  '89).  The  majority 
of  such  grants  are  obscure,  their  dates  were  and 
still  are,  unquoted  by  most  Neapolitan  armorists. 
Roberto's  also,  apparently  dormant,  is  perhaps 
perpetuated  in  that  Pompeo  Sanseverino  d' Aragona 
— he  bore  the  dimidiated  arms  of  Aragon  and  of  his 
house,  within  a  bordure — who  is  stated  to  have 
been  an  early  16th  century  descendant  of  the 
condottiere  ("  Rassegna  d'Arte  ",  VII,  190). 

The  elided  Ragona,  occurs  in  the  text  of  a  treaty 
between  the  Colonna  and  the  Caetani — "  la  Seren- 
issima  Majesta  de  Re  de  Ragona".  Its  date,  not 
vouchsafed  by  G.  B.  Carinci  ("  Documenti  scelti 
dell'  Archivio  .  .  .  Caetani  di  Roma,"  p.  144  ;  1846) 
is  about  1458,  and  from  the  wording,  apparently 
before  the  death  of  Alfonso  V  (1458,  June),  the  only 
king  of  Aragon  of  the  line  ;  the  title  of  Mazzatinti's 
well-known  work  is,  by  the  way,  a  misnomer. 

In  Leostello's  "  Ephemeridi "  (Filangieri,  "Do- 
cumenti per  la  storia  .  .  .  delle  provincie 
Napoletane",  I,  120;  1883)  is  found  "  M°. 
cccclxxxvj".  .  .  .  Die  xxvj  octobris.  .  .  .  Eo  die 
a  meza  hora  de  nocty  morio  lo  S.  Don  francesco 
de  ragona".  This  is  Francesco,  duke  of  Sant' 
Angelo,  youngest  of  Ferrante's  sons. 

Finally  the  forms  Raona,  Raonese  and  Araona, 
are  used  occasionally  in  his  history  of  Naples  (Vol. 
Ill)  by  Summonte,  1640. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  Van  de  Put. 


REVIEWS 

The  Pigments  and  Mediums  of  the  Old  Masters  ;  by  A.  P. 

Laurie,  M.A.,  D.Sc.    (Macmillan )     8s.  6d.  net. 

The  most  popular  part  of  Professor  Laurie's 
new  book  will  doubtless  be  its  final  chapter,  in 
which  he  deals  with  the  micro-photography  of 
brushwork.  The  illustrations  to  this  section  are, 
many  of  them,  of  a  kind  to  carry  conviction  to  the 
eye  of  the  average  man,  and  so  will  often  serve  a 
useful  purpose  in  enabling  the  expert  to  convey 
his  meaning  to  the  public,  while  a  collection  of 
such  micro-photographs  of  critical  details  would 
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often  help  the  expert  himself  in  forming  an  opinion 
about  some  dubious  picture.  As  the  author  notes, 
the  process  is  best  adapted  to  the  study  of  highly 
finished  paintings  containing  small  figures  or  small 
details.  The  enlarged  illustrations  of  Hilliard 
Miniatures,  published  some  time  ago  by  theWalpole 
Society,  illustrate  admirably  the  application  of 
the  principle  to  such  subjects.  When  applied  to 
broadly-handled  work,  in  which  accident  always 
plays  a  certain  part,  the  indications  are  more  vague  ; 
indeed,  in  some  instances  they  may  actually  be 
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deceptive.  In  this  field  the  judgment  of  the 
unaided  eye  is  not  likely  to  be  sup  I  or  even 

greatly  assisted  by  optical  science.  Where  Pro- 
fessor Laurie  touches  on  the  materials  and  mediums 
of  the  old  masters  he  may  be  less  attractive,  for 
colour  chemistry  is  not  an  exhilarating  subject, 
but  he  points  the  way  to  a  method  of  inquiry 
which  probably  will  prove  more  fruitful.  By 
examining  a  series  of  manuscripts  of  which  the 
dates  can  be  approximately  fixed,  the  author  has 
succeeded  in  compiling  a  table  from  which  we 
can  see  at  a  glance  what  colours  were  available  at 
any  particular  date,  while  other  chapters  deal  with 
tiie  mediums  and  emulsions  used  at  various 
periods.  Out  of  the  mass  of  facts  and  theories 
accumulated  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  but 
perhaps  the  case  of  certain  blue  pigments  is  as 
significant  as  any.  From  A.D.  800  to  A.D.  1000 
ultramarine  is  always  badly  ground  and  pale  in 
tint.  From  A.D.  1000  to  A.D.  1200  it  improves, 
and  from  A.D.  1200  onwards  its  quality  is  usually 
beautiful.  From  the  middle  of  the  13th  century 
to  the  end  of  the  14th  its  place  on  the  palette  is 
often  taken  by  a  dark  blue  azurite,  the  natural 
carbonate  of  copper.  This  suddenly  disappears 
as  if  the  supply  had  given  out,  but  a  more  brilliant 
variety  comes  into  use  a  century  later  and  lasts 
till  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Another 
interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the  author  is  the 
nature  of  the  copper  green  which  figures  so  largely 
in  the  work  of  the  old  masters.  De  Mayerne 
speaks  as  if  the  secret  lay  in  locking  up  verdigris, 
warmed,  it  may  be,  with  yellow  lake,  in  a  balsam, 
but  Professor  Laurie's  inquiries  go  to  show  that 
the  green  was  produced  by  treating  azurite  with 
vinegar,  and  that  it  was  adapted  to  the  painter's 
needs  either  by  drying  to  a  powder  or  by  emulsi- 
fying with  white  of  egg.  The  purple  made  by 
the  Irish  monks  to  replace  the  Tyrian  purple  of 
the  Byzantine  manuscripts  raises  other  interesting 
questions,  some  of  which  the  author  does  not 
attempt  to  answer,  but  the  mention  of  it  is  enough 
to  show  that  there  is  still  further  scope  for  research 
in  the  field  which  he  has  for  the  time  being  made 
his  own.  Anyone  familiar  with  the  elements  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  can  easily  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  so  practical  are  his  directions.  Hence 
museum  and  gallery  directors,  and  private  col- 
lectors, too,  if  they  cannot  themselves  afford  the 
time  for  such  minute  researches,  ought  to  have 
little  difficulty  in  finding  someone  to  make  an 
analysis  for  them  where  there  is  any  question  of 
forgery,  whether  modern  or  comparatively  ancient. 

C.J.  H. 
Los  Grandes  Retratistas  en  Espana;  por  Narciso  Sentenach. 

Obra  ilustrada  con  45  laminas  en  fototipia.     Madrid  (Hauscr 

y  Menet),  15  Ps. 

The  author  has  done  well  to  collect  and  republish 
the  papers  on  the  great  portrait  painters  in  Spain 
which  he  contributed  to  tne"Boletin  de  laSociedad 
Espafiola  de  Excursiones  ".     Dr.  Sentenach  is  not 


a  writer  from  whom  we  expect  authoritative 
criticism  or  epoch-making  discoveries,  nevertheless 
from  one  point  of  view,  that  of  a  compilation,  the 
book  will  be  found  decidedly  useful  for  it  summar- 
izes in  concise  and  readable  form  the  results  of  the 

most  recent  research  in  the  wide  field  traversed, 
from  the  primitive  portrait  painters  of  the  13th 
century,  as  seen  in  illuminated  MSS.,  down  to  Goya 
and  his  followers  and  imitators  in  the  19th  century. 
Not  the  lea^t  attractive  part  of  the  volume  are  the 
illustrations,  for  in  addition  to  many  works 
accessible  to  all  the  author  reproduces  some 
which  are  little  known  out  of  Spain,  such  as  the 
admirable  portrait  of  an  unknown  man  ascribed 
to  Mayno  (Collection  of  the  Marques  de  Cerralbo)  ; 
that  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Ana  daughter  of  Philip  111 
by  Bartolome  Gonzalez  (Marques  de  Viana) ;  of 
Don  Juan  son  of  the  Catholic  Kings  (Sr.  de  Lazaro 
Galdeano)  by  an  unknown  15th  century  artist; 
the  self-portrait  of  Juan  Carreno  Miranda  in  the 
Palace  at  Madrid,  and  many  more.  Dr.  Sentenach 
claims  to  have  discovered  in  the  cathedral  at 
Toledo  a  portrait  by  Titian  of  Pope  Paul  III, 
which  he  would  identify  with  the  replica  made  for 
Cardinal  Santa  Fiora  ;  of  this  last  named  portrait, 
as  we  know  from  Vasari,  many  copies  existed  and 
it  would  have  been  well  if  Dr.  Sentenach  could 
have  substantiated  his  attribution — confirmed  he 
states  by  M.  Bertaux — by  reproducing  the  Toledo 
portrait.  In  the  chapter  on  Greco  the  account 
given,  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  Spanish 
occulist,  of  the  painter's  imperfect  vision — he 
appears  to  have  suffered  from  astigmatism — and  its 
effect  upon  his  work,  affords  curious  reading.  In 
speaking  of  the  portrait  of  a  sculptor  in  the  Prado 
(No.  1901)  by  Velazquez,  the  suggestion  is  thrown 
out  that  it  represents  Alonzo  Cano,  and  though  this 
is  merely  an  old  attribution  revived,  the  arguments 
adduced  seem  on  the  whole  to  render  it  not  im- 
probable that  Cano,  and  not  Martinez  Montafies — 
an  identification  suggested  some  thirty  years  ago  by 
Lefort  and  since  generally  accepted — is  represented. 
The  drawing  in  Pacheco's  "Book  of  Portraits", 
obviously  of  the  same  individual  is  therefore  also 
regarded  as  of  Cano,  while  in  the  Apsley  House 
portrait  Dr.  Sentenach  would  recognize  the  features 
of  the  same  man  at  an  earlier  age.  The  portrait  of  an 
Unknown  Man  in  Dresden,  which  like  the  Cano  of  the 
Prado  is  placed  by  the  writer  among  the  last  works 
of  Velazquez,  is  thought  to  represent  his  friend  and 
patron  Don  Gaspar  de  Fuensahda  ;  this  may  be  so, 
but  the  suggested  identification  of  the  Young  Man 
in  the  Munich  Gallery  with  Don  Juan  de  Fonseca 
Velazquez's  first  patron,  whose  portrait  the  master 
is  known  to  have  painted  in  1623,  seems  wide  of  the 
mark ;  from  a  cryptic  note  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
however  (p.  140 j,  we  gather  that  Dr.  Sentenach  no 
longer  holds  this  view  but  has  received  private  in- 
formation concerning  the  existence  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  authentic  likeness  of  Fonseca  in  a  collec- 
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tion  not  named.  "Ojala  sea"  he  exclaims,  a  wish 
most  fervently  to  be  echoed,  for  considering  that  the 
the  name  of  Fonseca  has  actually  been  suggested  for 
the  unpleasing  portrait  of  an  Ecclesiastic  (?)  now  in 
California,  which  has  as  little  claim  to  be  by 
Velazquez  as  it  has  to  represent  the  "  sumiller  de 
cortina"  of  King  Philip  IV,  it  would  certainly  be 
desirable  if  this  question  could  at  last  be  definitively 
settled.  The  portrait  of  P.  Cristobal  Suarez  de 
Rivera  at  Seville,  dated  1620  and  signed  with  a 
monogram,  is  classed  as  the  master's  earliest  known 
portrait,  and  next  to  it  in  date  is  placed  the  portrait 
of  the  poet  Don  Luis  de  Gongora  in  the  Prado. 
But  can  this  be  accepted  as  a  work  by  Velazquez  ? 
The  best  critics  deny  its  authenticity  and  recently 
two  other  portraits  of  the  same  man  have  come 
to  light  one  of  which  Don  Elias  Tormo,  the 
accomplished  and  well-known  writer  on  art,  has 
called  the  "spendid  original  of  the  copy  in  the 
Prado",  while  the  second,  which  is  earlier  in  date, 
was  until  comparatively  recently  at  Cordova  (the 
poet's  home)  in  the  possession  of  a  family  whose 
ancestors  were  closely  connected  with  Gongora, 
and  is  claimed  as  the  original  portrait  known  to 
have  been  painted  by  Velazquez  in  1622.  Only 
those  acquainted  with  these  two  works,  which  are 
both  in  private  collections  at  Madrid,  can  decide 
the  vexed  question  of  their  authenticity ;  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Prado  portrait  its  claim  to  be 
considered  a  work  of  Velazquez  can  scarcely 
be  upheld,  and  Dr.  Sentenach  will  do  well  to 
expunge  it  from  his  list  of  the  master's  genuine 
works  in  a  future  edition  of  his  book.  The 
charming  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Sanchez  Coello 
(Prado  No.  1139)  usually  called  of  Dona  Catalina 
Micaela  daughter  of  Philip  II,  is  identified  as 
the  Duquesa  de  Bejar,  and  the  portrait  of  another 
most  attractive  woman  magnificently  attired  is 
ascribed  to  the  Milanese  Catalina  Cantoni,  but  no 
reasons  which  carry  any  weight  are  assigned  for 
either  of  these  statements.  In  the  case  of 
Catalina  it  is  known  that  she  came  with  Sofonisba 
Anguisciola  to  the  court  of  Philip  II  in  1559, 
principally  as  an  embroiderer  though  she  may  also 
have  been  a  painter,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for 
supposing  that  she  was  an  artist  of  such  high 
ability  as  was  the  author  of  this  portrait.  Had 
Dr.  Sentenach  produced  some  decisive  proof  in 
support  of  his  attribution  it  would  have  been  of 
great  interest,  but  apparently  he  has  none  to 
offer.  Have  these  and  other  suggestions  scattered 
throughout  this  book  any  foundation  in  fact,  and 
are  they  based  upon  recent  discoveries  in  family 
archives  and  old  inventories  ?  If  so,  why  is  this 
not  stated?  but  if  not,  then  such  wild  propositions 
are  worse  than  useless  and  only  serve  to  dissemi- 
nate a  crop  of  errors  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
than  the  most  noxious  weeds.  When  producing 
tins  book  Dr.  Sentenach  had  the  advantage  of 
working   in  one    fruitful    and   almost   untrodden 


field,  for  in  scarcely  any  other  gallery  are  there  so 
many  problems  awaiting  solution  as  in  the  Prado, 
more  particularly  as  regards  historical  portraits  ; 
here  a  great  opportunity  for  making  a  lasting 
contribution  to  the  history  of  art  and  portraiture 
was  within  his  grasp,  but  has  either  eluded  him 
or  been  ignored  ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  inde- 
pendent research  the  results  are  thoroughly  un- 
satisfactory; and  far  from  having  any  scientific 
and  permanent  value  in  the  domain  of  critical 
investigation,  the  book  can  only  be  characterized 
as  superficial  and  occasionally  misleading.  J.  F. 
Le   Sculture   delle    Porte   di    S.   Petronio  in  Bologxa. 

Illustrate  con  documenti  inediti  da  I.   B.  Scpixo.     Pp.   124, 

with  103  plates,  folio.   Firenze  (Istituto  Micrografico  Italiano), 

100  1. 

The  short  volume  of  studies  on  the  sculpture  of 
the  Quattrocento  in  Bologna  which  was  published 
by  Prof.  Supino  in  1910  (and  noticed  in  this 
magazine  at  the  time)  reminded  us  that  what 
Florence  had  lost  by  his  retirement  from  his  post 
at  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Bologna  had  gained. 
The  section  of  that  book  dealing  with  Jacopo  della 
Quercia,  which  marked,  by  its  use  of  new  docu- 
ments, a  distinct  step  forward  in  the  study  of  the 
great  sculptor,  has  now  been  expanded  into  the 
superb  volume  before  us.  No  praise  could  be  too 
high  for  the  quality  of  the  reproductions;  short 
of  the  originals  or  plaster  casts,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  better  materials  could  be  provided  for  the 
study  of  the  innumerable  problems  connected  with 
the  three  doorways  of  San  Petronio.  Supino's 
publication  of  the  documents  shows  a  great 
advance  on  Milanesi's,  on  which,  before  the 
appearance  of  Supino's  first  book,  one  had  to 
depend  for  the  most  important  documentary  evi- 
dence about  Jacopo's  work  at  Bologna.  Milan esi 
modernized  and — shall  we  say? — modified  his  texts 
in  a  most  surprising  way,  not  always  paying  much 
attention  to  their  sense.  While  we  are  on  the 
subject  of  documents,  we  may  note  some  curious 
omissions ;  although  this  volume  professes  to 
gather  together  all  the  documents  connected  with 
the  doorways,  some  eight  or  nine  which  were 
actually  first  published  by  the  author  in  his  previous 
book  are  omitted  from  the  series,  although  they  are 
mentioned  in  the  introduction.  Of  course  it  is  of 
small  importance  to  have  it  recorded  in  full  that 
Jacopo  della  Quercia,  on  23rd  Oct.,  1426,  was 
provided  with  a  hammer ;  but  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  see  the  text  of  the  documents  which 
give  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  baxamentum 
(10th  Sept.,  1426),  or  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
columns  of  red  marble  (16th  April,  1427).  But  these 
omissions  can  readily  be  repaired  by  reference  to  the 
smaller  volume.  The  introduction,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  work  on  the  centre  doorway  that  was 
executed  in  the  15th  century,  is  largely  reprinted 
from  the  previous  book,  with  some  omissions  ;  thus 
the  passage  about  Arduino  da  Baiso  disappears — we 
wonder  why.    As  regards  the  two  minor  doorways, 
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for  the  first  time  we  find  the  documents  about 
them  and  the  share  taken  in  the  work  by  various 
artists  sanely  evaluated.  The  author  gives  a 
caustic  account  of  the  growth  of  the  myth  of 
Niccolo  Tribolo,  from  Vasari  to  Bode  and  Muntz. 
He  reduces  the  share  of  this  sculptor  to  very 
mockst  proportions  ;  only  three  of  the  formelle 
remain  attributable  to  him,  and  indeed  of  these 
we  should  be  inclined  to  accept  only  one,  the 
ph  interpreting  the  dream*  oj  Pharaoh's  butler 
'and  baker,  which  is  a  most  amusing  caricature  of 
Michelangelesque  motives,  and  stands  quite  apart 
from  anything  else  on  any  of  the  doorways.  But 
this  is  hardly  the  place  to  join  in  the  game  of 
attributions  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  publication 
marks  a  new  epoch  ;  even  if  one  does  not  follow 
the  author  all  the  way,  he  gives  us,  in  a  generous 
and  impartial  spirit,  all  the  materials  for  forming 
our  own  judgment,  and  enables  us  to  relegate  to 
the  rubbish  heap  many  fantastic  theories  which 
have  hitherto  encumbered  the  subject.  He  and 
the  Istituto  Micrografico  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  enterprise  and  public  spirit ;  would  that 
some  of  our  publishers,  who  spend  their  energies 
on  trashy  series  and  amateur  monographs  about 
Italian  art,  would  follow  their  example  and  repro- 
duce in  like  splendour  some  monument  or  series 
of  objects  of  real  importance.  G.  F.  H. 

Les  Portraits  d' Antinoe  au  MUSEE  Guimet  ;  par  E.  Guimet  ; 
album  in-40  illustre  de  34  planches  en  noir  et  de  13  planches 
en  couleurs,  Annales  du  Musee  Guimet  ;  Tome  V.  Paris 
(Hachette),  broche  20  fr. 

Paris,  as  anyone  who  refers  to  a  guide-book 
may  see,  is  rich  in  small  museums  of  recent 
foundation,  the  gift  or  bequest  of  men  who 
in  their  life-time  were  ardent  collectors.  Few 
foreigners  pay  much  attention  to  them,  the  great 
public  museums  sufficing  for  an  ordinary  visitor's 
opportunities.  Truth  to  say,  some  of  these  little 
museums  are  almost  as  dead  as  their  founders, 
but  the  Musee  Guimet  is  an  exception.  It,  under 
the  guidance  of  its  present  chief,  the  author  of  the 
work  here  being  noticed,  conducts  excavations  in 
remote  places  and  issues  publications  of  value, 
besides  providing  lectures  and,  it  may  be,  per- 
forming other  functions.  The  present  publication 
contains  47  plates,  unfortunately  printed  on  both 
sides,  several  of  them  in  colours — a  most  valuable 
series  of  representations  of  Egyptian  mummies 
and  their  embellishments,  for  the  most  part  of 
the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D.  The  points  about 
these  mummies  that  make  them  of  general  interest 
are  the  painted  or  modelled  portraits  that  form 
their  upper  parts,  the  patterned  fronts,  and  pictorial 
vignettes  that  decorate  the  parts  that  cover  the 
limbs,  the  wonderful  pieces  of  Sassanian  silks  found 
buried  with  them,  and  the  strange  jumble  of 
religious  ideas  indicated  by  the  emblems  painted  or 
modelled  upon  them.  The  Sassanian  patterned 
silks  are  simply  immense.  They  altogether  extin- 
guish the  local  woven  stuffs  used  as  pillow  covers 


under  two  or  three  of  the  heads  of  Roman  lad 
For  in  fact  these  Sassanian   weavers  easily  and 
triumphantly  ilish  what  the  present  race  of 

innovating  arti>ts  are  dimly  struggling  toward  . 
wit,  patterns  of  admirable  decorative  qualit] 
by  splendid  and  brilliant  colouring.  The  massive 
horned  sheep  with  fluttering  ribbon-ended  collar 
(like  Sapor's)  all  enclosed  in  an  oval  ought  to  make 
Mr,  Roger  Fry  as  green  with  envy  as  is  its  own 
body  (unless  the  lamp  light  deceives  the  present 
writer).     Anyhow,  let  no  post-imp  t  decor- 

ator fail  to  consult  this  volume  at  his  peril.  The 
vignettes  along  the  sides  of  some  of  the  mummies 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  decorations. 
Two  of  them  are  reproduced  in  colours  and 
apparently  full-size.  If  they  were  to  be  hung  in  a 
post-impressionist  exhibition  no  one  would  ima- 
gine them  to  be  ancient.  As  for  the  text,  it  briefly 
describes  some  of  the  results  of  upwards  of  ten 
years'  digging  among  the  tombs  of  Roman  Egypt, 
and  mainly  at  Antinoe — the  city  founded,  or 
refounded,  by  Hadrian  in  memory  of  his  drowned 
favourite.  M.  Gayet  the  excavator  has  revealed  in  the 
neighbourhood  four  cemeteries,  respectively  Ancient 
Egyptian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Coptic.  It  is 
the  second  that  has  yielded  the  wonderful  Sassanian 
silks.  From  the  third  come  embroidered  garments 
of  the  style  now  well  represented  in  all  museums. 
The  stuffs  and  other  accessories  of  the  Coptic-Arab 
period  are  of  poor  and  decadent  character.  The 
Sassanian  silks  and  the  post-impre-sionist  designs 
of  the  Roman  tombs  are  the  valuable  gifts  of  the 
sands  of  Antinoe  and  the  reader  when  next  he  goes 
to  Paris  should  visit  the  Musee  Guimet  to  see  them 
even  though  he  will  there  not  be  able  to  escape  a 
ghastly  vision  of  the  rotting  remains  of  the  hermit 
Serapion  and  of  the  lady  who  is  said  to  have  once 
been  a  wonder  of  beauty.  Surely  it  would  be 
better  to  hide  these  horrors.  If.  C. 

The    Palace  and  Mosqie  at  Ikhaiuir  ;  a  study  in  Early 

Mohammedan  architecture  ;   by  Gertrude   Lothian  Bell. 

Oxford  (Clarendon  Press),  £2  2s. 

An  account  of  this  palace,  discovered  by  Miss 
Bell,  in  1909 — a  real  romance  of  travel — and 
already  described  all  too  briefly  in  "  Amurath  to 
Amurath,"  at  last  appears  in  a  form  worthy  of  it. 
Its  date,  she  tells  us,  cannot  be  earlier  than  711, 
as  it  contains  a  mihrab,  and  the  mihrab,  accord- 
ing to  Makrizi,  was  first  introduced  by  Walid,  in 
709-11.  Its  latest  date  she  considers  to  be  the 
commencement  of  the  Khalifate  of  Harun  al- 
Rashid ;  its  most  probable  date  about  750  A.D. 
The  book  contains  a  minute  description  of  the 
palace,  to  which  some  44  plates  are  devoted  ;  a 
description,  with  plates  and  illustrations,  of  three 
small  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  and  new  plans  of 
Kasr  i  Shirin,  made  by  the  author.  The  book  is, 
further,  a  comparative  study  and  epitome  of  all 
the  work  that  has  been  done,  up  to  the  present, 
on  the  genesis  of  Mohammedan  architecture. 
Here    is    traced     out     the     way    in    which    the 
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architecture  of  Mesopotamia,  disorganised  during 
the  ist  century  of  the  Flight  and  subjected  to 
various  influences,  part  Persian,  part  Byzantine, 
yet  always  steadily  developing  its  own  structural 
tradition,  emerged  after  two  centuries,  stamped 
with  an  individuality  of  its  own.  We  learn  also 
its  history  and  evolution  at  a  still  earlier  period 
when  affected,  first,  by  the  plans  of  the  Hittite 
palaces,  and  later,  by  the  wave  of  Hellenism 
commencing  with  the  triumphant  progress  of 
Alexander,  and  far  from  spent  under  the 
Parthians,  it  underwent  distinctly  marked  modi- 
fications. The  genesis  of  the  early  Mohammedan 
palace  plan  is  traced  back  in  an  exhaustive  and 
masterly  manner.  Eastern  palaces,  we  learn,  are 
composed  of  a  number  of  self-contained  "  baits  " 
— i.e.,  courts,  with  halls  or  liwan  groups  on  the 
north  and  south  sides  which  serve  in  turn  as 
summer  and  winter  quarters.  These  "  baits  "  are 
so  arranged  that  ultimately  there  is  a  court  left 
over.  This,  Miss  Bell  tells  us,  is  in  accordance 
with  Prof.  Koldeway's  brilliant  generalization  that 
the  palaces  of  antiquity  may  be  divided  into  three 
types — viz.,  the  Babylonian,  or  injunctive  plan,  as 
above,  which  is  also  that  of  Ukhaidir  ;  the  Greek, 
or  conjunctive  ;  and  the  Italiot,  or  disjunctive. 
The  liwan  itself  is  traced  back  to  the  Khilani 
palace  of  the  Southern  Hittites  at  Zindjirli,  in  the 
13th  century,  B.C.,  through  intervening  examples 
of  the  10th  and  7th  centuries.  "To  the  Parthian 
interpretation  of  the  liwan  scheme,  the  Moslem 
East  has  remained  unswervingly  true".  The 
great  hall  at  Ukhaidir  corresponds  to  the  monu- 
mental gateway.  The  flanking  towers  of  the 
encompassing  wall  are  shown  to  be  a  device  in 
fortification  of  purely  Eastern  origin  ;  yet,  though 
the  legionary  camp  was  powerless  to  affect  the 
ancient  palace  plan,  it  affected  the  enclosing  wall. 
At  Ukhaidir  we  find  the  four  gateways  of  the 
Roman  camp,  one  in  the  centre  of  each  face, 
though  the  Eastern  practice  had  been  to  have 
only  one  entrance.  At  Samarra,  in  the  great 
palace  of  Balkuwara — almost  a  town  in  itself — are 
found  the  crossed  thoroughfares  which  were 
once  the  Via  Principalis  and  the  Via  Prastoria. 
Chapter  V  deals  with  the  genesis  of  the  facade 
and  its  decoration.  Here  again,  with  immense 
learning,  Miss  Bell  traces  back  each  decorative 
motive  and  constructive  feature  through  a 
series  of  buildings  to  the  earliest  instance  of 
it,  estimating,  in  this  way,  as  can  be  done  by 
no  other  method,  the  exact  origin  and  extent 
of  the  streams  of  influence,  which,  flowing 
together,  have  made  the  style.  Chapter  VI  deals 
with  the  evolution  of  the  mosque  plan  during 
the  first  six  centuries  of  Islam;  tracing  its  develop- 
ment with  minute  detail  Miss  Bell  shows  it  to 
have  been  simply  an  extension  of  the  idea  of  the 
primitive  Arab  courtyard,  which  itself  was  always 
invested  with  a  kind  of  sanctity.     So  closely  is  its 
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evolution  traced  that  it  would  appear  that  any 
resemblance  it  may  have  had  to  the  ancient 
Semitic  temple — as  suggested  by  Lane-Poole — 
was  fortuitous.  The  mosque  at  Mecca  of  course 
was  a  thing  apart ;  its  arrangement  could  never 
be  the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  mosques.  The 
first  mosques  were  built  on  columns,  the  earliest 
extant  example  of  a  mosque  with  the  arches 
resting  on  piers  being,  Miss  Bell  tells  us,  probably 
that  at  Harran,  parts  of  which  may  date  from  the 
8th  century.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
maksura  and  the  mihrab  were  copied,  the  one 
from  the  imperial  enclosed  dais  of  Byzantine 
churches,  the  other  from  the  Christian  apse.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  a  book  such  as  this 
in  the  space  available,  suffice  it  to  say  that  under 
each  heading  Miss  Bell,  with  the  whole  available 
material  at  her  finger  tips,  exhausts  her  subject, 
and  that  the  book  is  a  model  for  all  time  of  the 
scientific  method.  One  fault — the  only  one — Miss 
Bell  does  not  give  the  initials  of  authors  referred 
to  in  the  footnotes,  which  renders  many  of  them 
very  difficult  to  find  in  the  catalogue  of  a  large 
library.  K.  A.  C.  C. 

Cuxo  Amiet;    von   Eckart  von  Sydow.    Strassburg  (Heitz, 

"  Zur  Kunstgeschichte  des  Auslandes  "),  M3. 

This  book  is  styled  an  introduction  to  the 
pictorial  works  of  Cuno  Amiet,  who  is  a  well-known 
modern  European  artist,  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  still  lives,  though  he  mostly  received  his 
art  education  elsewhere.  Born -in  1868,  he  had 
his  first  lessons  in  the  studio  of  Buckster,  a  Swiss 
painter,  then  followed  ardent  study  in  Munich,  next 
he  worked  under  Bouguereau  and  Robert  Fleury  in 
Paris,  where  finally  he  fell  under  the  spell  of  the 
synthetic  school, pointillism, Gauguin  and  Cezanne. 
These  last  two  masters  have  influenced  him  most ; 
at  any  rate  out  of  these  multitudinous  elements  the 
art  of  Amiet  has  developed.  It  has  a  certain  person- 
ality, but  not  much  charm.  The  richly  coloured 
picture  The  Invalid  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  he 
has  yet  produced.  The  eleven  illustrations,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Breton  Washer-women, 
painted  in  1893,  will  show  what  he  learnt  from  the 
school  of  Pont  Aven.  This  book  with  its  short 
chapters  on  the  artist's  style,  invention,  and  reputa- 
tion sets  forth  concisely  what  is  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  student  of  modern  movements  in  European 
painting.  F.  G. 

Decorative  Ironwork  from  the  nth  to  the  18th  century;  by 

Charles  ffoulkes.     London  (Methuen).  42s. 

From  the  legendary  days  of  Tubal-Cain,  from 
Siegfried  forging  the  sword  Nothung,  in  fact 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  human  civilization 
and  progress,  the  craft  of  the  smith  has  continued 
with  hardly  any  change.  For  the  forging  of  iron 
the  same  materials,  the  same  tools  are  required  as 
in  the  days  of  primitive  man,  and  variation  is  only 
due  to  change  of  design  or  new  scope  for  utility, 
or  to  debasement  of  material.  So  much  has  this 
last  cause  affected  the  craft  of  the  smith  that  Mr. 
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ffoulkes  is  wise  in  restricting  his  survey  to  the 
period  covered  by  the  nth  to  the  r8th  century. 
It  is  not  that  good  ironwork  cannot  be  made  or 
obtained  in  England  nowadays,  but  anything  in 
the  shape  of  decorative  ironwork  is  usually  due  to 
the  fancy  of  amateurs,  if  not  to  actual  forging  by 
amateurs  themselves.  In  the  early  days  England 
was  proud  of  its  ironwork  and  ironworkers.  The 
soil/produced  'ore  enough,  and  the  forests  of  the 
Weald  in  Kent  and  Sussex  afforded  good  centres 
for  the  combustion  necessary  to  smelt  the  ore. 
The  surname  Smith  is  the  commonest  of  all  Eng- 
lish surnames,  yet  few  could  connect  it  with  the 
special  development  of  this  craft  in  England. 
The  history  of  this  craft  has  been  dealt  with  so 
fully  in  more  than  one  work  by  Mr.  Starkie  Gardner, 
that  Mr.  ffoulkes,  as  he  readily  admits,  has  little  to 
add  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  ffoulkes  is,  however, 
such  a  complete  master  of  his  subject,  that  all  he 
has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  decorative  ironwork, 
as  on  armour,  is  of  interest.  The  present  work, 
however,  depends  obviously  on  its  illustrations,  and 
as  a  picture-book  of  this  beautiful  craft  it  should 
stimulate  many  readers  to  ask,  why  in  our  own  time 
such  articles  of  regular  use  as  hinges,  doorhandles 
and  knockers,  brackets,  railings,  andirons,  etc., 
should  be  objects  for  contempt  and  base  use. 
Let  anyone  spend  half  an  hour  in  any  ordinary 
ironmonger's  shop  and  try  to  discover  any  single 
object  in  which  the  art  of  design  has  guided  the 
hand  of  the  maker,  whether  machine  or  hand  made. 
It  is  not  the  ironmonger's  fault,  but  that  of  our- 
selves, who  use  these  objects,  and  if  we  insisted  on 
better  things,  the  smiths  or  the  machines  which  do 
their  work  could  turn  out  good  things  as  fast  and 
as  cheaply  as  those  which  are  artistically  base  and 
vile.  This  work  by  Mr.  ffoulkes  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  series  now  being  issued  by  Messrs. 
Methuen  and  Co.  L.  c. 

La  Galleria  DEI  GONZAGA,  venduta  all'  Inghilterra  ncl  1627-28, 
documenti  degli  Archivi  di  Mantova  e  Londra,  raccolta  cd 
illustrata  da  AxESSANDRO  Luzio.  Milano  (Cogliati),  28  L. 
The  dispersal  of  the  famous  Mantuan  collection, 
which  in  the  first  years  of  the  17th  century  was 
unsurpassed  in  the  world,  is  an  interesting  and 
obscure  point  in  the  story  of  Italian  art.  One  of 
the  two  reasons  for  the  obscurity  of  this  subject 
was  that  it  was  a  secret  and  humiliating  "  deal  "  ; 
and  the  other  was  the  sack  of  Mantua,  which 
shortly  followed,  involving  the  whole  question  in 
still  further  confusion,  and  accounting  for  the 
disappearance  of  many  masterpieces.  Dr.  Luzio, 
with  his  special  knowledge  of  the  Mantuan  archives, 
does  much  in  this  volume  to  show  that  while 
Aldringen  and  his  savage  soldatcsca  did  quite 
sufficient  wanton  mischief  and  destruction  within 
the  great  palace,  the  Reggia  of  the  Gonzaghi,  the 
cream  of  their  collection  had  already  exchanged 
hands  before  the  city  was  finally  pillaged.  In  the 
opening  chapter  Dr.  Luzio  deals  in  detail  with 
the  finance  of  the  early  court  of  the  Gonzaga  ;  an 


elaborate  system  of  taxation  so  enriched  the  ruling 

dvnavty  that   immense  sums  ol   money  (37,000 
golden    florins   and    100,000  du.  ail) 

expended    in    gilts    and    dowries.      The    lavish 
expenditure,    however,   oi    the  Isabella 

d'Este,  the  Duke  Federigo,  forced  Ins  heir,  Duke 

Guglielmo,    in     1553,    to    institute    a    ref i,    "a 

model  of  economy  and  careful  expenditure  ".  But 
at  the  close  of  that  century  the  strong  rao 
Gonzaga  rulers  seems  to  lose  its  virility  ;  and  still 
further  declined  on  the  death  of  Duke  Francesco 
in  1612,  and  the  succession  of  his  brother,  the 
Cardinal  Ferdinando.  Though  Isabella  d'Este  had 
been  an  enthusiastic  collector,  the  gallery  itself 
had  been  actually  commenced  by  Duke  Guglielm<  1  ; 
and  a  mere  glance  at  the  inventory  of  Mantuan 
paintings  in  1627,  drawn  up  by  the  Duke 
Vincenzo  II,  and  a  valuable  part  of  Dr.  Luzio's 
work,  shows  what  treasures  of  art  it  then  possessed. 
The  actual  sale  took  place  under  the  weak  rule  of 
Vincenzo  II,  dominated  by  his  inexorable  minister, 
Alessandro  Striggi.  The  intermediary  was  a 
very  astute  dealer,  a  certain  Daniel  Xys,  who  was 
already  in  relations  with  the  Mantuan  court.  Dr. 
Luzio  gives  in  detail  the  whole  story  of  the 
extraordinary  transaction  which  neither  benefited 
the  Mantuan  princes  nor  the  English  monarch 
who  bought  it.  For  under  the  pressure  of  this 
shrewd  dealer  the  marvellous  collection  was  sold 
at  far  below  its  real  market  value ;  and  the  pur- 
chaser, Charles  I,  very  soon  became  entangled  in 
political  difficulties  which  made  him  need  all  the 
money  he  possessed  to  support  his  tottering 
throne.  The  Puritans,  upon  their  final  victory, 
dispersed  a  collection  which  might  have  placed 
the  English  nation  at  the  head  of  the  world  in 
Italian  masterpieces.  Subsequently  Daniel  Nys's 
ruin  was  also  proved,  for  he  had  made  himself 
responsible  at  a  very  low  price  for  the  second 
and  larger  purchase  which  followed  the  death  of 
Duke  Vincenzo  II,  and  being  unable  to  get  any 
money  from  England  seems  to  have  ended  in 
bankruptcy.  One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters 
in  the  appendix  is  that  upon  "The  Portraits  of 
Isabella  d'Este",  in  which  the  identification  by 
the  author  of  the  portrait  by  Lorenzo  Costa  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  is  of  especial  value,  but 
the  subject  has  been  fully  treated  here  by  Mr. 
Lionel  Cust  (Vol.  xxv,  p.  286).  s.  B. 

Old  Houses  and  Village  Blildincs    in    East   Axglia  ;  by 

Basil  Oliver,  a.r.i.b.a.  ;  illustrated.    (Batsford.)     21s.  net. 

This  is  a  very  readable  book,  and  the  profuse 
illustrations,  in  the  form  of  collotype  plates  from 
photographs,  add  considerably  to  the  interest. 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  the  last  exclusive  of 
its  metropolitan  area,  are  considered  as  con- 
stituting East  Anglia,  and  the  buildings  in  this 
area  which  have  been  selected  for  notice  are 
representative  of  all  types,  other  than  ecclesiastical, 
where  the  edifices  are  small  and  have  been  erected 
between  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  and  the  early 
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part  of  the  18th  century.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly 
well-informed  account  of  small  halls,  manor 
houses,  inns,  and  public  buildings  in  a  part  of 
England  which  is  especially  rich  in  beautiful 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  more 
modest  sort,  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
existence  of  these  beautiful  buildings  is  largely 
unknown  to  the  dwellers  in  the  three  counties. 
The  Sparrowes  House  in  Ipswich,  the  Dolphin 
Inn  (or  Bishop  Hall's  Palace)  near  Norwich, 
the  Hospital  for  Decayed  Fishermen  at  Yarmouth, 
the  Cupola  House  in  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  may  be 
familiar  to  other  than  architects,  antiquaries,  or 
artists,  because  of  their  situation  in  places  of 
business  resort,  but  most  of  the  delightful  buildings 
which  Mr.  Oliver  describes  so  clearly  and  with 
just  the  right  amount  of  technical  detail  lie  far 
from  the  ordinary  traffic  of  man,  and  even  though 
man  in  his  motor-car  gets  far  afield  to-day,  they 
would,  as  a  rule,  not  receive  any  close  attention. 
The  book  is  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  proper 
preservation  of  a  mass  of  lovely  work  of  all  sorts, 
and,  both  as  a  guide  to  the  study  of  our  country- 
side and  a  highly  instructive  architectural  manual, 
deserves  success.  S.  s.  s. 

Puvis  df.  CHAVANNES.     Par  Rene  Jean.     Paris  (Felix  Alcan), 

3  fr-  5°- 

M.  Jean's  book  is  one  of  M.  Pierre  Marcel's 

illustrated  "Art  et  Esthetique"  series,  and  it 
forms  a  commentary  on  the  work  of  Puvis  which 
may  fire  the  admiration  of  its  readers.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  enthusiastic.  M.  Jean  is  an  eloquent  and 
ardent  writer,  and  his  descriptions  of  the  paintings 
of  Puvis  contain  more  about  life  in  general  than 
they  do  about  paint  or  about  the  differentia 
of  the  work  of  which  he  writes.  One  would 
know  little  more  about  Puvis  as  a  painter  after 
reading  this  book  than  before ;  but  one  would 
know  what  paintings  he  executed,  where  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  about.  And  that,  with 
the  enthusiasm  possibly  excited  by  M.  Jean's 
writing,  would  be  a  fair  send-off  for  an  amateur 
desiring  to  study  Puvis  at  first  hand.  There  are 
24  plates,  useful  enough  as  a  guide  to  M.  lean's 
descriptions  of  certain  paintings,  but  scarcely  fair 
to  the  less  elaborate  figure-pieces,  such  as  the 
Espcrance,  which  was  reproduced  and  discussed  in 
The  Burlington  Maga~ine,  Vol.  XIII,  p.  9  (April 
1908).  H.  H.  C. 

Royal  Academy  Lectures  on  Painting  ;  Ii>'George  Clausen, 

R.A.     30  Must.  (Methuen.)    6s. 

Of  the  sixteen  lectures  printed  in  this  volume 
fourteen  have  already  been  published,  and 
welcomed  by  many  readers  as  a  lucid  and  sane 
course  of  instruction  in  the  fine  arts,  in  which 
Mr.  Clausen  has  endeavoured,  as  he  states  in  his 
preface,"to  indicate  to  the  student  a  line  of  thought, 
an  attitude  towards  his  work,  which  seems  to  me 
traceable  in  the  good  work  of  the  past,  and  which 
must,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  underlie  the  good 
work  of  the  present  and  future  in  whatever  way  it 


may  be  expressed".  This  catholicity  of  mind  is 
unusual  in  a  Royal  Academician,  and  is  further 
developed  in  the  two  lectures  now  published  for 
the  first  time  on  "Theories  of  Representation"  and 
on  "Expression".  We  congratulate  Mr.  Clausen 
on  having  had  the  courage  to  state  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  the  Royal  Academy  that  we 
should  "clear  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  nature 
can  be  comprised  in  one  artistic  formula,  or  that 
there  is  only  one  form  of  truth".  It  is  gratifying 
to  find  him  speaking  of  Chinese  drawing  as  having 
"  in  its  subtlety  and  ordered  precision  the  same 
kind  of  spirit  as  the  Greek  work".  Mr.  Clausen 
is  not  afraid  of  finding  somehow  good  in  the  works 
of  Cezanne,  Van  Gogh  and  Gauguin,  and  to  speak 
of  them  with  respect  even  if  as  an  Academician  he 
feels  bound  to  deplore  their  work.  We  regard 
Mr.  Clausen's  lectures  as  a  great  advance  in  the 
theoretical  teaching  of  the  fine  arts,  and  we  hope 
that  they  will  bear  good  fruit  in  the  artistic  output 
of  the  coming  generation.  L.  c. 

Antiquities  of  India  :  an  account  of  the  history  and  culture  of 
ancient  Hindustan  ;  many  Must,  and  a  map  ;  by  L.  D.  Barnett. 
(Lee  Warner.)     12s.  6d.  net. 

A  trustworthy  handbook  of  Indian  archaeology 
is  so  much  needed,  that  we  think  it  a  pity  that  the 
present  volume,  in  a  series  actually  devoted  to 
the  archaeology  of  various  countries,  should  as 
an  exception  be  concerned  rather  with  the 
"Antiquities",  in  the  sense  of  history  and  culture. 
The  historical  and  theological  portions  are 
certainly  very  good  ;  though  Dr.  Barnett  reveals  a 
curious  prejudice  when  he  speaks  (p.  17)  of  "even 
more  repulsive  developments  "  of  Yoga  than  those 
codified  by  Patanjali.  What  is  the  matter  with 
Patanjali  ?  A  sense  of  humour  is  revealed  in 
speaking  of  "  monogamy,  alleviated  by  con- 
cubinage" (p.  113).  The  present  writer  is 
disappointed  not  to  find  a  discussion  of  such 
matters  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  or  first  use 
of  silk  and  brass  in  India  (paper  and  ink  are 
mentioned) ;  some  account  of  music,  chess, 
costume  and  shipping ;  the  silpa  sastras  and 
canons  of  proportion  ;  origin  of  important  motifs 
in  decorative  art  ;  and  the  invention  of  steel. 
The  quite  short  section  (12  pp.)  on  sculpture  and 
painting  does  little  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
Indian  art.  The  frontispiece  is  almost  a  caricature 
of  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  paintings 
at  Ajanta ;  it  is  inscribed  as  "  by  permission  of 
the  India  Society",  but  has  little  resemblance  to 
the  coloured  copy  made  under  Mrs.  Herringham's 
supervision,  and  now  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington.  A.  K.  C. 

The  Hook  of   Pleasure  (Self-Love),    the    Psychology    of 

Ecstasy  ;  by  AUSTIN  OSMAN  SPARE,    (The  Author.  Si),  Golders 
Green  Parade.  N.W.)     10s. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  regard  Mr.  Spare's 
drawings  otherwise  than  as  diagrams  of  ideas 
which  I  have  quite  failed  to  unravel ;  I  can  only 
regret  that  a  good  draughtsman  limits  the  scope 
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of  his  appeal,  and  advise  the  curious  to  purchase 
the  well  produced  volume  from  the  author  at  the 
modest  price  which  lie  asks  for  it  and  judge  for 
themselves  ;  it  may  reveal  to  them  an  import 
denied  to  me,  and  may  lead  them  to  the  discovery 
ol  valuable  arc  ma  which  1  hope  are  concealed  in 
the  text,  though  I  cannot  offer  any  clue  to  guide 
them  in  the  search.  X. 

ogwes  oi    Permanent  Collections  :— (i)  New  York, 
mi  reopouTAN  Museum  of  Art.    A  catalogue  of  the  collec- 
tion oi  Persian  manuscripts,  including  also  some  Turkish  ami 
Arabic  presented  by  Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  prepared  and 
edited  by  A  N.Williams  Jackson  and  Abraham  Yohannan. 
1914.      New    Ynrk    (Columbia    University),  6s.    6d.   net — 
(2)   Maurjtshuis.    Musee   Royal   de   La   Have.    Catalogue 
raisonne  des  tableaux  et  des  sculptures,  2"  ed.    La   Haye 
(Mouton),  h.p. — 13)  Huston-  Public  Library.    Catalogue  ol 
books  relating  to  Architecture,  etc.,  and  ed.,  with  an  additional 
section  on  City  Planning.    Boston,  1914.  n.p. 
(1)  The   compilers   of   this   catalogue   describe 
with  great  completeness  Mr.  A.  S.  Cochran's  recent 
gift  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York,  of  20 
Persian,  2  Turkish  and  2  Arabic  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, ranging  from  a  copy  of  the  Qur'an,  made 
by   Ibrahim   Sultan,  grandson   of    Tamerlane,   in 
1427,    to   a    iQth  century    Persian    anthology    of 
Xi/.ami  and  other  well-known  poets.     The  arrange- 
ment, in  which  the  donor  assisted,  is  excellent. 
The  authors  in  each  language  and    their   works 
are  clearly  separated,  and  the  dates,  or  assigned 
dates,  of  the  copies  distinctly  marked.     The  MSS. 
are  enumerated  from  1  to  24,  and  are  described  in 
that  order  ;  Ferdausi  coming  first  with  five  copies 
of  his  "  Shah-namah  ",  dating  from  1587  to  the  17th 
century,  followed  by  Nizam!,  with  four  copies  of 
his  "  Khamsah  "  (Nos.  6-9),  one  copy  of  his  "  Haft 
Paikar"  (No.  10)  and  the  anthology  already  men- 
tioned (Xo.  11);   and  so   on.      Each  number  is 
uniformly  described — name,  size,  binding,  writing 
and  paper,  date  and  scribe,  memoranda,  subject 
and  arrangement,  and  illuminations.     The  illumi- 
nations are  described  in  their  general  character, 
the  subject  of  all  containing  figures  is  stated,  and 
the  particular  style  noted.     Of  the  13  illustrations, 
4  are  of  miniatures  by  Mirak  in  a  "  Khamsah  "  of 
1525,  and   2   represent   lacquer  paintings  on  the 
covers  of  a  late   15th-century  Turkish  MSS.  of  a 
Diwan  of  Mir  'All  Shir  Nawa'i.     The  only  fault 
to  be  found  is  that  the  illustrations  are  bound  up 
with  no  relation  to  the  text. 

(2)  The  new  edition  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
famous  gallery  at  The  Hague  is  based  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  one  compiled  by  Dr. 
Bredius  and  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot,  and  published 
in  189s-  In  arrangement  the  new  catalogue  re- 
sembles its  predecessor,  but  it  contains  a  plan  of 
the  galleries — a  useful  feature  that  was  missing 
from  the  last  edition — and  ten  additional  illustra- 
tions. The  illustrations,  numbering  72  in  all, 
are  well  worthy  of  this  excellent  catalogue,  the 
interest  and  value  of  which  is  enhanced  by  the 
numerous  signatures  of  artists,  which  have  been 
selected  and  reproduced  with  especial  care.     The 


critical  research  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  of 
course  brought  to  light  new  information  about 
some  of  the  pictures  at  The  Hague,  and  the  men 
by  whom  they  were  painted,  and  this  has  not  been 
overlooked  by  the  authors  of  the  present  volume. 
The  studies  of  Dr.  Bredius,  Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot 
and  other  authorities  have  resulted  in  certain 
identifications  and  re-attributions,  a  list  of  which 
is  given  on  p.  492.  W.  T.  \v. 

(3)  This  admirably  arranged  catalogue  of  the 
fine  collection  of  books  on  architecture  and 
decoration  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  should 
prove  useful  to  students  in  need  of  a  bibliography. 
It  is  classified  under  a  wide  range  of  subject 
headings  and  is  provided  with  a  bibliography. 
The  section  on  City  Planning  attracts  particular 
notice.  A.  C. 

Various  Catalogues  :— (1)  Chinese,  Corean  and  Japa 
POTTERIES,  descriptive  catalogue  of  loan  exhibition  of 
-elected  examples,  the  Chinese  and  Corean  authenticated  by 
R.  L.  Hobson,  H.A.,  oi  the  British  Museum,  London,  and  the 
Japanese  by  Edw.  G.  Morse,  M.A..  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston,  all  exhibited  under  the  auspices  of  the  Japan 
Society,  at  the  galleries  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.,  55^  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  March  2-21,  1914.  with  illustrations  in 
colour  and  half-tone,  and  with  a  report  on  early  Chinese 
potteries  compiled  from  original  sources  by  Rose  Si 
Williams  (on  sale  at  Yamanakas  &  Co.,  127  New  Bond  St., 
London,  W.  £1  is.).— (2)  New  York.  MeTROPOUI 
Museum  of  Art.  Special  exhibition  of  Chinese  paintings 
from  the  collection  of  the  museum,  1914  ;  catalogue  by  John 
C.  Ferguson.  N.P. — (3)  LEO  S.  OLSCHKX  Le  livre  en  Italic  a 
travers  les  siccles.     Florence  (Imp.  Juntine).  H.P. 

(1)  The  names  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson  and  Mr. 
E.  G.  Morse  are  in  themselves  sufficient  guarantee 
that   their    respective    sections   of   the   catalogue 
could  not  well  have  been  more  carefully  nor  more 
authoritatively  drawn  up.     It  is  evident  from  their 
statements  as  well  as  from  the  illustrations  that  the 
exhibition  must  have  been  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  the  sober  good  taste  with  which  the  catalogue 
is   produced   makes   it  a   pleasant   and  valuable 
memorial.    Many  colour-plates  are  wisely  avoided, 
but  the  exquisite  opalescent  bowl  of  Chun  type 
from  the  Sung  or  Yuan  period  in  Mr.  Peters's  fine 
collection,  represented  against  a  light  background, 
is  well  reproduced.    Mr.  Peters's  other  Chun  bowl 
represented,  against  a  very  dark   background,  is 
partly  on  that  account  not  nearly  so  successful. 
On  the  whole,  uncoloured  plates,  of  which  the 
catalogue  contains  25  pages,  give  a  truer  impres- 
sion and  recall  even  the  colour  better  than  anything 
that  colour-printing  can  yet  be  safely  trusted  to 
produce.      Mrs.    R.   S.   Williams's    "  Report  on 
Keramic   Wares   of   the   Sung    Dynasty"    is    an 
important    addition    to    the    catalogue,    for    she 
possesses    an    advanced   knowledge    of    Chinese 
which  only  fails  her  from  her  less  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  the  wares  of  which  the  original  docu- 
ments treat.     There  is  also  a  useful  glossary  of 
Chinese  terms.  M-  A- 

(2)  Mr.  Ferguson's  catalogue  describes  95 
exhibits  (including  11  albums  of  various  drawings) 
ranging  from  the  T'ang  to  the  Ch'ing  dynasty,  618 
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to  1911  A.D.,  though  nothing  later  than  the  18th 
century  seems  to  be  included.  There  is  a  preface, 
a  useful  series  of  appendixes,  and  a  bibliography, 
with  15  illustrations,  the  whole  pamphlet  being 
very  neatly  printed  in  the  best  American  manner. 
The  collection  represents  many  celebrated  Chinese 
artists,  but  small  half-tone  illustrations,  well  printed 
though  these  are,  give  very  little  idea  of  Chinese, 
or  of  Japanese,  drawings. 

NOTES 

Rheims. — When  at  the  outbreak  of  war  we 
expressed  in  our  last  number  the  hope  that  art 
might  still  be  regarded  as  outside  the  range  of 
conflict,  we  should  have  repudiated  with  indigna- 
tion the  idea  that  such  crimes  as  those  of  Louvain, 
Malines  and  Rheims  were  possible  in  modern 
Europe.  Least  of  all  should  we  have  expected  it 
from  Germany,  for  if  the  Germans  have  never  been 
strongly  creative  artists,  we  nevertheless  regarded 
them  as  deeply  concerned  in  the  artistic  inheritance 
of  mankind.  We  looked  to  them  as  colleagues  and 
frequently  as  leaders  and  pioneers  in  the  work  of 
historical  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  ancient 
art.  We  still  believe  that  among  those  whom 
we  have  known  and  whose  contributions  we  have 
always  welcomed  in  the  pages  of  The  Burlington 
Magazine  there  must  be  a  feeling  of  indignation  as 
deep  as  our  own  as  well  as  of  the  shame  which  we 
are  fortunately  spared.  It  will  be  a  relief  to  us  to 
hear,  as  we  still  hope  we  may,  that  they  have 
expressed  these  feelings  in  no  ambiguous  terms. 

It  is  always  rightly  felt  that  great  works  of  art 
cannot  belong  absolutely  to  their  legal  owners, 
whether  they  be  private  individuals  or  nations,  that 
in  a  special  sense  they  are  the  inheritance  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  has  been,  therefore,  generally 
recognized  in  modern'  warfare,  and  specifically 
declared  in  The  Hague  Convention,  that  works  of 
art  are  to  be  spared  from  all  damage  by  belligerents 
as  far  as  possible.  This  is  only  right  since  the 
destruction  of  works  of  art  gives  no  military  ad- 
vantage to  the  destroyer,  inflicts  no  military  loss 
on  the  victim  and  inflicts  a  spiritual  loss  upon  the 
whole  of  mankind.  The  Germans  appear  to  have 
failed  altogether  to  grasp  these  elementary  truths  of 
civilized  life.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Gothic  Town 
Hall  of  Louvain  is  not  entirely  ruined,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  the  much  more  remarkable  Gothic 
churches  of  that  town  are  wrecked  and  gutted.  It 
seems  likely  that  the  great  Rubens  at  Malines  has 
been  destroyed,  if  not  also  the  paintings  by  Dirk 
Bouts  at  Louvain.  But  the  culminating  and  in- 
expiable havoc  has  been  the  destruction  of  the 
cathedral  at  Rheims.  That  was  the  proudest,  most 
imposing,  though  perhaps  not  the  finest  creation 
of  13th-century  Gothic  art.  It  certainly  contained 
some  of  the  finest  sculpture  ever  produced  in 
Europe,  and  its  stained  glass  was  second  only  to 
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(3)  This  admirably  produced  brochure,  though 
avowedly  compiled  as  a  catalogue  of  Comm.  Leo 
Olschki's  exhibits  at  the  exhibition  at  Leipzig,  since 
become  notorious,  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  history 
of  printing  in  Italy,  and  in  itself  an  excellent  example 
of  Italian  printing  at  the  present  day.  Signor 
Olschki  is  known  to  many  as  a  learned  bibliophile, 
as  well  as  a  bibliopole,  and  this  compilation  by 
him  will  be  welcome  to  student  bibliographers. 


that  of  Chartres.  Its  historical  associations  made 
it  almost  the  central  shrine  of  Gothic  art  ;  and 
now,  by  an  act  of  wanton  and  hideous  malignity, 
it  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  If,  as  later  reports  seemed 
to  indicate,  the  older  church  of  S.  Remi  has  also 
been  destroyed  its  loss  will  be  felt  almost  as 
keenly  by  some  of  us.  It  had  none  of  the  pre- 
tentions of  the  great  cathedral,  but  it  was  a 
more  perfect  expression  of  the  free  and  logical 
organization  of  form  of  the  mediaeval  French 
builders.  Its  vast  and  spacious  triforium  was 
unique,  and  it  contained  examples  of  stained 
glass  which  dated  back  to  the  end  of  the  12th 
century.  These  showed  a  splendid  austerity  and 
nobility  of  design,  which  even  the  great  glass 
painters   of   the    13th    century   had   already   lost. 

What  madness  can  have  made  this  nation  of 
professors  and  art  historians  destroy  one  of  the 
great  possessions  which  they  shared  with  all  the 
civilized  peoples  of  the  world  ?  Can  megalomania 
have  so  far  deadened  their  critical  sense  that  they 
dream  of  greater  works  of  art  to  be  created  in  its 
place  by  a  Greater  Germany  ?  They  might  reflect 
that  not  only  cannot  the  Germans — nor  indeed 
any  people — of  to-day  build  with  a  particle  of  the 
logical  coherence  and  sense  of  order  of  the 
13th-century  French,  but  that  never  in  the  whole 
of  history  has  the  German  race  been  endowed  with 
the  gifts  for  such  constructive  imagination. 

The  Germans  may  at  least  boast  that  should 
the  Allies  catch  their  own  destructive  madness  they 
could  not  find  in  the  whole  of  Germany  any 
building  the  destruction  of  which  could  be  re- 
garded as  an  equivalent  ravage  for  that  of  Rheims, 
and  only  one  building  which  might  be  put  in  at 
all  the  same  class,  viz.,  the  Cathedral  of  Bamberg 
built  for  Germany  by  French  artists.  But  of  course 
any  such  ideas  of  revenge  are  worse  than  childish 
folly  ;  they  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  havoc 
which  we  condemn,  and  they  should  never  have 
found  expression.  Retaliation  would  merely  add, 
in  however  small  a  measure,  to  our  irreparable  loss, 
and  far  worse  they  would  mark  us  with  the  same 
stigma  of  barbarism  and  brutality.  We  trust  indeed 
that  if  ever  the  Allies  get  to  Berlin  they  will  care- 
fully preserve  the  unutterable  Siegesallee  as  a 
perpetual  warning  to  posterity  of  what  happens  to 
the  artistic  sense  of  a   nation  that  is  cursed  with 
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the  obsession  of  domination  by  force.  One 
punishment  we  might  indeed  inflict,  namely,  that 
even  when  the  Germans  have  learned  the  nauseat- 
ing futility  of  that  pretentious  work  they  shall  not 
be  allowed  to  destroy  it.  R.  F. 

A  MEMORIAL. — We  learn  that  Sir  Arthur  Evans, 
president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London, 
during  the  suspended  activity  of  the  Council  of 
the  Society  customary  at  this  time  of  the  year,  has 
himself  addressed  to  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  in  this  country  a  representative 
letter  in  the  following  terms  : — 

The  wholesale  destruction  wrought  by  the  German  troops, 
methodically  and  by  superior  orders,  of  ancient  and  beautiful 
bQildingS,  libraries,  institutions  of  learning,  and  works  of 
art,  at  Louvain,  Malines  (Mechlin)  and  other  Belgian  cities, 
g.>e^  beyond  the  ordinary  licence  of  warlike  operations.  It 
iends  to  show  that  in  default  of  effective  protests  no  monu- 
ments however  ancient  and  artistic,  nor  any  other  relics 
however  sacred  and  historic,  are  to  be  regarded  as  safe  in 
the  areas  affected  by  the  German  invasions. 

Under  such  circumstances,  we  venture  to  appeal  to  Your 
Excellency  to  urge  your  Government,  as  occupying  a 
neutral  position  of  great  authority,  to  use  their  powerful 
influence  with  the  German  Government  to  put  a  stoptoacts 
of  destruction  which,  though  carried  out  in  the  name  of 
military  necessity,  must,  we  feel,  be  equally  abhorrent  to 
the  civilized  sense  of  the  German  people. 

We  understand  that  Sir  Arthur  Evans  represents 
such  members  of  the  following  societies  as  he  has 
been  able  to  consult  :  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
London,  the  Royal  Academy,  the  British  Academy, 
the  Institute  of  British  Architects,  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Ancient  Monuments,  the  National 
Trust  and  the  Art  Workers  Guild,  and  we  cannot 
but  express  full  agreement  with  the  general  tenor 
of  his  letter. 

Gilbert  Stuart,  Portrait  Painter. — Gilbert 
Charles  Stuart,  son  of  Gilbert  Stuart  of  Perth,  was 
born  at  Narragansett,  Rhode  Island  (U.S.A.),  on 
December  3,  1755.  After  a  visit  to  Glasgow  and 
return  to  America  he  came  to  London  in  1777 
and  was  helped  and  instructed  by  Benjamin  West. 
He  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  exhibit  a  portrait 
at  the  Royal  Academy  the  same  year.  He  remained 
in  London  till  1789,  when  he  removed  to  Dublin 
until  1793,  in  which  year  he  returned  to  America, 
settling  eventually  at  Boston,  where  he  died  in  1828. 
Stuart  is  best  known  as  the  painter  not  only  of 
Washington,  but  of  most  of  the  leading  Americans 
of  his  time,  and  his  name  is  justly  honoured  in  the 
United  States.  His  work  in  London  and  Dublin 
is,  however,  much  less  known,  and  a  number  of 
excellent  portraits  by  Stuart  have  passed  under  the 
names  of  Romney,  Hoppner  or  Raeburn,  though  a 
fairly  large  number  has  been  engraved.  The 
importance  of  Stuart  as  a  portrait  painter  at  this 
date  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Strickland 
in  his  "Dictionary  of  Irish  Artists".  Recently 
Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  by  his  work  on  the  portraits  of  Washington, 


Franklin  and  others,  and  on  the  early  American 
painters,  has  done  so  much  to  illustrate  the  history 
of  his  country,  has  been  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  and 
England,  with  a  view  of  tracing  the  portraits 
painted  by  Stuart  between  1777  and  1793. 
Stuart  kept  no  books  of  accounts  or  list  ot  sit! 
the  task  has  not  been  easy,  but  Mr.  Hart  has  been 
able  to  trace  some  portion  of  the  1 1  -,t  of  portraits 
given  by  Mr.  Strickland.  Information,  however,  is 
desired  about  the  following  portraits  : — 

John  Fihgibbon,  Earl  o)  Clare;  lent  by  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Beresford  Hope,  M  1' ,  t<j  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition 
in  1868. 

Dukcof  Leinsicr,  engraved  by  C  II.  Hodges  (not  it  Carte 

Rev.  William  Preston,  Bishop  of  Kild.n- 

Euseby  Cleaver,  Bishop  of  Cork  and  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Dean  Butson. 

Lady  Charlotte  Clivc. 

Richard  Annesley,  of  the  Custom  House,  Dublin. 

Marchioness  of  Ormonde. 

Marchioness  of  Westmeath. 

Viscount  Sydney  (not  at  Krognal). 

The  Rev.  John  Rodgers. 

Hugh  Percy.  2nd  Duke  of  Northumberland,  engraved  in  1804 
by  C.  Turner. 

George  Montagu,  Duke  of  Manchester. 

Lord  ami  Lady  Erskiue. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ashburton. 

Admiral  Lord  Harrington. 

Admiral  Lord  Rodney. 

Admiral  John  Cell,  whole  length,  R.A.,  1785. 

Admiral  John  Harvey. 

Admiral  Thomas  Pringle. 

Admiral  Thomas  Russell. 

Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent,  engraved  by  J.  R.  Smith. 

Dr.  Richard  Warren. 

Dr.  William  Cruikshanks  (copy  in  Royal  College  of  Surgeons). 


John  Henderson  \ 
J.  G.  Hoi  man  > 
Alexander  Pope   ) 


actors. 
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artists. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 

Dominiek  Series 

William  Sharp 

John  Browne 

Richard  Earlom 

Thomas  Malton 

Sir  Robert  Listou,  Minister  to  U.S  A. 

Anthony  Merry,  ditto,  and  Mrs.  Merry. 

Caleb  Whitefoord. 

Joseph  Priestley. 

Thomas  Sheridan. 

Francis,  Earl  ofMoira. 

George  III,  Queen  Charlotte,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  these 

three  portraits  not  being   at   present  to  be  traced  in  the 

royal  collections. 

Information  concerning  these  portraits  will  be 
gladly  received  by  Mr.  Hart  at  47 17  Chester  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  or  can  be  transmitted  through 
this  Magazine.  L.  c. 

London'  Slade  Lectures  on  the  History 
OF  ART. — The  secretary  gives  notice  that  Dr. 
Tancred  Borenius  will  lecture  at  University 
College  on  Fridays  at  4.30  on  "  16th  and  17th- 
century  Art "  during  the  first  term,  beginning 
23  October,  1914,  and  on  "Venetian  Painting  up 
to  Giorgione"  during  the  second  term,  beginning 
15  January,  1915.  There  will  be  9  lectures  in 
each  course.  The  fee  for  either  course  is  1  guinea, 
or  for  both  ii  guineas. 
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BOLETTINO   DELL'    ARTE   DEL   MlNISTERO.      April  I9I4. 

"  Dr.  Salmi  writes  on  Romanesque  architecture  in  Mugello 
(the  district  watered  by  the  river  Sieve),  and  directs  attention  to 
its  many  important  architectural  features,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  of  close  study,  though  no  complete  or  accurate  guide  to 
this  part  of  Tuscany  at  present  exists.  — In  a  polemical  article 
of  no  importance  Dr.  Cantalamessa  reverts  to  the  long  discarded 
attributions  of  certain  pictures  to  Bellini,  among  them  a  Madonna 
and  Chihl  in  the  Borghese  Gallery,  on  which  he  bestows  exag- 
gerated praise ;  the  Assumption,  by  Basaiti,  in  S.  Pietro  at 
Murano,  and  the  Virgin  of  the  Meadow  in  the  National  Gallery. 
— Xote  also  as  a  supplement  "  R.  Scuola  Archeologica  Italiana 
in  Atene  "  and  "  I  servizi  archeologica  in  Libia". 

May. — Prof.  Gxoli  reproduces  a  fresco  in  S.  Fortunato  at 
Todi.  which  was  first  published  by  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  in  1907 
as  Masolino,  an  attribution  since  universally  accepted  and  now 
confirmed  by  a  document  in  the  archives  of  S.  Fortunato  which 
proves  that  in  Nov.  1432  Masolino  was  paid  for  the  work. 
Prof.  Gnoli  believes  he  can  recognize  Masolino's  hand  in  a 
lunette  over  the  door  on  the  left  of  the  facade,  in  which  some 
traces  of  painting  are  still  discernible.  The  document  which 
adds  a  new  date  to  the  biography  of  Masolino  was  published  in 
a  recent  guide  to  Todi,  though  the  writers  failed  to  recognize 
that  it  referred  to  this  fresco.  — Comm.  Corrado  Ricci  concludes 
his  article  on  the  mausoleum  of  Galla  Placidia  at  Ravenna  ;  he 
denies  that  the  mosaics  have  suffered  from  restoration  as  recent 
writers  have  affirmed,  and  asserts  that  there  are  no  early  mosaics 
better  preserved.  He  discusses  at  length  the  enigmatical  figure 
with  the  cross  on  his  shoulders  which  has  been  interpreted  as  a 
figure  of  the  Redeemer  and  more  recently  as  the  Avenging  Angel 
of  the  Apocalypse,  but  Dr.  Ricci,  taking  into  consideration  the 
gridiron  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  composition  with  a  fierce 
fire  burning  beneath,  holds  with  Dr.  Goetz  (in  his  "Ravenna", 
Berlin,  i9°i)  that  it  represents  S.  Laurence,  to  whom  Galla 
Placidia  may  have  had  a  special  devotion.  The  idea  underlying 
the  whole  building  and  the  true  significance  of  the  mosaic 
decoration  was  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross,  hence  the  cross  and 
not  the  Lamb  is  held  by  Christ  in  the  lunette,  and  the  cross  is 
borne  by  S.  Laurence.  Dr.  Ricci  believes  that  the  mosaics  were 
executed  by  Roman  artificers.  He  does  not  deny  Hellenistic 
influence  in  the  scheme  of  decoration,  nor  that  certain  compo- 
sitions were  inspired  by  oriental  iconography  ;  much  may  have 
been  derived  from  these  sources  but  the  artists  who  executed  the 
work  were  unquestionably  Roman.  A  note  at  the  end  deals  with 
a  recent  publication  on  the  monuments  and  history  of  Ravenna 
by  Prof.  Savini,  who  has  sought  to  deride  some  of  Comm.  Ricci's 
conclusions  but  whose  theories  the  latter  demolishes. 

June. — Dr.  MARIAN]  reproduces  the  wonderful  Venus  Anad- 
yomene  discovered  in  Cyrenaica  in  Dec.  last  (head  and  arms  are 
missing).  Some  twenty  statues  of  merit  have  been  discovered 
during  the  work  of  military  fortification  at  Gurenna  and  Ain 
Sciahat  but  this  Venus  surpassed  all  other  finds  by  its  extra- 
ordinary beauty  ;  the  writer  studies  it  as  representing  the  motive 
of  the  Anadyomene  in  a  purer  and  more  perfect  form  than  any 
other  existing  example.  The  place  assignable  to  it  in  the  history 
of  Greek  art  is  discussed  ;  its  connexion  with  the  Polycletan 
tradition  is  evident  and  the  name  of  Euphanor  of  Corinth  the 
painter  and  sculptor  (4th  century  B.C.)  suggests  itself,  though  no 
definite  conclusion  is  arrived  at.  The  question  is  one  requiring 
more  minute  and  accurate  study  than  is  possible  within  the  limits 
of  a  brief  article.  A  beautiful  head  of  Pallas  also  found  at  Cyrene 
and  of  the  same  period  is  reproduced.  — In  an  article  entitled  "  II 
Palazzo  dei  Tribunali  del  Bramante  in  un  disegno  di  Fra  Gio- 
condo ",  Dr.  Giovannoni  identifies  the  drawing  iii  question 
as  for  this  palace  U'liizi  No.  1539  recto).  It  forms  part  of  the 
book  of  drawings  which  Geymnller  assigned  to  Fra  Giocondo 
and  appears  in  Bartoli's  recent  publication  "  I  monumenti  nntichi 
di  Roma  nei  disegni  degli  1'nizi"  (Rome,  1914).  It  is  a  first 
sketch,  made  with  the  idea  of  completing  the  building  left  un- 
finished by  Bramante,  and  belongs  to  the  last  years  of  Fra 
Giocondo's  life,  1514  Or  1515.  — N>'te  also  "  Vicende  della  chicsa 
e  del  campanile  di  Gmttafcrrata ",  Dr.  Gi'idi  ;  — and  in  the 
"Cronaca"  Dr.  MdNOZ  reports  on  the  work  of  excavation 
carried  out  in  the  lower  church  of  S.  Crisogono.  Rome. 

Julv— Prof.  MOLMENT]  reproduces  Lord  Berwick's  Carpaccio 
'/in-  Holy  Family  with  Two  Kneeling  Donors  (exhibited  Nat.  Loan 
Exh.  1910).  signed  and  dated  1507,  and  fully  confirms  the  opinion 
expressed  by  the  Arundel  Club  in  publishing  the  picture  in  1909 
tli.it    it  was   the  most   beautiful  Carpaccio   in    England.   —Dr. 


Perxier,  in  "  Ricognizioni  archeologiche  nelle  Sporadi  ",  gives 
an  account  of  the  excavations  and  discoveries  since  May  1912, 
undertaken  by  the  Italian  Government  and  directed  by  Dr.  Gerola, 
who  was  joined  by  Dr.  Porroofthe  Italian  school  of  archaeology, 
Athens.  The  first  brief  survey  of  the  ground  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  excavations  at  Jalysos  and  Kaminos  (acropolis),  of  the 
vast  necropolis  of  Kymisala,  of  the  country  about  Leros  and 
of  the  slopes  of  Haghios  Phokas,  are  likely  to  be  attended  with 
highly  important  results.  The  task  of  carrying  on  the  excavations 
has  been  entrusted  to  Dr.  Porro  and  another  member  of  the 
school,  Dr.  Pace.  — Dr.  Caxtalamessa  contributes  notes  for  the 
future  biographies  of  two  painters  :  Guercino  and  Caravaggio. 
— The  "Cronaca"  contains  an  obituary  notice  of  Prof.  Camillo 
Boito,  the  well-known  Milanese  architect  and  writer  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  the  Brera  since  1897  ;  a  list  of  his 
principal  writings  is  appended. 

L'ARTE.     Fasc.  in.     May  1914. 

An  article  by  a  new  writer,  Dr.  Zaccarin'I,  deals  witli  Antonio 
Alberti,  an  early  15th-century  painter  of  Ferrara,  whose  daughter, 
it  appears,  was  the  mother  of  Timoteo  Viti.  Little  is  known  of  his 
early  life,  the  first  notice  of  him  is  of  1420  when  he  was  working 
at  Montone  in  the  service  of  Braccio  Fortebraccio,  and  before 
1423  he  appears  to  have  been  living  at  Urbino  ;  signed  frescoes 
by  him  still  exist  at  Talamello  finished  probably  e.  1437. 
Numerous  documentary  notices  are  published  which  throw  light 
on  his  career,  and  other  Ferrarese  painters  are  referred  to  whose 
work,  judging  from  the  reproductions,  is  not  striking.  — Dr. 
Cipolla  continues  his  useful  "  Ricerche  storiche  intorno  alia 
chiesa  di  Santa  Anastasia,  Verona"  ;  — and  Dr.  Longhi  begins 
a  lengthy  dissertation  entitled  "Piero  dei  Franceschi  e  lo 
sviluppo  della  pittura  veneziana".  — Mr.  Mason  Perkins  repro- 
duces a  fine  tondo,  Christ  on  the  Cross,  the  Madonna  and  S.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  the  Lehman  collection,  New  York,  which  he 
ascribes  to  Cossa  and  believes  to  be  a  work  of  his  late  period. 
— The  writer  who  signs  "  Evelyn  "  publishes  some  curious 
notices  of  Fra  Luca  Pacioli  discovered  in  the  archives  at  Borgo 
San  Sepolcro.  These  archives  have  now  been  admirably  re- 
arranged by  the  present  director,  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
that  many  new  discoveries  may  be  made  here,  especially  con- 
cerning Piero  della  Francesca.  — The  group  of  the  Pieta  in  terra 
cotta  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  at  Reggio  Emilia  is  ascribed 
to  Guido  Mazzoni  by  Prof.  A.  Venturi  ;  its  likeness  to  his  works 
at  Modena,  executed  between  1477  and  1480,  is  striking  though 
it  is  probably  earlier  in  date. 

Fasc.  iv.  July-August.  — Dr.  Biancale  begins  a  paper  en- 
titled "Giov.  Battista  Moroni  e  i  pittori  bresciani ",  though  in 
point  of  fact  practically  nothing  is  said  here  of  Moroni  (this  is 
reserved  for  a  future  article)  ;  considerable  space  is  devoted  to 
his  master  Moretto,  and  Romaninoand  Savoldo  are  touched  upon, 
the  latter  at  some  length  ;  a  wordy  article,  the  principal  merit  of 
which  is  that  it  reproduces  an  interesting  picture  of  S.  Matthew 
and  the  Angel  (ascribed  to  Savoldo)  the  present  whereabouts  of 
which  are  not  known.  — Dr.  Longhi  continues  his  paper  on 
Piero  dei  Franceschi  (as  he  prefers  to  call  him)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Venetian  painting  and  puts  forward  the  far-fetched  idea 
that  a  certain  change  observable  in  the  style  of  Giov.  Bellini's 
art  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  infiltration  of  Umbro-Tuscan  influence, 
that  is  of  the  style  of  P.  della  Francesca.  To  Bellini  Dr.  Longhi 
ascribes  the  polyptych  with  S.  Vincent  in  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo, 
Venice  ;  then  follow  pages  of  considerations  which  push  a  little 
further  the  theories  propounded  by  Prof.  Venturi  as  to  P. 
della  Francesca  and  his  influence,  but  fail  to  convince.  — 
Dr.  de  Nicola  writes  on  some  paintings  of  small  value 
in  the  Casentino,  one  of  which  he  attributes  to  Arcangelo 
di  Cola  di  Camerino,  and  reproduces  beside  it  in  sup- 
port of  his  attribution  the  picture  belonging  to  Mrs.  Long- 
land,  who  had  kindly  placed  the  photograph  at  his  disposal. 
— Dr.  Marine  publishes  a  first  article  on  Fra  Angelico's  frescoes 
in  S.  Marco,  Florence,  and  the  influence  apparent  in  his  work 
and  in  those  of  his  pupils,  Guidolino  and  Benedetto  di  Val  di 
Mugello,  of  the  preaching  of  Fra  Giov.  Dominici,  the  founder  of 
the  monastery  of  S.  Domenico,  near  Ficsole,  and  of  many  other 
houses  of  the  Domenican  order  in  Italy.  Dr.  Maione  considers 
that  the  frescoes  in  S.  Marco  are  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit 
and  mode  of  thought  of  this  great  preacher.  — Dr.  Longhi,  in  a 
contribution  to  Greco  centenary  Indies  publishes  Mancini's 
short  MS.  life  of  the  artist,  and  dwells  more  especially  upon 
Greco's  Roman  sojourn  and  upon  his  reasons  for  quitting  Italy 
i"i  Spain.     As  lo  the  date  of  his  departure,  Dr.  Longhi  believes 
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it  to  have  taken  place  curlier  than  1575-6.  the  date  usually 
>ed  —  Dk  Pooolari  publishes  a  Madonna  and  Child  by 
innl  Bellini.  Though  scarcely  more  than  a  sketch  inej 
much  injured,  it  is,  nevertheless,  >  work  of  great  interest  and 
beautv  ;  it  belongs  to  the  Galvani  family  .it  Cordenons  in  Ftinli, 
a  collection  which  contains  a  few  other  noticeable  palnbngs, 

principally   Venetian.  — PROF.  VENTTJRl   writes  on   Donatello's 

altar  in  the  church  ol  the  Santo  at  Padua,  which  must  originally 

have  been  the  finest  work  of  the  kind  which  ever  adorned  the 
altar  Ol  an  Italian  church  in  the  15th  century.  Numerous 
assistants  are  mentioned  in  the  contract  ol    I447  and  the  Work 

must  have  progressed  rapidly.  With  the  aid  ..1  new  documents 
recently  discovered,  Prof.  Venturi  endeavours  to  reconstruct  and 

give  some  idea  Ol  the  work  M  it  was  when  completed;  it  was 
described  by  the  "  Anonimo",  but  a  mistake  oi  his  and  some 
other  incorrect  statements  have  hitherto  given  rise  to  false 
impressions  on  the  subject  of  the  reconstruction. 

Rassegna  d'Arte.    Jan.  1914. 

COITM.  RlCCl  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  .S.  Jerome  in  his 
Study,  the  altar-piece  of  the  6th  chapel  on  the  right  in  S.  1'etronio, 
Bologna,  was  executed  ft  1484  by  Ercole  Roberti,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  working  at  Bologna  as  early  as  1481.  —Dr. 
1'iccirki.i.i  writes  on  the  works  of  art  at  Prata  Ansidonia  in  the 
Ahruz/i.  The  church  of  S.  Nicola  there  contains  an  ambone 
and  Easter  candle  of  extraordinary  beauty,  both  originally  in  the 
interesting  church  of  S.  Paolo,  but  transported  to  S.  Nicola  in 
1796;  another  fine  ambone  is  at  Bominaco,  and  fragments  of 
fresco  are  in  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  ad  Oratorium  at  Capestrano. 
The  church  of  Santa  Giusta  di  Bazzano  is  an  admirable  example 
of  Lombard  architecture  ;  its  date  is  now  proved  to  be  1238.  — 
COUNT  Mai.agizzi  reproduces  a  number  of  hitherto  unknown 
Venetian  pictures  of  the  18th  century  in  private  collections  at 
Milan. 

Feb.— MR.  Mason  Perkins  reproduces  an  unknown  portrait 
of  a  lady  by  Paolo  Veronese  in  the  Schlichting  coll.,  Paris,  but 
is  unable  to  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  provenance  or  the 
personality  of  the  subject.  The  date  is  probably  between  1560 
and  1570.  — Dr.  Fogolari,  among  Lombard  artists  of  the  early 
cinquecento  in  Venice,  deals  with  Francesco  da  Milano,  whom 
he  considers  a  follower,  if  not  an  assistant,  of  the  so-called 
pseudo-Boccaccino  (who  is  now  identified  by  Malaguz/i  as 
Antonio  Agostino  da  Lodi).  Educated  like  the  latter  in  Lom- 
1  ir.lv.  in  the  school  of  Leonardo.  Francesco  went  to  Venice  and 
followed  the  methods  of  Alvisc  Vivarini,  or  rather  of  his  con- 
tinuator,  Basaiti,  and  finally  lost  himself  in  the  vortex  of  16th- 
century  Venetian  painting.  A  very  heterogeneous  collection  of 
pictures  is  here  reproduced  and  ascribed  to  him.  — Note  also — an 
account  of  the  exhibition  of  drawings  and  engravings  in  the 
Uffizi,  dealing  especially  with  the  work  of  Giulio  Parigi,  Callot 
and  Stcl'ano  della  Bella,  by  Dr.  PaNICHI  ;— and  the  late  16th- 
century  medallists,  Alfonzo  Ruspagiari  and  Gian  Antonio 
Signorctti,  by  Dr.  Balletti. 

March. — Dr.  Foratti  deals  with  a  subject  well  worthy  of 
study — i.e.,  the  paintings  of  Paolo  Veronese  in  Venetian  villas. 
The  frescoes  of  the  villa  Soranza  (now  destroyed)  were  of  1551; 
a  few  fragments  are  preserved  at  Castelfranco  and  Venice,  while 
more  than  a  hundred,  transferred  to  canvas,  are  said  to  have 
been  taken  to  England.  From  Soranza  the  master  went  to  Brno 
in  1553  or  1554,  and  worked  there  with  Zelotti.  At  Thiene  he- 
was  assisted  by  the  same  painter  and  by  Antonio  Fasolo  ;  at 
Maser  (1567)  by  Zelotti,  and  probably  also  by  Benedetto  Caliari  ; 
and  at  the  Villa  Caldogno,  near  Viccnza  (c.  1570  or  71),  again 
by  Fasolo.  The  frescoes  in  many  other  villas  are  often  ascribed 
to  him,  but  can  only  be  regarded  as  by  his  followers  ;  good 
works  by  Zelotti  are  seen  at  Cataio,  near  Battaglia.  — Other 
articles  on  the  Bramante  Exhibition  at  Florence,  and  on  pictures 
by.  or  ascribed  to,  Lo  Spagna  in  private  collections  in  England 
and  elsewhere. 

April. — No  less  than  three  articles  arc  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  II  Greco  and  his  work  on  the  occasion  of  his  third  centenary. 
In  that  by  Mr.  Mason  Perkins  three  hitherto  unpublished 
works  are  reproduced  :  the  Knight  of  Malta,  a  fine  and  attractive 
portrait  of  his  earlier  time  in  the  Blumenthal  coll.,  New  York, 
and  two  other  pictures  owned  by  the  dealer  Ehrich,  one  of 
which,  the  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  does  not,  judging  from  the 
illustration,  appear  to  merit  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by 
Mr.  Perkins.  — Dr.  Siren  reproduces  pictures  in  the  museum 
at  Stockholm,  among  them  some  late  Italians,  two  admirable 


portraits  by  rhomas  de  K,  .  '.an 

der  Hoecke,  perhaps  I  which  at  first  sight  might 

be  mistaken  for  a  Van  Dyck   —Dr.  Nicodemi 

an   article   (begun   in    November)  entitle  I   "  Codici  miniati  dell' 

Archivio  Sant-ambro  iano  ". 

May — Dr.  Stangrellini  identific    in  th<    1  1   at 

Florence  two  works  of  Sal  vatoi  1  \tle  of  Christ 

beneath  the  Walls  of  Ja  usalem,  which  Dr.  OzZOU  ipher 

oi    Salvator,  believed  to   be   lost  ;  the  other,  the  Return  oj  the 
Prodigal [1),  is  identified    by  its  obvious  connexion   with  the 
picture    in    the    Pitli    known    as    I.a    MtntOgna.  — DS 
contributes  some  interesting  notes  on  "Tovaglie  Pcrugine  "  and 
their   decorative  and   symbolical    motives,  taken  from  In-   forth- 
coming volume  00   this  subject  to  be  published   by  Alficri  and 
Lacroix  at  Milan.  — Mr.  Mason  Perkins  continues  his  "Dipinti 
Senesi  sconosciuti  oinediti",     The  frontispiece  is  the  magnifi- 
cent Adoration  of  the  Magi,  formerly  in   the  Abdy  coll.,  which 
Mr.  Perkins  has  restored  to  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni,  and  di 
nates  one  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  manifestations  of  Sii 
art  of  the  15th  century. 

June. — Dr.  FriZZO.NI  reviews  the  magnificent  catalogue  of  the 
Cook  collection  at  Richmond,  the  first  volume  of  which,  dealing 
with  the  Italian  pictures,  is  by  Dr.  Tancred  BoreniuS.  I 
CagxoLA  summarizes  an  interesting  article  by  Dr  11  V  who 
has  proved  that  the  well-known  Madonna  and  Child  in  the 
Brera  by  Gaudenzio  Ferrari  was  originally  the  centre  of  a 
triptych  ;  two  panels  with  S'.S.  Cecilia  and  Margaret  respec- 
tively, now  in  the  Rumjantzeff  coll.  at  Moscow,  formed  the 
wings.  An  old  copy  of  the  central  panel,  showing  the  whole- 
figure  (the  panel  in  the  Brera  has  been  cut  down  just  below  the 
knees  of  the  Madonna),  is  in  the  Leipzig  museum.  Dr.  Y 
suggestion  that  these  panels  are  of  the  same  date  as  the  frescoes 
of  the  chapel  of  S.  Margaret— i.e.,  of  c.  1507 — cannot  be  accepted, 
as  this  date  is  obviously  too  early  for  the  pictures  in  question,  but 
Count  Cagnola  thinks  the  triptych  may  not  improbably  have 
been  painted  later,  between  15 14  and  1520,  as  the  altar-piece  of 
this  chapel.  — "La  casa  dei  Medici  di  Nosiggia  e  il  palazzo  di 
Pio  IV  in  Milano"  is  the  title  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Mbzzanottb 
dealing  with  the  modest  house  at  Milan  where  the  future  Pope- 
was  born,  and  with  the  magnificent  palace  erected  by  him  in  his 
native  city,  which  was  still  in  existence  in  1865.  Four  drawings 
for  the  facade  anddoorways  of  the  palace  by  the  architect,  Yiucenzo 
Seregno,  were  discovered  in  the  Ambrosiana  by  Prof.  Beltrami  and 
are  here  reproduced,  together  with  drawings  of  the  house  of 
Bernardino  dei  Medici,  the  father  of  Pius  IV.  An  account  is 
given  of  different  members  of  the  Medici  Nosiggia  family,  who 
settled  at  Milan  in  the  1 6th  century. 

Madonna  Verona.    Fasc.  29.    Jan. -March.  1914. 

An  unknown  work  by  Liberate  da  Verona  is  published  by  Dr. 
Pacchioni,  namely  a  page  from  an  illuminated  MS.  now  in  the 
Ducal  Palace  at  Mantua.  The  paintings  of  this  MS.  are  the  work 
of  two  miniaturists,  the  earlier  portion  being  perhaps,  by  Belbelli  1 
of  Pavia,  who  is  known  to  have  begun  a  codex  in  1461  which 
Francesco  Gonzaga  sent  to  his  mother  Barbara  of  Brandenburg 
in  an  unfinished  condition,  promising  to  send  an  artist  to  complete 
it.  The  Duchess  replied  that  this  was  unnecessary,  as  she  had  a 
young  miniaturist  at  Ferrara  who  did  very  good  work.  Dr. 
Pacchioni  evidcntally  inclines  to  believe  that  Liberale  was  the 
author  of  these  later  works.  Vasari's  annotators  state  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  illuminations  executed  by  this  master  at  Siena 
passed  to  Spain,  but  Dr.  Pacchioni  considers  that  a  more  careful 
examination  of  MSS.  at  Mantua,  and  a  comparison  between  them 
and  those  existing  in  the  Piccolomini  Library,  will  serve  largely 
to  increase  the  sum  total  of  Liberale's  work  in  Italy,  and  to  throw- 
light  on  his  artistic  education,  a  problem  more  complex  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed.  —DR.  Da  Re  writes  on  the  Pellegrini 
chapel  in  S.Bernardino,  commissioned  byMarghcrita  Pellegrini, 
the  design  (afterwards  ruined  by  others)  having  been  furnished 
by  Michele  Sanmichelc.  A  document  published  by  Dr.  Da  Re 
proves  that  it  was  begun  in  1538,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
Sanmichelc,  being  overwhelmed  with  work  as  military  architect  to 
the  republic,  entrusted  his  cousin,  Paolo  da  Porlezza,  with  the  task 
of  carrying  out  thecommission,  though  itappears  (from  a  document 
here  published)  that  Margherita.  dissatisfied  with  him,  appealed  to 
the  Podesta  for  leave  lo  entrust  the  work  to  another.  —Dr.  Forti 
contributes  a  paper  on  the  dragon  or  basilisk  which,  with  the 
Moscardo  collection,  has  passed  into  the  MuseoCivico  at  Verona 
This  curious  object  was  produced  by  the  mummification  of  a 
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certain  cartilaginous  fish  "  Dasybatis  fulloniea".  The  inventor  of 
these  monstrosities  is  thought  to  have  been  a  certain  Leone 
Tartaglini  da  Fojano,  a  chemist  and  herbalist  of  Venice  ;  a 
number  of  letters  bearing  on  the  subject  from  him  to  Ulissc 
Aldobrandi  of  1571  and  1572  are  published.  — Dr.  da  Lisca  con- 
cludes his  study  of  the  church  of  SS.  Teuteria  and  Tosca  at 
Verona,  of  works  executed  there  and  discoveries  made  ;  and 
Dr.  Cipolla  in  a  brief  note  on  the  same  church  refers  to  the 
two  tablets  of  lead  discovered  and  reproduced  by  Dr.  Lisca  ;  he 
considers  them  to  be  the  originals  which  Bishop  Ognibene 
caused  to  be  made  (when  he  restored  and  reconsecrated  the 
church  in  1 160)  and  to  be  placed  with  the  two  bodies,  believed 
by  him  to  be  those  of  SS.  Teuteria  and  Tosca,  in  the  new  shrine 
prepared  to  receive  them. 

Felix  Ravenna.  April-June. 
— Dr.  Santi  Mlratori  writes  on  the  painted  glass  (simple 
decorative  designs)  in  the  refectory  and  church  at  Classe,  executed 
in  1706  by  Fra  Giuseppe  Grimani.  — Comm.  Ricci  publishes 
documentary  notices  of  the  campanile,  bells  and  clock  of  San 
Vitale  at  Ravenna  ; — and  Dr.  Manni,  in  an  article  entitled  "  A 
proposito  del  sacello  primitivo  e  della  leggenda  di  San  Vitale  ", 
deals  more  especially  with  the  legend  of  the  saint  to  whom  the 
basilica  is  dedicated.  — Dr.  Belsiviri  publishes  a  document 
concerning  the  losses  sustained  by  the  abbey  of  Classe  during 
the  siege  of  Ravenna  by  the  French  in  15 12,  which  proves  that 
the  tales  of  devastation  circulated  by  later  historians  were  greatly 
exaggerated.  The  supposed  destruction  of  the  archives  at  this 
time  is  proved  to  be  a  myth,  and  the  loss  and  damage  suffered 
there  were  due  to  other  than  French  depredations.  — In  the 
continuation  of  Dr.  Bernicoli's  "  Arte  e  Artisti  in  Ravenna  " 
miniaturists  and  embroiderers  are  treated  ;  the  former  nearly  all 
came  from  other  parts  of  Italy,  one  only,  Francesco  Longhi,  being 
of  Ravenna ;  neither  were  embroiderers  numerous  at  Ravenna, 
and  but  few  names  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  were  found  by 
Dr.  Bernicoli.  Under  "  Communications  "  we  find  it  noted  that 
the  accuracy  of  a  suggestion  by  Sir  Martin  Conway,  that  the 
head  of  the  so-called  Carmagnola,  which  surmounts  the  angle  of 
a  balustrade  in  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  might  be  the  missing  head 
from  a  porphyry  statue  in  the  museo  archivescovile  at  Ravenna, 
has  been  tested  ;  a  cast  of  the  Venice  head  was  sent  to 
Ravenna  and  it  was  then  found  that  it  had  no  connection  with 
the  Ravenna  torso.  — Dr.  Stein  publishes  a  brief  chronological 
list  of  the  Bishops  of  Ravenna  in  the  7th  century.  It  differs  from 
the  chronology  usually  accepted,  but  is  the  result  of  his  own 
recent  researches,  which  will  be  incorporated  in  his  forthcoming 
volume  on  the  subject.  The  note  is  published  as  a  protest 
against  the  action  of  Mgr.  Testi-Rasponi,  who,  it  appears,  has 
pirated  the  date  of  Archbishop  Theodorus  from  the  MS. 
which  Dr.  Stein,  with  great  generosity,  had  lent  to  him  for  his 
private  use,  and  has  published  it  in  the  Jan.  number  of  "  Felix 
Ravenna". 

FAENZA.     Anno  11.     Fasc.  I.     Jan.-March  1914. 

M.  Bigot  contributes  the  very  interesting  paper,  which  he 
read  before  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Letlres,  on 
the  "  Frie/.es  of  the  Palace  of  Darius  "  (5th  century  B.C.),  brought 
t •  >  France  by  M-  and  Mme.  Dieulafoy,  and  now  in  the  Louvre. 
The  substance  of  which  each  frieze  is  composed  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  product  of  ceramic  art,  and  consequently  as 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  baked  clay ;  but  the  experiments 
made  by  M.  Bigot  and  the  exhaustive  analysis  to  which  he  has 
subjected  certain  of  these  fragments  of  enamelled  bricks  have 
proved  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  that  they  are  composed 
largely  of  a  mortar  of  lime  which  when  baked  constitutes  an 
excellent  building' material;  in  the  "Frieze  of  the  Archers" 
the  enamelled  bricks  were  exceedingly  brilliant  in  colour. 
Another  frieze  in  the  Louvre  (also  brought  by  M.  and  Mine. 
Dieulafoy),  that  of  the  "  Winged  Bulls",  was  made  of  unburnt 
bricks  of  a  pinkish  yellow  tone  with  an  admixture  of  straw  and 
rushes.  M.  liigot,  besides  giving  a  lucid  and  minute  account  of 
his  practical  experiments,  sets  forth  also  the  importance  of  such 
materials  in  the  present  day  for  building  purposes  and  statuary 
and  expresses  the  conviction  that  this  lost  art  will  now  be, 
revived,  and  will  once  more  take  its  place  in  modern  architec- 
ture. — MR.iBARltERhas  a  short  note  on  Mexican  majolica  which 
was  introduced  into  the  country  by  Spanish  potters  from  Talavera 


before  1650.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  owing 
to  the  importation  of  Chinese  porcelain,  Mexican  potters  were 
dominated  by  Chinese  methods  and  forms.  After  1800  this 
influence  disappears,  and  the  ware  gradually  degenerated.  — 
Dr.  Ballardini  reproduces  a  Faenza  jug  dated  1549  with  the 
Venetian  lion  and  the  Casa  Pirota  mark  ;  brief  notices  of  potters 
from  the  early  15th  to  the  early  17th  century  are  given,  and 
documentary  notices,  chiefly  of  potters  of  Fano,  are  published  at 
the  end. 

April-June. — Dr.  Guerra  writes  on  ceramic  art  in  Egypt  in 
the  Grieco-Roman  and  Coptic  periods  as  illustrated  by  the 
discoveries  and  publications  of  Mgr.  Kaufmann,  the  well-known 
authority  on  Christian  archaeology.  —Dr.  Fabbri  deals  with  the 
Berlin  china  manufactory  founded  by  Wegely  in  1751,  and 
acquired  for  the  state  by  Frederick  the  Great  in  1763.  The 
150th  anniversary  of  its  existence  as  a  royal  manufactory  was 
celebrated  in  Oct.  1913.  — Dr.  Mosca  writes  of  the  glazed  tile 
industry  at  Naples.  In  consequence  of  a  communication  from 
Giuliano  da  Maiano  to  his  brother  Benedetto  at  Florence  in  1488 
asking  for  the  despatch  to  Naples  of  20,000  glazed  "  mattonelle  " 
it  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  obtainable  there  ;  but 
the  writer  shows  that  this  is  erroneous,  and  that  from  the  early 
14th  century  to  the  17th  or  18th  a  flourishing  industry  existed  in 
Naples  which  has  only  now  succumbed  to  industrial  conditions 
and  modern  methods.  — Documents  relating  to  ceramics  (Rome 
and  Faenza)  are  published  by  Dr.  Grigioni. 

La  Bibliofilia.     March,  1914. 

Some  engravings  not  before  published,  in  the  Malaspina 
Gallery,  Pavia,  are  reproduced  and  commented  on  by  Dr.  Soriga. 
— Dr.  Sighinolfi  concludes  his  article  on  Francesco  Puteolano 
and  the  earliest  printing  at  Bologna  and  Parma,  and  publishes  a 
number  of  documents. 

April.  — Dr.  d'Ancona  contributes  a  note  on  Don  Simone 
Camaldolese  of  Siena,  a  Florentine  miniature  painter  of  the 
close  of  the  14th  century,  to  whom  he  is  able  to  ascribe  the 
miniatures  in  antiphonariesin  the  Sacristy  of  Santa  Croce,  in  the 
Lorenziana  Library  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  mediocre  artist 
whose  chief  merit,  according  to  Dr.  d'Ancona,  was  that  he  in- 
augurated a  style — a  mixture  of  the  Sienese  and  the  Florentine — 
upon  which  Don  Lorenzo  Monaco  was  so  soon  to  set  the  seal  of 
his  strong  personality.  — The  Editor  continues  his  list  of  books 
unknown  to  bibliographers,  and  announces  the  publication  of 
Dr.  d'Ancona's  great  work  "La  Miniatura  Fiorentina",  nth  to 
1 6th  century ;  a  specimen  illustration  is  given,  a  miniature  by 
Francesco  d'Antonio  del  Cherico  from  an  antiphonary  in  the 
Lorenziana  representing  the  Consecration  of  S.  Maria  del  Fiore. 
— Dr.  Zambra  of  Budapest  gives  an  account  of  the  Codex  Zichy 
in  the  Library  there  as  a  contribution  to  the  study  of  Italian  lyrics. 

May.— The  Psalter  belonging  to  the  Dominicans  of  S.  Maria  di 
Castello  at  Genoa  is  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Hevesy.  —The  Editor 
gives  an  annotated  list  of  some  highly  important  MSS.  in  his 
possession,  and  reproduces  a  few  of  the  miniatures  (French  13th 
century  and  Italian  14th  and  15th  centuries).  — Dk.  Vaganay 
continues  his  bibliographical  essay  "  Les  Romans  de  chevalerie 
italiens  d'inspiration  espagnole  ",  Amadis  di  Gaula. 

June-July. — Dr.  Almagia  reproduces  the  unique  map  of  Italy 
(British  Museum),  a  woodcut  produced  not  later  than  1540  by 
Andrea  Vavassori,  who  was  working  in  Venice  in  the  first  half 
of  the  16th  century.  Other  maps  produced  by  him  between 
1520  and  1566  are  enumerated.  Of  earlier  maps  of  Italy  one  is 
known  to  have  been  cut  in  wood  by  Benedetto  Bordone  in  I5°3, 
but  no  trace  of  it  has  thus  far  been  found.  The  articles  on  early 
printed  books  in  the  libraries  at  Budapest  and  Piacen/a,  and 
on  Italian  romances  due  to  Spanish  inspiration  are  continued, 
and  the  Editor  publishes  particulars  of  two  more  valuable 
MSS.  in  his  possession.  Under  "Notizie"  brief  accounts  are 
given  of  the  book  trade  of  Leipzig  and  its  phenomenal  activity; 
of  the  "  Cymbalum  Mundi  "  by  Bonaventure  Dcspericrs,  and  of 
the  Armenian  abbot  Mechitar  who  in  1697  founded  a  community 
which  he  placed  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  and  established 
in  1717,  settling  it  on  the  island  of  S.  Lazzaro  near  Venice, 
where  it  is  still  represented;  his  typographical  work  there  is 
discussed.  The  invention  of  the  Armenian  alphabet  by  SS.  Isacco 
and  Mesruleio  a  century  after  the  conversion  of  Armenia  to 
Christianity,  and  its  diffusion  are  touched  upon,  !■ 
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A     NEW    PORTRAIT     OF    SIR 
HOLBEIN  THE  YOUNGER 
BY  PAUL  GANZ* 

iMONG  the  Englishmen  with  whom 
Holbein  was  Bret  associated  on  terms  of 
[friendship  and  who  have  been  immor- 
talized  by  his  brush  during  his  first 

^visit  to  England  in  1528  were  Thomas 

Godsalve  of  Norwich  and  his  son  Sir  John  God- 
salve,  so  familiar  to  all  students  from  the  double 
portrait  of  the  father  and  son,  dated  1528,  and  now 
in  the  Dresden  gallery.1  This  painting  was  formerly 
iri  the  collection  of  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who 
probably  acquired  it  from  the  Godsalve  family; 
it  appears  in  the  inventory  of  the  countess  of 
Arundel's  pictures  in  1655  [see  Burlington  Magazine, 
xix,  p.  282,  &c],  and  like  so  many  of  her  pictures 
found  its  way  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Dresden. 
Probably  as  well  known,  especially  in  recent 
facsimile  drawings,  is  the  coloured  portrait  of  Sir 
John  Godsalve  among  the  famous  series  of  draw- 
ings by  Holbein  at  Windsor  Castle.  Thomas 
Godsalve,  the  father,  was  a  native  of  Norwich 
and  born  about  1482.  He  was  public  notary  and 
principal  registrar  of  the  consistory  court  of 
Norwich  under  the  bishop,  Richard  Nix.  This 
was  a  lucrative  post,  and  enabled  him  to  invest  his 
profits  in  various  landed  estates  in  Norfolk.  Bishop 
Nix,  who  was  much  associated  with  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  was  an  opponent  of  the  reformed  religion, 
and  especially  of  heretical  books.  It  is  somewhat 
surprising,  therefore,  to  learn  from  a  copy  of  the 
famous  Bible  printed  in  1487  by  Anton  Koberger 
at  Niirnberg,  that  this  work  in  four  volumes,  folio, 
was  the  property  of  "Thomas  Godsalve  armiger 
notariusque  publicus  ac  principalis  registrarius 
Norwicensis  temporibus  Richardi  Nycke  et  Wil- 
helmi  Rugge  ibidem  equitis "  ["  Illustr.  Cat.  of 
Books  on  Art ",  P.  M.  Barnard,  M.A.,  Tunbridge 
Wells].  Thomas  Godsalve  was  probably  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  a  Norfolk 
man,  and  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  who  in  151 1  were 
appointed  joint  contables  of  Norwich  Castle.  It 
is  known  that  Godsalve  was  in  correspondence 
with  Wyatt,  and  a  connexion  with  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn  would  have  brought  him  eventually  into 
contact  with  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  Business  no  doubt  took 
Thomas  Godsalve  frequently  to  London,  and 
probably  brought  him  to  the  notice  of  Archbishop 
Warham.  In  April  1528  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  who 
had  been  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  resigned 
this  post  to  Sir  Bryan  Tuke,  so  that  Thomas 
Godsalve  is  found  within  the  circle  who  are  known 
to  us  through  their  portraits  by  Holbein.  In  1530 
at  the  time  of  Wolsey 's  disgrace  Godsalve  was 
introduced  by  his  relative  Thomas  Rush  of  Lud- 
borne  to  the   latter's  friend    Thomas   Cromwell. 


JOHN    GODSALVE    BY    HANS 


*  Re-written  by  request,  for  the  author,  with  some  additions. — 
Ed. 
1  Ganz,  Holbeins  Gcmillde,  p.  74. 
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Through  this  introduction  Thomas  Godsalve 
enabled  to  obtain  for  his  son  John  a  post  in  the 
kind's   service  .is   clerk   of   the   signet,    for   which 
the  elder  Godsalve  duly  expressed  his  gratitude  to 

Cromwell.  Thomas  Cromwell  the  elder  was  t 
married,  his  first  wife  being  named  Joan  and  his 
second  Elizabeth  Potkin,  a  widow.  He  had  three 
children  probably  by  his  first  wife,  two  sons,  John 
and  Thomas,  and  a  daughter  married  to  Thomas 
Blundeville.  On  2nd  March,  1542(3)  he  made 
his  will,  then  aged  sixty,  which  was  proved  in  the 
Norwich  consistory  court  on  8th  January  1544(5). 
From  an  Exchequer  commission  held  a  few  years 
later  in  July  1559  at  Norwich  it  appears  that  he 
had  lands  near  Norwich  and  a  house  at  Norwich, 
and  it  would  seem  that  as  a  reward  for  his  services 
to  Cromwell  he  had  received  a  grant  of  the  property 
of  the  Augustinian  friars  at  Norwich. 

His  elder  son  John  Godsalve  appears  in  the 
double  portrait  at  Dresden  as  a  young  man 
apparently  acting  as  his  father's  secretary.  As 
already  stated  in  1530  he  was  appointed  a  clerk  of 
the  king's  signet.  In  July  1530  he  received 
payment  of  £j  3s.  2d.  on  a  bill  by  the  king's 
command,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  those 
receiving  a  new  year's  grant  of  40  shillings  on 
January  25,  1531-2.  Before  coming  to  London 
early  in  1531  John  Godsalve  was  married  to  Anne 
Widmerpole.  Thomas  Godsalve  wrote  to  Crom- 
well in  November  1531  thanking  him  for  his 
goodness  to  John  Godsalve,  and  sending  him  half 
a  dozen  swans  of  his  wife's  feeding.  In  1532 
Cromwell  was  appointed  master  of  the  king's 
jewel-house,  and  John  Godsalve's  prospects  were 
further  improved.  He  is  found  in  that  year  asking 
Cromwell  for  gold  and  silver  laces  to  attach  the 
hanging  seal  to  treaties,  and  in  the  same  year,  with 
one  William  Blankenhall,  he  obtained  a  grant  in 
seniorship  of  the  office  of  common  meter  of  all 
cloths  of  gold  and  silver  tissue,  lynsett,  satin, 
damask,  and  other  cloths  and  canvas  of  aliens  and 
others,  called  '"foreyns"  alias  le  "Stilliard"  in  the 
city  of  London  with  the  usual  fees,  payable  by  the 
ownersand  buyers  in  equal  portions.  JohnGodsalve 
was  thus  brought  into  contact  with  the  German 
merchants  of  the  Steelyard,  and  thus  again  with 
the  painter  Holbein,  who  in  1533  lived  and  worked 
at  the  Steelyard.  In  1534  Cromwell  was  appointed 
king's  secretary  and  John  Godsalve  received  a  new 
patent  as  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  king's  signet 
with  an  annuity  of  8  livres  for  himself  and  his  heirs, 
charged  on  the  manors  of  Stokesley  and  Rydham  in 
Norfolk.  His  father  wrote  again  to  thank  Cromwell 
and  sent  six  more  swans  and  a  mallard  with  p 
of  his  own  grafting.  John  Godsalve  was  among 
the  courtiers  who  gave  a  new  year's  present  to 
King  Henry  VIII  that  year. 

It  is  to  this  period  that  the  two  separate  portraits 
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A  New  Portrait  of  Sir  John  God  salve 


of  John  Godsalve  by  Holbein  belong,  the  well- 
known  drawing  at  Windsor  Castle  and  the  newly 
discovered  portrait,  now  in  the  possession  of  Messrs. 
Sulley  &  Co.,  through  whose  kindness  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  the  portrait  to  illustrate  this  article. 
It  may  have  been  through  his  acquaintance  with 
John  Godsalve  that  Holbein  was  introduced  to 
Thomas  Cromwell,  and  painted  the  large  portrait 
of  Cromwell  as  master  of  the  jewel-house,  which 
until  lately  was  preserved  at  Tittenhanger. 

Cromwell's  portrait  from  Tittenhanger 2  painted 
by  Holbein,  shows  him  as  master  of  the  jewel- 
house,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  letter 
lying  on  the  table.  The  newly  discovered  portrait 
of  John  Godsalve  is  of  the  same  time  (1532-1534). 
Evidently  Godsalve's  portrait  served  as  a  successful 
recommendation  for  the  painter  to  Cromwell. 

The  picture  in  Messrs.  Sulley  &  Co's  possession 
is  painted  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  which  Holbein 
generally  used  only  when  painting  portraits  of  his 
friends  ;  it  is  finished  in  Holbein's  finest  method  of 
painting,  with  a  surface  like  enamel,  and  executed 
down  to  the  smallest  detail  with  the  same  astonish- 
ing erudition.  Fainted  on  an  oak  panel,  it  shows 
the  main  figure  to  the  waist,  including  both  hands, 
the  face  turned  three-quarters  to  the  right.  The 
dark  blue  colour  on  the  background,  laid  on 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  painting,  forms  a  line 
round  the  contour,  as  is  often  seen  in  Holbein's 
pictures  of  his  second  stay  in  England.  The 
picture  is  in  good  preservation  ;  several  places  only 
have  been  rubbed  by  undue  cleaning. 

Holbein's  art  is  wonderfully  demonstrated  in  the 
drawing  of  the  eyes  :  clear  blue  eyes  with  a  look 
familiar  to  all  the  men  whom  he  painted  at  this 
time.  The  structure  of  the  head,  the  plastic  render- 
ing of  the  face  and  the  complexion,  peculiar  to  a 
country  gentleman  who  lives  well,  testify  the 
master's  hand  and  genius.  The  left  hand,  holding 
a  white  paper,  belongs  in  perception  and  natural 
feeling  to  the  best  examples  of  his  work.  He  tried 
the  modelling  of  the  face  with  black  shadows,  a 
method  used  by  him  also  in  the  drawing  at  Windsor 
Castle.3  The  dress,  white  shirt,  violet  coat,  black 
overcoat  with  fur  and  short  sleeves,  with  black  cap 
and  a  round  gold  ornament  is  exactly  the  same  in  the 
picture  and  in  the  drawing. 

Holbein  changed  the  pose  of  the  hands  and  the 
turn  of  the  face.  In  comparing  both  portraits, 
the  drawing,  wonderfully  finished  with  water- 
colours  and  over-worked  with  brush  and  ink, 
seems  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  the  smaller  sized 
picture,  but  only  by  an  interval  of  two  or  three 
years. 

The  newly  discovered  picture  belongs  to  a  group 
of  portraits  painted  in  London  between  1533-37. 
Besides   Cromwell's  own    portrait,  we  know    the 

-  c.an/,  Holbeins  GemSlde,  p.  106. 

3  (J. in/,  Die  Handxcichnimgen  Hans  Holbein,  I.  T.  Lief,  x, 
Tafcl  5. 
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portrait  of  a  young  man  in  Brussels4  dated  1533, 
the  small  portraits  of  a  court  official  and  of  his  wife 
from  1534  in  the  Imperial  Vienna  Gallery5  and  of 
another  court  official  in  Chateau  Ripaille.6  All 
these  works  are  of  the  same  style  as  Godsalve's 
portrait,  and  John  Godsalve  was  also  a  court 
functionary  attached  to  Cromwell  as  clerk  of  the 
signet.  He  is  sitting  on  a  wooden  bench;  the  brown 
back  of  it  forms,  as  in  Cromwell's  portrait,  the 
lower  part  of  the  background.  The  white  paper, 
without  any  inscription,  may  be,  in  contrast  to  the 
merchants'  letters,  an  order  given  to  the  clerk  for 
sealing. 

On  the  right  side,  on  the  back  of  the  bench,  is 
painted  in  black  colour  the  double  H,  the  initial 
letters  of  Holbein's  name.  This  may  have  been 
added  later,  by  another  hand,  because  Holbein  did 
not  sign  his  pictures  at  this  time. 

The  fortunes  of  John  Godsalve  survived  the  fall 
of  Cromwell,  and  he  rose  high  in  the  confidence  of 
the  king.  A  miniature-painting,  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  purports  to  show  him 
in  a  new  light,  armed  with  a  spear  and  shield,  and 
wearing  a  long  beard,  and  is  lettered  "  Captum 
in  castris  ad  Boloniam";  this  was  engraved  by 
R.  Clamp  for  Harding's  "  Biographical  Mirrour  "  in 
1792,  and  is  apparently  a  false  portrait,  although  it 
belonged  originally  to  a  member  of  the  Godsalve 
family.  It  would,  however,  have  been  highly  pro- 
bable that  John  Godsalve  should  have  accompanied 
the  king  during  the  military  operations  at  Boulogne 
in  1544.  In  1545  he  is  engaged  with  John  Ande- 
werpe  of  London,  goldsmith,  about  making  a  new 
die  of  the  king's  signet.  This  is  evidently  John 
Van  der  Goes  of  Antwerp,  the  friend  of  Holbein, 
and  executor  of  the  painter's  will  [see  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  356  (Feb.  1906)].  In  1546 
Godsalve  was  appointed  secretary  of  Chancery,  and 
in  November  of  that  year  is  styled  Sir  John  Godsalve 
in  a  letter  from  one  Christopher  Mont  to  John 
Mason,  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  panel  of  the  jury  at  the  trial  of  Henry, 
earl  of  Surrey  in  1547.  When  the  Protector  Somer- 
set in  May  1547  appointed  a  royal  visitation  of  the 
clergy  of  England,  John  Godsalve  was  appointed 
one  of  the  visitors.  In  the  following  February,  after 
the  coronation  of  King  Edward  VI,  he  was  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Carpet.  In  1549  he  was  made 
comptroller  of  the  mint.  Sir  John  Godsalve  kept 
up  his  connexion  with  the  city  of  Norwich,  where 
he  had  a  house  in  S.  Stephen's  parish  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Company  of  S.  George.  He  died  on 
November  20,  1556,  leaving  two  sons,  William  and 
Thomas,  by  his  first  wife,  Anne,  and  a  widow 
Elizabeth.  His  will,  which  was  proved  in  1557, 
showed  him  to  have  been  possessed  of  considerable 
property  in  Norfolk. 

4  Ganz,  Holbeins  GemOide,  p.  i°4. 
0  Ganz,  Holbeins  GemMilc,  p.  105. 
"Gaii/,  Holbeins  Gemalde,  p.  115. 


GREEK  EMBROIDERIES— I 
BY  A.  J.  B.  WAGE   AND   R.  M. 

-ETHNOGRAPHY 

'HEN  the  aesthetic  quality  of  Greek 
,  island  embroideries  and  the  ethno- 
logical interest  of  tlitir  technique 
land  of  the  development  of  their 
'patterns  attracted  us  some  years  ago 
so  much  that  we  began  to  collect  examples  and 
enquire  into  their  origins  and  uses,  we  found 
trustworthy  information  exceedingly  difficult  to 
obtain.  The  dealers  assign  all  Greek  embroidery 
to  three  sources,  Rhodes,  Yannina  or  Crete,  and 
will  even  assert— for  their  invention  is  equal  to  any 
demands  made  by  their  customers'  credulity — 
thai  all  the  best  pieces  were  made  in  Rhodes  by 
the  Knights  of  S.  John.  Nor  do  the  accounts 
published  by  previous  travellers  with  the  exception 
of  those  of  Toumefort,  Ross  and  Bent,1  carry  us 
much  further.  We  therefore  spent  parts  of  four 
summers  in  the  JEge&n  islands  collecting  speci- 
mens and  information  concerning  them.  The 
results  of  these  inquiries  are  recorded  here,  but  such 
conclusions  as  we  are  able  to  draw  from  them 
must  be  considered  quite  provisional  and  tentative. 
We  shall  first  indicate  the  area  from  which  Greek 
embroideries  come,  and  the  different  divisions  into 
which  they  naturally  fall.  Then  follows  a  brief 
account  of  the  old  island  towns  and  the  houses 
composing  them;  for,  since  the  embroideries  were 
all  made  by  housewives  for  household  ornaments, 
their  types  and  uses  have  been  determined  by  the 
characters  of  the  houses  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

The  area  of  Greek  embroideries  extends  from 
the  Ionian  islands  to  Cyprus.  All  that  is  typically 
Greek  comes  from  the  islands,  which  include  besides 
those  mentioned  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  and 
Crete.  The  Peloponnese  and  the  mainland  of 
Greece  have  never  been  productive  of  embroideries 
and  have  been  overrun  by  invaders  so  often  that 
they  are  Greek  by  culture  and  language  rather  than 
by  race.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  persistence  of 
Albanian  and  Vlach  as  spoken  languages  in  several 
districts,  nor  on  the  continued  traces  of  a  Slavonic 
type.  Argolis,  Attica  and  southern  Bceotia  are 
almost  entirely  Albanian  and  their  embroideries 
therefore  are  not  typically  Greek.  Further,  this 
Albanian  wave  has  overflowed  into  some  of  the 
islands  near  the  coast,  Eubcea,  Salamis,  /Egina, 
Andros,  Poros,  Hydra  and  Spetsai ;  so  that  these 
seven  islands  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  from  the 
rest.  The  very  insularity  of  the  other  islands  has 
modified  any  alien  influences  which  have  reached 
them,  and  their  inhabitants,  like  their  language  and 
their  culture,  are  essentially  and  naturally  Greek. 

"  The  present  article  lias  been  written  by  Mr.  Wace  alone,  but 
is  based  on  the  results  of  researches  carried  out  jointly  by  him 
and  Mr.  Dawkins. 

1  Pitton  de  Toumefort, Relation  dim  Voyage du  Levant, Lyon, 
1717  ;  Ludwig  Koss,  insdrasai,  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1840- 
1852  ;  J.  T.  Bent,  The  Cyclases,  London,  1885. 


DAWKINS* 

When  we  examine  the  embroideries  more  closely 

and  analyze  their  distinctive  stylo  we  can  find  in 
them  a  reflex  of  the  history  of  the  people  who 
made  them.  Most  of  the  pieces  are  probably  from 
one  to  two  hundred  years  old;  some  few  an-, 
perhaps,  older,  while  others  only  date  from  the 
19th  century.  Two  dated  pieces  are  known,  both 
Cretan  and  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Mm  <um, 
one  dated  1731  and  the  other  17''^.  Hut  long 
before  the  18th  century  the  women  had  been 
accustomed  to  make  these  household  ornaments. 
A  French  traveller  in  Rhode-,  about  1550  found 
them  making  the  bed-tents  still  characteristic  of 
the  Southern  Sporades.     He  says: — 2 

L'on  trouvc  a  acheter  de  beaux  ouurages  dc  soyc  fa 
I'eguille,  &  principalement  des  pauillons  de  licts.    lis  font 
leurs  ouurages  en  diuerses  couleurs  en  maniere  dc  poincta 
croisez.    Le   portraict  est  de   feuillage,  &   est  different  a 

l'ouuragc  Tourquois,  &  a  celui  qui  est  faict  it  Chio  &  en 

Chypre. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks  during  this  time  is 
the  tale  of  their  subjection  from  the  east  by  the 
Turks  and  from  the  west  by  the  Italians.  Though 
few,  if  any,  extant  pieces  go  back  to  the  timi 
the  Italian  dukes  and  counts  of  the  ^Egean  islands, 
the  tradition  surviving  in  them  must  go  back  so 
far  and  probably  further.  Both  these  foreign 
elements  are  apparent  in  the  embroidery.  The 
frequency,  especially  in  the  Cyclades,  of  patterns 
which  recall,  but  always  vary,  the  embroideries  of 
Italy  shows  the  influence  of  the  west,  while  the 
presence  everywhere  of  patterns  common  in  the 
Moslem  embroidery,  brocades  and  pottery  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  even  Persia  mark  equally  the 
long  Turkish  domination.  Only  in  one  point  does 
the  mirror  of  political  history  fail.  The  regenera- 
tion of  Greece  has  not  revived,  it  has  put  an  end 
to  this  beautiful  and  characteristic  art.  Modern 
life  and  European  imports  have  expelled  local  arts, 
national  dresses,  and  to  a  large  extent  old  customs 
and  modes  of  speech.  We  have  attempted  to 
preserve  what  is  still  recoverable  before  the  handi- 
work is  all  scattered,  and  the  few  old  women  who 
still  know  how  their  great-grandmothers  made  and 
their  grandmothers  used  the  embroideries  have 
disappeared  with  the  skill  and  traditions  of  their 
art.  Much  is  already  irretrievably  lost.  This  is 
plain  from  the  contrast  between  the  little  that  can 
now  be  learnt  about  the  islands  first  submitted  to 
modern  influences  and  the  fuller  information  still 
obtainable  in  islands  till  recently  under  Turkish 
rule.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  main  schools  and  their  traditions. 

Until  modern  means  of  communication,  about 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  broke  down  the 
old  limits  of  Greek  life,  the  separation  of  island 
from  island  and  district  from  district  was  very 
great.     Under  these  conditions  the  customs,  arts 

2Belon,   Observations,  p.    196    (Paris,   1588I.     We   owe   this 
reference  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  K.  \V.  Hasluck. 
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Greek  Embroideries 

and  popular  speech  of  each  place  acquired  local 
peculiarities.  So  the  embroidery  of  one  region 
differs  widely  from  that  of  another,  and  where  the 
evidence  has  not  been  lost  there  are  differences 
between  island  and  island.  In  the  larger  islands 
such  as  Crete,  Rhodes  or  Naxos  there  were  prob- 
ably differences  between  village  and  village,  though 
these  are  now  gone  beyond  recall,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  families  had  their  own  patterns.  It 
is  a  curious  fact  that  the  popular  dialects,  now 
dying,  though  unlike  the  art  of  embroidery  not  yet 
dead,  fall  into  the  same  local  divisions  with  infinite 
variations  even  from  hamlet  to  hamlet.  Both  are 
like  domestic  architecture,  genuine  products  of 
local  and  native  genius  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  environment  in  which  the  people  lived,  and 
the  limits  of  one  are  naturally  and  necessarily  those 
of  the  other. 

The  first  main  division  of  the  Greek  world  both 
in  embroideries  and  dialects  may  be  called  the 
North  Greek  area.  The  North  Greek  dialects, 
which  may  be  further  subdivided,  roughly  speaking 
cover  all  the  Greek  world  north  of  the  38th  degree 
of  latitude.  But  to  this  area  we  must  add  the 
islands  of  Tenos,  Samos,  Paros  and  Antiparos 
which  speak  North  Greek  dialects.  The  North 
Greek  islands  fall  naturally  into  two  divisions,  the 
Ionian  islands  in  the  west,  and  the  /Egean  islands 
of  Skyros,  Paros  and  Samos  in  the  east.  To  the 
Ionian  Island  school  it  now  seems  possible  that  we 
must  attribute  at  least  some  of  the  embroideries 
known  as  Yannina  work.  Of  the  yEgean  islands 
that  form  the  second  group  it  is  only  the  three 
mentioned,  Skyros,  Paros  and  Samos,  that  have 
produced  embroidery  as  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge goes.  The  embroidery  of  this  area  has  not 
been  adequately  studied,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that 
the  embroideries  of  the  two  divisions  are  much 
akin  in  style. 

The  southern  region  falls  into  three  well-marked 
divisions.     The  first  is  formed  by  the  Cyclades, 

AN  UNRECORDED  BRONZINO 
BY  TANCRED  BORENIUS 

iN  important  example  of  Bronzino'sart 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  have  hitherto 
written  on  the  master,  is  the  life-size 
.portrait  now  for  the  first  time  repro- 
duced by  the  courtesy  of  the  owner,  Mr.  Max 
Rothschild,  of  the  Sackville  Gallery  [Plate]. 
There  is  hardly  any  need  to  go  into  an  elaborate 
demonstration  of  the  authorship  of  Bronzino, 
so  evident  is  it  from  the  severely  structural 
draughtsmanship,  the  powerfully  sculpturesque 
modelling  and  the  enamel-like  lustre  of  the 
colouring.  The  picture  was  probably  executed 
for  one  of  those  sets  of  fanciful  portraits  of 
nomini   illustri  which   enjoyed   such  a  vogue   in 


excluding,  of  course,  Tenos,  Paros  and  Antiparos. 
The   more   important   islands  in   this  group  are 
Naxos,  Melos  and  Siphnos.     Characteristic  as  are 
the  products  of  this  region  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
here  that  most  has  been  lost.     Belonging  to  free 
Greece  these  islands  were  the  first  to  be  modernized 
and  many  local  schools  cannot  now  be  registered. 
But  in  the  more  remote  island  of  Anaphe  which  for 
its  small  size  seems  to  have  been  singularly  prolific 
in  embroidery,  the  local  style  can  be  made  out.    In 
the  Cyclades  the  Italian  influence  is  strongest,  and 
this   relic  of   the   Italian   rulers   is   as   interesting 
historically  as  the  Roman  Catholic  communities 
which  still    flourish   in    Tenos,  Syra,  Thera   and 
Naxos.    Several  pieces  which  have  come  from  these 
islands  are  to   be  considered  either  as  imported 
Italian  work  or  as  copies  of  such  work.     In  this  area 
drawn  thread  work,  which  is  so  typical  of  Italy, 
especially  flourished. 

Next  to  this  is  the  group  formed  by  the  Southern 
Sporades.  Between  them  and  the  Cyclades  the 
islands  of  Amorgos  and  Patmos  form  connecting 
links,  though  both  have  the  dialect  of  the  Sporades. 
In  this  group  the  principal  islands  are  Rhodes  and 
Cos,  and  since  these  islands  remained  longer  under 
Turkish  rule,  it  is  here  that  the  local  styles  can  be 
best  seen.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  isolated 
island  of  Astypalasa,  the  embroideries  of  which 
have  a  marked  style  of  their  own,  and  well  reflect 
the  history  of  the  inhabitants.  Apart  from  the 
Sporades  though  more  akin  to  them  in  speech  than 
to  other  parts  of  the  Greek  world  is  the  distant  island 
Cyprus  which  also  possesses  a  distinct  style. 

The  last  division  of  the  Greek  island  world  is  the 
large  and  important  island  of  Crete  which  in 
embroidery  as  in  dialect  has  a  peculiar  style  all  its 
own.  At  different  times  it  has  fallen  much  under 
foreign  influence,  first  under  Venice  and  later 
under  Turkey.  Consequently  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  both  Italian  and  oriental  influence  in  the 
embroideries  together  with  the  old  Greek  tradition. 


Italy  during  the  time  of  the  renaissance.  The 
identity  of  the  character  here  depicted  is  re- 
vealed by  the  inscription  at  the  top  of  the 
picture,  "AZOL1NO  DA  ROMANO",  or,  as  he 
is  more  frequently  called,  Ezzelino  da  Romano, 
the  ferocious  champion  of  the  Ghibelline  cause — 
hence  the  imperial  eagle  on  the  jerkin — and  the 
terror  of  northern  Italy  for  many  years  in  the  13th 
century.  The  picture  occupies  undoubtedly,  even 
among  Bronzino's  works,  a  place  apart  for  monu- 
mental breadth  and  simplicity  of  design  and  is 
also  a  very  striking  piece  of  colouring,  with  the 
brilliant  yellow  of  the  jerkin  in  effective  contrast 
to  the  lustrous  steel  of  the  armour  and  the  neutral 
tints  of  the  background. 
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AS'   IDEALIZED   PORTRAIT  OF   EZZELINO   DA   ROMANO;   liY   BRONZINO  (MR     MAX   ROTHSCHILD,   SAl.KVII.LE   GALLERY) 


AN    i  NRECORDBD   BRONZINO 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  RHEIMS  CATHEDRAL 
BY  ARTHUR  GARDNER 


HE  bombardment  of  Rheims  Cathe- 
ral  by  the  Germans,  alluded  to  in  the 
ist  number,  has  raised  an  outburst  of 
indignation  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Though  interior  in  scale  and 
grace  01  proportion  to  Amiens,  in  variety  of  outline 
toChartres,or  in  richnessof  stained  glass  toChartres 
and  Bourges,  theprimatial  church  of  France,  taken 
all  round,  had  very  good  claims  to  be  considered  the 

finest  of  all  French  cathedrals,  and  as  such  perhaps 

the  supreme  artistic  creation  of  the  human  race.  It  is 
difficult  as  yet  from  the  meagre  accounts  that  have 

reached  us  to  estimate  the  true  extent  of  our  loss, 
but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  glorious  jewel- 
like  glass  of  the  clerestorey  windows  must  have 
perished,  and  considerable  damage  has  been  done 
to  the  famous  13th-century  sculpture  of  the  porches. 
The  statues  of  the  west  front  ranked  among  the 
finest  productions  of  the  mediaeval  chisel,  and  it  is 
devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  fragments  will  be 
carefully  collected  and  reverently  pieced  together, 
and  that  those  that  are  not  hopelessly  ruined  will 
be  spared  further  degradation  at  the  hands  of  the 
restorer. 

The  whole  cathedral  once  presented  a  veritable 
pageant  of  13th-century  sculpture  ;  it  has  been 
calculated  that  it  contained  2,500  statues  and 
statuettes,  of  which  no  less  than  600  were  in  the 
western  porches.1  In  a  short  article  like  this  and 
without  hundreds  of  illustrations  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  to  such  a  maivellous 
collection  of  masterpieces,  and  it  will  therefore  be 
best  to  confine  the  following  remarks  to  the 
porches,  which  are  more  or  less  accessible,  espe- 
cially as  the  upper  parts  of  the  church  have  suffered 
almost  as  much  from  the  systematic  attacks  of  the 
restorers  as  they  are  likely  to  have  done  from  the 
German  shells.  Let  it  suffice  here  to  mention  as 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  the  Church  and 
Synagogue,  the  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  transepts,  the 
statuettes  illustrating  the  lives  of  David  and 
Solomon  of  the  western  rose,  the  Kings  and  Angels 
of  the  buttresses,  and  the  heads  and  gargoyles  of 
endless  variety  and  marvellous  power  that  occupy 
every  point  of  vantage  on  tower  and  parapet  and 
buttress.  Anyone  who  turns  over  the  pages  of 
the  cathedral  album,2  with  its  500  illustrations  of 
details  and  sculpture,  cannot  fail  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  bewilderment  at  the 
richness  and  quantity  of  the  sculpture  lavished 
upon  the  building. 

The  cathedral  possesses  six  sculptured  portals, 
three  at  the  west  front  and  three  in  the  north 
transept.  The  latter  are  earlier  in  style,  and  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  13th  century,  while  the 
western    porches,  with   the   exception    of  certain 

1  Cloquet  (L.),  Rev.  de  I  Art  Chretien,  1S95. 

•Ponsin-Druart,  Album  dc  la  Cathedralc  dc  Reims,  1899, 
Rheims;  with  introduction  by  L.  Demaison.  This  splendid  work 
is  rare,  but  there  is  a  copy  at  South  Kensington. 


statues  to  be  mentioned  later,  appear  to  belong  to 
the  third  qu  irter  of  the  same  century.  The  records 

of  the  church  do  not  help  us  much  in  fixing  the 
exact  dates  of  the  various  puts  of  the  work  ;  the 
old  cathedral  was  burnt  down  in  1210,  and  the 
vast  new  building  was  commenced  a  year  later, 
while  the  chapter  was  able  to  take  possession  of 
the  choir  in  1241.  The  nave,  with  the  excepi 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  towers  and  fa<  id  ,  ems 
to  have  been  fairly  complete  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Our  best  information  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extant  descriptions  of  the  labyrinth  in  the 
[lavement  of  the  ndvc  destroyed  in  1778,  which, 
like  that  at  Amiens,  gave  the  names  of  the  in  ister- 
masons  in  chargeof  the  works.  When  copied  the 
inscriptions  were  much  defaced,  and  the  exact 
meaning  is  not  quite  certain,  but  the  local  his- 
torians' are  fairly  agreed  as  to  the  following 
interpretation  :  Jean  d'Orbais(l2II  to  1231)  began 
the  chevei,  Jean  le  Loup  (1231  to  1247)  began  the 
portals,  Gaucher  de  Reims  (1247  to  1255)  worked 
at  the  vaults  and  portals,  and  Bernard  de  Soissons 
(1255  to  1290)  made  five  vaults  and  the  western 
rose.  We  thus  probably  owe  the  general  scheme 
of  the  cathedral  to  Jean  d'Orbais ;  the  transept 
porches  were  set  up  under  Jean  le  Loup,  while  the 
western  porches  would  seem  to  have  been  mainly 
erected  under  the  supervision  of  Gaucher  de 
Reims  and  finished  by  Bernard  de  Soissons. 

Though  all  these  sculptures  must  have  been 
made  within  sixty  or  seventy  years  of  each  other, 
there  is  a  curious  lack  of  uniformity  of  style,  which 
points  not  only  to  difference  of  date  between  the 
various  parts,  but  also  to  variety  of  workshops, 
and  the  classification  of  the  different  statues  into 
separate  groups  offers  an  interesting  field  to  the 
antiquary. 

Taking  the  portals  of  the  north  transept  first, 
one  is  struck  by  the  unsymmetrical  placing  of  them, 
and  that  containing  the  famous  tympanum  of  the 
Last  Judgment  [Plate  II,  c]  is  set  in  a  deep  recess 
without  the  usual  widely  splayed  jambs  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  and  looks  like  an  afterthought. 
The  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment,  too,  is  unusual 
in  a  comparatively  unimportant  position  instead 
of  in  the  main  western  door.  The  presence  in  the 
south  doorway  of  the  west  front  of  six  statues  of  an 
earlier  type  than  the  rest  of  thesculptureabout  them, 
illustrating  the  Old  Testament  and  other  precursors 
or  types  of  Christ  [Plate  IV,  l]  has  attracted  much 
attention,  and  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
certain  modifications  in  the  original  plan  were 
made  as  the  work  progressed.  It  looks  as  though 
Jean  d'Orbais  had  made  certain  preparations  for 
the  western  porches  with  which  his  successors  were 
not  satisfied,  and  that  they  decided  to  use  what  had 
been  already  made  for  the  transept  doors,  and  to 
adopt  newand  up-to-date  plans  for  the  main  portals. 

•  Demaison  (L.),  La  Cathedralc  dc  Reims.   Paris  (H.  Lauren*). 
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Consideration  of  the  subjects  represented  confirms 
this  view,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out4  that  the 
sculptures  in  question  would  form  the  greater 
portion  of  the  usual  triple-portal  scheme  with  the 
Judgment  tympanum  in  the  centre,  Christ  on  the 
trumeau*  and  the  Apostles  on  each  side,  flanked  by 
porches  devoted  to  the  Local  Saints  of  the  diocese, 
and  to  the  Virgin  flanked  by  the  Precursors  of  Christ. 

The  small  door  to  the  west  in  the  transept  front, 
which  formerly  opened  into  a  cloister,  has  a  tympa- 
num which  evidently  comes  from  the  original  church 
and  cannot  be  dated  much  after  1 170  [Plate  I,  a]. 
It  consists  of  a  Madonna  and  Child  under  a  turreted 
canopy  with  carefully  folded  curtains,  the  whole 
surmounted  by  a  round  arch  decorated  with  angels, 
supported  by  pilasters  with  delicately  carved  late 
Romanesque  foliage  scrolls  on  the  outer  face  and 
on  the  sides  facing  inwards  reliefs  of  clerics  reading 
from  a  book  and  sprinkling  holy  water.  These 
appear  to  be  taking  part  in  a  burial  service,  and 
together  with  the  scene  of  two  angels  carrying  a 
little  soul  at  the  top  of  the  arch  prove  that  the  13th- 
century  builders  had  made  use  of  the  canopy  of  a 
tomb.6  Work  of  very  similar  type  may  be  found 
over  a  12th-century  tomb  in  the  ambulatory  of 
Rouen  Cathedral.  The  delicacy  of  the  work  is  set 
off  by  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  colouring ;  the 
whole  looks  like  an  enlarged  ivory  carving,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  later  Romanesque 
sculptures  that  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  central  doorway  of  the  transept,  which  we 
may  for  the  sake  of  convenience  call  the  portal  of 
S.  Remi,  appears  to  date  from  1220  or  1230.  It  has  a 
large  tympanum  [PLATE  I,  B]  divided  into  five 
bands  :  at  the  top  Christ  behcecn  Angels,  then  the 
Raising  from  the  Dead  of  a  Young  Girl  by  S.  Remi 
and  the  Miraculous  filling  of  a  Cask  of  Wine  by 
S.  Remi :  the  next  band  is  curiously  devoted  to 
the  story  of  Job,  and  below  this  more  miracles  of 
S.  Remi,  the  Restoring  to  sight  of  a  Blind  Man 
by  the  infant  saint,  and  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Devils  who  had  burned  the  town.  The  lowest  tier 
has  on  the  left  the  Martyrdom  ofS.Nicaise  and  his 
sister  S.  Eutropie,  by  the  Vandals,  and  on  the  right 
the  Baptism  of  Clovis  by  S.  Remi.  The  trumcau  is 
occupied  by  a  fine  stately  figure  of  a  pontiff  wearing 
on  his  breast  a  jewelled  rationale,  usually  called 
S.  Sixtus  the  first  bishop  of  Rheims,  but  the  costume 
is  so  exactly  like  that  of  S.  Remi  in  the  Baptism 
scene  above  that  it  seems  more  natural  to  assign  it 
to  him.  This  statue  may  be  justly  compared  with 
the  S.  Peter  in  papal  vestments  in  the  north  porch 


'Pillion,  (Mile.  L.),  Les Sailpteui  Franfaisdu  xiil"*  Siicle,  who 
follows  M.  Michel  and  M.  Male  mi  this  pi, int. 

■  1  he  trumeau  is  the  central  pier  supporting  tlie  horizontal 
lintel  of  a  double  porch,  which  is  too  rare  in  England  to  have 
acquired  a  distinctive  English  name. 

"This  point  lias  been  fully  discussed  by  Mile.  L.  Pillion  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  1904.  She  suggests  that  it  may  possibly 
have  formed  part  of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Henry  of  France,  who 
died  1 1 75. 


at  Chartres.  On  the  sides  of  the  porch  are  placed 
statues  of  Cloris,S.  Remi  with  an  Angel  on  the  right, 
and  on  the  left  S.Nicaisc  [Plate  II,  e]  bearing  his 
head  in  his  hand  while  two  angels  above  his 
shoulders  hold  the  martyr's  crown  over  his  severed 
neck;  on  either  side  stand  his  sister  S.  Eulropie 
[Plate  II,  e]  and  another  Angel.  These 
figures  are  of  somewhat  short  proportions  with 
large  heads,  suggesting  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
perspective  as  seen  from  below.  The  draperies 
have  a  distinctly  classical  suggestion,  as  in  several 
other  statues  at  Rheims,  and  would  be  a  logical 
development  of  the  southern  French  types  as  seen 
at  Aries  and  elsewhere. 

The  Judgment  porch  contains  atympanum  which 
in  beauty  ranks  only  after  that  at  Bourges.  It  is  a 
little  later  in  type  than  that  of  S.  Remi's  porch,  and 
is  fine  lie  de  France  style  of  the  mid-i3th  century. 
The  subjects  are  shown  so  clearly  in  our  Plate 
II,  c,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  them.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  in  the  General  Resurrection 
scene  some  of  the  dead  are  rising  from  urns  as  if 
to  indicate  the  inclusion  of  the  ancients.  The 
archangel  Michael  and  the  angels  bearing  littlesouls 
to  Abraham's  bosom  are  particularly  charming,  the 
latter  being  worthy  successors  to  the  angels  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  at  Senlis.  The  famous 
statue  of  the  Beau  Dicu  which  occupies  the  trumcau 
enjoys  a  popularity  wich  is  perhaps  rather  exagger- 
ated. The  face  especially  has  a  kind  of  sentimental 
prettiness  that  suggests  modern  altar  furniture;7 
this  may  be  partly  due  to  its  having  been  taken 
frequently  as  a  model  by  the  modern  shop  artist, 
but  one  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  has  at  some 
time  been  worked  over  by  a  restorer.  The  statues, 
the  Apostles,  at  the  sides  of  the  porch  are  not  of  first- 
class  quality :  they  are  of  the  same  short  proportions 
with  big  heads  that  we  saw  in  the  neighbouring 
porch,  and  the  classical  look  of  the  draperies  with 
its  short  horizontal  folds  is  even  more  apparent. 
Onealso  suspects  retouching  in  some  of  these  figures, 
especially  in  some  of  the  heads  such  as  S.  Paul's, 
but  we  illustrate  the  S.  John  which  looks  the  most 
genuine  [Plate  II,  d].  We  know  that  important 
restorations  took  place  in  this  porch  about  1830. 
Some  of  the  pedestals  on  which  the  statues  stand 
are  evident  insertions. 

The  western  porches  would  appear  to  have  been 
begun  shortly  before  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
and  most  of  the  sculpture,  with  the  exception  of 
the  six  statues  noticed  above  [Plate  IV,  L],  would 
thus  belong  to  the  third  quarter  of  the  century. 
The  accompanying  rough  plan  will  enable  the  in- 
dividual statues  to  be  indentified  without  difficulty. 
The  usual  sculptured  tympana  were  replaced  by 
windows  to  admit  more  light  to  the  church,  and 
the  subjects  that  would  have  been  represented  in 
them  were  relegated  to  the  pediments  of  the  gables. 

'  Mile  Pillion  notices  the  same  point ;  Les  Sculpteurs  Francois 
,l,i  xiii"*  Siicle,  p.  i57- 
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The  central  gable  is  occupied  by  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  [e  in  plan),  the  church  being  dedicated 
to  her,  the  northern  gable  by  the  Crucifixion 
and  the  southern  by  the  Last  Judgment  (f). 
All  had  suffered  considerably  from  restoration, 
especially  the  Crucifixion,  where  ugly  pseudo- 
classic  figures  of  the  early  [8th  centurylooked  much 


vaulting  above,  just  like  several  other  date-,  on  the 
front  which  greatly  misled  the  older  historians 
of  the  church.  It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
argue  the  matter  at  length  ;  such  fine  work 
could  n<»t  ha  i  produced  in  1739,  and  the 

statuettes   in   the  mouldings  above,  winch  v. 
inserted  at  that  period,  show  clearly  the  banality 
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out  of  place  amid  their  Gothic  surroundings.  The 
lintels  of  the  side  porches  {d  and  g)  were  devoted 
to  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  in  a  series  of  spirited 
reliefs,  the  central  one  having  been  destroyed  at  the 
Revolution  and  afterwards  replaced  by  a  pompous 
semi-pagan  inscription. 

We  have  already  referred  more  than  once  to 
the  six  statues  [Plate  IV,  1.]  (30  to  35  in 
plan)  of  earlier  date  incorporated  in  the  southern- 
most porch.  They  represent  Simeon  (30),  John  the 
Baptist  (31),  Isaiah  (32),  Moses  (33),  Abraham  (34) 
and  Samuel  (35),  and  closely  resemble  a  similar 
series  in  the  north  porch  at  Chartres.  The  Abraham 
in  particular  is  almost  a  replica  of  the  Chartres 
figure,  and  all  are  certainly  works  of  the  same 
atelier. 

The  rest  of  the  statues  exhibit  greater  freedom  of 
pose,  bolder  and  deeper  cutting  of  draperies  and 
wonderful  variety  of  character  and  feature.  There 
are.  however,  marked  differences  of  style  which  indi- 
cate different  workshops  if  not  difference  of  dates. 
The  most  remarkable  group  is  the  Visitation  [Plate 
III,  g]  (plan,  21,  22)  which  is  visibly  inspired  from 
the  antique.  The  large  heads,  stately  and  rather  broad 
proportions,  and  crumpled  folds  of  the  draperies 
remind  us  of  Grasco-Roman  work,  though  a  close 
examination  would  perhaps  show  that  the  resem- 
blance is  more  superficial  than  actual.  The  general 
effect  is  such  that  some  critics s  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  assert  that  these  fine  figures  are  18th-century 
restorations  !  A  date  of  1739  is  carved  on  the  head 
of  the  Mary,  and  they  have  taken  this  as  the  date 
of  the  work.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing 
this  to  have  been  carved  by  one  of  the  workmen 
employed  on  the  restoration  of  the  figures  in  the 

8Sartor  (Mme.  M),  Le  Caihidrale  tic  Reims,  Eludes  snr 
Quelques  Statues  du  Grand  Portail  and  Nouvelles  Remarques  snr 
le  Grouped*  la  Visitation,  She  refers  to  a  drawing  by  Nicolas 
de  Son  made  in  1625  in  which  she  says  these  statues  appear 
quite  different.  The  whole  drawing  is  very  inaccurate,  but  the 
resemblance  to  our  statues  is  quite  as  close  as  to  any  of  the 
others.  Her  arguments  have  been  fully  answered  by  L.  Serbat 
in  Bulletin  Monumental,  1910,  and  E.  Male  in  Rome  ArcMolo- 
giqne,  1 9 10. 


and  vulgarity  that  we  should  expect  to  find  in 
restorations  of  that  period.  After  all  there  is  no 
great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  classical  remini- 
scences in  the  13th  century.  There  are  plenty  of 
other  instances  :  in  the  interior  of  this  very  porch 
there  is  a  warrior  in  quite  a  Roman  type  of 
costume  of  undoubted  13th-century  workmanship, 
and  there  is  another  on  the  west  front  of  Auxerre 
Cathedral,  while  at  Bamberg  there  is  a  Visitation 
group  of  a  few  years'  later  date  obviously  inspired 
by  the  Rheims  statues.  In  the  13th-century  sketch- 
book of  Villars  de  Honnecourt  there  is  a  drawing 
of  a  figure  with  this  same  type  of  crumpled  drapery 
with  horizontal  folds,  and  was  it  not  just  at  this 
period  that  the  same  phenomenon  appeared  in 
the  work  of  N'iccolo  Pisano  in  Italy  ?  We  shall 
therefore  be  quite  safe  in  attributing  these  fine 
figures  to  an  artist  trained  in  the  workshop  which 
produced  the  earlier  statues  of  the  north  porches 
[Plate  II,  d,  e]  where  we  also  noticed  classical 
influences.  A  somewhat  similar  feeling,  though 
less  marked,  may  be  found  in  the  grand  Hephcestus- 
like  figure  in  a  toga  identified  by  Prof.  Lethaby  9  as 
Samuel  [Plate  II,  f]  and  the  angel  beside S. Nicaise 
[Plate  III,  k].  The  Virgin  of  the  Annunciation 
(plan,  20)  is  a  simple  figure  very  like  the  correspond- 
ing one  at  Amiens ;  the  arrangement  of  her  drapery 
in  folds  like  the  ecclesiastical  chasuble  gives  a  kind 
of  hieratic  effect,  and  is  also  found  in  the  beautiful 
figure  of  Mary  in  the  Presentation  group  opposite 
(plan,  15).  The  Queen  o/Sheba  (plan,  12),  with  the 
long  sweeping  folds  of  her  draperies,  is  a  transi- 
tional figure  leading  us  to  what  may  be  considered 
the  typical  productions  of  the  Rheims  workshops. 
The  greater  number  of  statues  in  these  porches  are 
of  a  tall, graceful  character  with  rather  small  heads 
and  pleasant  or  even  smiling  faces.  The  female 
figures  are  usually  girded  rather  high  up,  with 
long  sweeping  folds  hanging  from  the  waist.  The 
local  saints  of  the  north-west  doorway  may  be 
taken  as  typical  examples  [Plate  IV^Mj^plan^iq). 


'Mediaval  .1:1.  p. 
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being  a  particularly  charming  figure.  The  famous 
smiling  angel  (plan,  6),  whose  head  has  apparently 
been  knocked  off  by  the  German  shell  which 
severely  damaged  most  of  the  statues  in  this  porch, 
also  belonged  to  this  class,  as  do  also  the  un- 
identified figures  opposite  the  Early  Precursors  in 
the  south-west  porch.  Of  these  we  illustrate  the 
ecclesiastic  in  the  gorgeous  vestments  assigned  to 
S.  Remi  in  the  transept  porch  [Plate  III,  h] 
(plan,  27). 

The  most  advanced  figures  are  the  Joseph  of 
the  Presentation  group  (plan,  14),  with  his  thin, 
strikingly  French  features  and  almost  fantastic 
hair  and  moustache,  the  saint  holding  a  book 
(plan,  29)  with  somewhat  similar  facial  expression, 
and  the  angel  Gabriel  of  the  Annunciation  (plan, 
19),  in  which  the  French  smile  has  almost  become 
a  grin,  the  beginning  of  the  contorted  expressions 
frequently  found  over  the  border  in  Germany. 

The  lesser  sculptures  of  these  wonderful  porches 
cannot  be  described  here  in  detail.  The  small 
statuettes  of  the  vault  mouldings  have  suffered 
much  from  restoration,  especially  in  the  central 
and  northern  porches,  and  the  little  figures  on  the 
door  jambs  illustrating  months  and  seasons,  virtues 
and  vices,  doctors  and  prophets  etc.  were  much 
damaged  at  the  Revolution.  We  illustrate,  however, 
a  little  seated  figure  of  doubtful  meaning  [Plate 
IV,  P],  which  has  all  the  grace  of  an  Athenian 
tomb-relief,  and  Plate  IV,  O  (plan,  /;,  /),  though 
too  small  to  show  the  details,  will  give  some 
notion  of  the  intricacy  and  richness  of  the 
decoration  lavished  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
porches. 

Space  forbids  the  description  of  the  capitals  and 


other  sculptures  of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral, 
but  mention  must  be  made  of  the  little  figures  in 
high  relief  in  niches  separated  by  bands  of  ex- 
quisite naturalistic  foliage  which  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  inside  walls  of  the  western  portals,  a 
form  of  decoration  rarely  found,  and  giving  a 
peculiar  richness  to  the  interior.  They  are  mostly 
devoted  to  the  stories  of  Joachim  and  Anne 
[Plate  IV,  n],  of  the  Nativity  and  of  John  the 
Baptist.  They  are  very  different  in  style  from  the 
exterior  sculptures,  with  rather  heavier  propor- 
tions, and  wider,  flatter  folds  of  dress  that  came  in 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  partly  perhaps  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  better  field  for  the  increasing 
brilliancy  of  the  colour  decoration. 

Note. — So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  such  photographs  as 
have  appeared  in  the  London  papers,  the  worst  damage  to  the 
sculptures  was  inflicted  by  a  sheil  which  burst  in  front  of  the 
northern  porch  of  the  west  front.  Matters  were  probably  made 
worse  by  the  burning  of  a  solid  scaffolding  erected  at  that  corner 
for  repairs.  The  Invention  of  the  Cross  (6)  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  the  upper  portion.  Of  the  statues  in  this  porch  Nos.  1 
and  2  are  destroyed,  3  is  ruined,  but  still  retains  its  head,  the 
Angel  (No.  4)  and  S.  A'icaise  (No.  5)  are  badly  damaged  in  the 
lower  part,  and  the  Angel  (No.  6)  has  lost  its  head.  The  figures 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  are  in  such  deep  shadow  that  the 
damage  is  less  clear,  but  the  fine  Bishop  at  the  corner  (No.  11) 
has  lost  the  whole  of  his  left  side  from  the  shoulder  downwards. 
The  Queen  of  Shcba  (No.  12)  has  lost  her  head,  and  is  irretriev- 
ably ruined,  but  the  prophet  here  called  Samuel  next  her  (No.  13) 
and  the  beautiful  Presentation  group  (Nos.  14  to  17)  had  not, 
when  the  photographs  were  taken,  suffered  seriously.  Evidence 
of  what  has  happened  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  church  and  to 
the  other  porches  is  not  yet  to  hand,  but  one  photograph  shows 
the  Beau  Dieu  of  the  Judgment  porch  in  the  transept  fairly  intact 
apart  from  certain  chips  in  the  drapery.  The  sculptures  on  the 
inside  of  the  west  porch  are  said  to  have  been  calcined  by  the 
lire,  which  may  have  also  done  more  damage  to  the  exterior  than 
is  apparent  from  the  photographs,  as  the  heat  would  cause  the 
surface  to  crack  and  flake  off  at  touch. 
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COLIBRANT  TRIPTYCH,  LIERRE 
HE  triptych  which  this  note  accom- 
panies is  reproduced  here  as  a  record, 
and  the  object  of  the  note  is  to  bring 
together  existing  information  about  it, 
rather  than  to  provide  fresh.  The 
recent  bombardment  of  Lierre  gives  the  triptych 
especial  current  interest  and  makes  its  present  ex- 
istence problematical.  Moreover,  it  is  little  known 
and  it  presents  certain  reminiscences  of  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  church  which  has  hitherto 
contained  it  and  is  still  more  likely  to  have  been 
destroyed  than  the  triptych  itself.  The  triptych  is 
one  of  the  few  paintings  in  Belgium  which  has 
always  stood  on  the  site  for  which  it  was  painted, 
above  the  altar  of  S.  Christopher  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  S.  Gummaire,  in  Lierre. 

S.  Gummarus1  is  a  local  example  of  one  of  the 
magnates  of  the  8th  and  9th  centuries,  numerous 
in  Europe  and  especially,  perhaps,  in  the  Nether- 


lands, who  renounced  the  world  for  the  practice 
of  ascetic  religion  and  united  in  themselves  the 
veneration  of  the  associates  whom  they  had  left 
and  of  the  poor  and  needy  who  dwelt  about  their 
cells.  S.  Gummarus's  speciality  in  the  ranks  of 
the  remedial  saints  is  the  cure  of  hernia,  a  reputa- 
tion which  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  inci- 
dents of  his  legend.  The  fine  church  of  his 
invocation  arose  indirectly  from  his  cult  and  after- 
wards contained  his  relics,  but  the  cell  in  which 
he  lived  and  died  is  now  represented  by  the  smaller 
and  less  important  church  of  the  Hermitage  some 
distance  off.  Here  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  time  the  very  remarkable  15th-century 
wrought  iron  "  arbre  de  St.  Gummaire  "  com- 
memorating one  of  his  miracles.2  The  triptych 
has  no  direct  reference  to  the   saint,    unless  the 


1  Martyrologium  Romanum,  11  October. 
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2  [This  apparently  unique  monument  has  been  indistinctly 
reproduced  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Gihle  dt  St.  Thomas  et  de  St. 
Luc,\-  v,  facing  p.  198.  ii  anyone  can  kindly  inform  us  where  we 
can  obtain  a  clear  photograph,  we  should  be  glad  to  reproduce 
it  in  these  pages. — Ed.  J. 
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background  used  in  The  Annunciation  pant-! 
[Plate  III  be  supposed  to  represent  him  engaged 
in  Ins  daily  labour.  This  supposition  must  not 
be  considered  more  Ifa  tn  a  mere  possibility. 

The  description  of  the  subjects  of  the  pictures 
is  unnecessary  here  in  face  of  the  reproductions. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that  the  donors  repre- 
sented on  the  exterior  of  the  shutters  [Plate  III] 
are  Jean  Baptiste  Cohbrant 3  a  gentleman  of  Lierre, 
who  tlied  m  151 1,  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holv  I. .ui.l,  aiul  Jacqueline,  born  Meingiaert,  his 
wife',  with  their  family,  and  their  name-saints, 
S.  John  the  Baptist  and  S.  James  the  Greater. 
The  triptych  was  executed  after  the  death  of 
Cohbrant  in  accordance  with  his  will.  As  can 
almost  be  guessed  from  the  reproduction,  the  ex- 
terior of  the  doors  is  painted  in  grisaille  emphasized 
with  gold.  Mr.  Albert  Van  de  Put  has  kindly  verified 
the  escutcheons  and  described  the  tinctures: 

Cohbrant  :  argent,  3  fleurs  de  lys  sable,  a  carton 
or,  3  martlets  sable. 

Meingiaert  :  Gules,  2  female  heads  and  busts, 
proper,  in  chief  and  a  mullet  of  6  points  or. 

Another  local  tradition  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  local  Guild  may  be  recorded,  viz.  : 
that  the  subject  of  The  Marriage  of  the  Virgin 
[FlATE  I]  was  chosen  to  commemorate  the  mar- 
riage in  S.  Gummarus's  church  of  Philippe  le 
Beau  and  Jeanne  de  Castille  (Juana  la  loca,  queen 
of  Castile)  in  1496— not  a  very  probable  explana- 
tion where  none  is  required. 

The  members  of  the  local  guild  of  S.  Thomas 
and  S.  Luke,  have  within  recent  years  made  two 
excursions  to  Lierre.  The  following  extracts  from 
their  later  report,  1902,  contain  information  which 
still  holds  good,  as  well  as  local  traditions  and 
guesses  concerning  the  triptych  which,  though 
they  have  since  been  disproved,  are  worth  pre- 
serving. Concerning  the  triptych  generally  the 
guild  reports  : — 

I'ne  facetie  clu  peintre  a  place  a  l'avant  plan  du  pannean 
central,  un  singe  jouant  avec  un  ourson.  D'aucuns  out 
voulu  v  voir  la  signature  de  l'artiste  qu'ils  out  nomine  Martin 
De  Beer.  On  a  ensuite  attribuc  le  chef-d'oeuvre  a  tous  les 
primitifs  depuis  van  Eyck,  et  par  rapprochement  on  a  conclu, 
avec  certaines  probabilites,  que  Jean  Gossaert  dit  Jean  de 
Maubeuge  aurait  execute  ce  travail  tout  a  fait  digne  de 
figurer  dans  une  exposition  de  primitifs  et  s'y  affronter  trcs 
honorablement  la  comparaison  avec  les  productions  de  nos 
plus  grand  maitres. 

and  again  : — 

Le  fond  des   scenes  reproduit  l'intericur  de  I'eglise  de 
Lierre  ;  outre  le  jube,  auquel  on  a  eu  soin  d'ajouter  naguere 
l'etrange  couronnement,  en  tourclle  de  l'ambon,  on  voit  les 
clotures  ferm.mt  le  dcambulatoire,  qui  se  composaicnt  de 
vantaux  a  balustres  de  cuivre  et  etaient  surmontes  de  scenes 
sculptees.  representant  la  vie  de  Xotre  Seigneur. 
Of  more  importance  now  is  the  guild's  descrip- 
tion of   the  jube  as  it  actually  appeared  in  the 
church  itself : — 

Le  jube  place  a  l'entree  du  chceur  jouit,  a  juste  titre  d'une 
grand  celebrile  ;  il  tut  entrepris  ct  execute,  de  1530  a  1540, 


par  dnix  artistes  tnalinols  :   Frans  Mynsheeren  et  Jean 
Wi    haven.    s  11  di  1  quatre  demi-cylindres  en 

granil  ippuient   tr-  .is  arcades  anterienre   et   deux 

mx  charges 
dune  multitude  dc  sculptures  delicate*  mail  un  pcu  trop 
compliqees  de  forme.  Stir  le?  tail!»:ii  e  trouvent  des 
statuettes  surmontees  de  baldaquins  en  tourelle.  Le  garde- 
corps  est  forme  d'une  seric  de  sei/e  niches,  dan 
sont   placecs   des    scenes  de  la  passion,  outre  les  qi. 

us  indulgcnciees  du  chemin  dc  la  Croix,  on  a  joint, 
dune  part,  latrahi  "!i  de  Judas  et,  de  lautre,  laresum. 
We  may  here  note  that  the  jube  was  first  pre- 
served from  destruction  and  th  red 
nearly  100  years  ago  by  the  influence  of  a  zealous 
antiquary,  M.  Leppeloo.  The  present  spiral  erec- 
tion over  the  jutting  centre  portion  is  an  accretion 
of  this  restoration.  It  looks,  as  the  guild's  report 
suggests  not  without  humour,  like  an  elaborate 
sounding  board  which  has  broken  its  chain  and 
descended  accidentally.  The  report  also  sugge-ts 
that  it  represents  the  idea,  at  least,  of  the  15th- 
century  tabernacle  similar  to  those  at  Louvain, 
which  is  known  to  have  been  erected  at  Lierre 
contemporaneously  with  the  jube. 

It  has  not  been  possible  at  the  present  time  to 
obtain  a  photograph  of  the  restored  jube  clear 
enough  for  reproduction,  but  from  such  as  are 
available  and  from  the  guild's  description  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  artist  of  the  triptych  dealt  with  it 
freely,  adapting  its  salient  characteristics  to  his 
own  requirements  rather  than  copying  it  faithfully. 
As  to  the  authorship  of  the  triptych,  Dr.  Georges 
Hulin  de  Loo  has  shown  that  it  may  be  assigned 
with  high  probability  to  Goossen  van  der  Weyden, 
in  two  comparative,  illustrated  articles,  first,  in  this 
magazine,4  and  secondly,  with  greater  historical 
detail,  in  the  Prussian  "Jahrbuch".5  Unfortunately 
the  Lierre  triptych  was  not  the  special  subject  of 
either  article  and  was  not  illustrated.  The  pictures 
which  occupy  Dr.  Hulin's  special  attention  were 
the  altar-piece  of  the  Legend  of  S.  Dymphna, 
recently  removed  from  the  abbey  of  Tongerloo, 
and  a  second  altar-piece,  The  Donation  of 
Cabnpthout,  recently  identified  by  him  in  the 
Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum.  We  may,  however, 
hope  from  the  title  of  his  article  in  the  "  Jahrbuch  " 
that  it  is  his  intention  to  deal  as  fully  with  the 
Lierre  triptych,  though  he  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  fulfil  the  promise  of  a  continuation  to  his  article 
which  he  appends  to  it. 

For  all  that  is  known  of  Goossens  van  der 
Weyden,  grandson  of  the  great  Roger,  the  reader 
may  be  referred  to  Dr.  Hulin's  article  of  October, 
1912.'  But  in  reference  to  the  Lierre  triptych  I 
may  conveniently  repeat  here  that  Goossens  lived 
at  Lierre  from  about  1492  to  1498  and  painted 
organ  shutters,  now  lost,  for  S.  Gummar's  church  ; 
and  I  may  quote  the  following  passage  :— 

[The  triptych]  must  have  been  painted  about  I5'5r5i7. 
that   is  to  say,   more  than    fifteen  yerws  after  Goossen's 


*  Dr.    Hulin   de   Loo   names    him   Jooris  (Georges). 


'  Burlington  Magazine,  Vol.  xxn,  pp.  26.  So.  (O.-t.  1912*. 
sJahrb.  derkgl.  prensz.  Knnstsammlungen,  B  34.  II.  1.  S.  .->9-88. 
1913 
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departure  from   Lier,  a  circumstance  which  weakens  the 
probability  of  the  attribution,  without  destroying  it. 

No  one  is  better  able  than  Dr.  Hulin  to  solve 
"  the  difficult  and  intricate  problems  connected 
with  this  question  ",  but  the  cogency  of  his 
attribution  on  the  intrinsic  ground  of  similarity 
may  be  judged  In  England  by  comparing  the 
present  reproductions  of  the  Lierre  triptych  with 
the  triptych,  S.  Catherine  disputing  with  the 
Philosophers,  belonging  to  Sir  Frederick  Cook  at 
Richmond,  which,  indeed,  is  also  reproduced  to 
illustrate  Dr.  Hulin's  article  in  October  191 2  as  a 
work  attributable  with  equal  probability  to 
Goossen.6  It  seems  also  highly  probable  that 
the  large  painting  of  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  in 
the  royal  collection  at  Buckingham  Palace,  attri- 
buted to  Herri  Met  de  Bles,  which  was  reproduced 
in  the  Arundel  Club  Portfolio  for  1906,  might  also 
be  attributed  to  Goossen  van  der  Weyden  or  his 
workshop. 

The  importance  of  Goossen  van  der  Weyden 
in  forming  the  Antwerp  school  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  He  lived  at  Antwerp,  as  Dr.  Hulin 
tells  us,7  in  the  same  street  with  Quentin  Metsys, 
and  the  amazing  naturalism  of  his  treatment, 
especially  in  the  panel,  The  Bribery  of  the  Hostess, 
of  the  S.  Dymphna  altar-piece,  is  prophetic  of 
Peeter  Brueghel.8  That  none  of  the  eight  pupils 
of  Goossens*  at  Antwerp  are  found  later  among 
Antwerp  masters  is  explained  by  Dr.  Hulin  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  rather  craftsmen 
assistants  than  artist  apprentices.  M.  A. 

II— A    GABLE     OF    THE    VLEESCHHU1S, 
ANTWERP 

Probably  not  many  visitors  to  Antwerp  have 
penetrated  to  the  slummy  part  of  the  town  where 
the  picturesque  streets  named  Zilversmids-Straat, 
Kaasstraat  and  Kuipers-Straat  retain  memories  of 
the  old  days  of  Antwerp's  dirt  and  glory.  The 
dirt,  at  any  rate  when  I  was  there,  triumphantly 
survived.  In  the  midst  of  this  entertaining  and 
odorous  region  rises  (or  till  the  other  day  rose)  the 
old  Vleeschhuis,  or  meat  market,  a  striking  late 
Gothic  edifice,  which  was  built  in  1501-3  by  the 
architect  Herman  de  Waghemaker — the  same  who, 
with  his  son  Dominic,  was  employed  about  the 
completion  of  the  cathedral.  It  was  they  who  built 
the  dome  over  the  crossing  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
famous  north  tower.  The  Vleeschhuis  is  charac- 
terized byits  regular  courses  of  red  bricks  alternating 
with  white  stone,  which  time  has  delightfully  toned. 
Its  great  gable-ends  are  cornered  with  hexagonal 


•Sir  Frederick  Cook's  triptych  was  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  Winter  Exhibition  of  19*2.  and  was  ascribed  to 
Goossens.  The  similarity  of  handling  between  it  and  the  Lierre 
triptych  was  already  noticed  many  years  before  iti  Sir  Frederick's 
sin. ill  hand-catalogue. 

1  Jahrbuch,  loc.  cit.,  p.  61. 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  67,  reproduction. 

'Op.  cit.,  p.  61. 


turrets.  Of  late  years  the  old  building  has  been  a 
good  deal  refreshed,  but  the  photograph  here 
reproduced  shows  it  before  its  honourable  scars 
had  been  removed.  Part  of  the  building  stands 
on  an  arch  thrown  over  the  moat  of  the  old 
Bourg.  M.  C. 

HI—TWO  SACRAMENT-HOUSES  IN  LOU- 
VAIN 

There  are,  or  rather  until  the  catastrophe  in 
August  last  there  were,  in  Louvain  two  remarkably 
fine  examples  of  the  sacrament-house,  viz.,  at  the 
respective  churches  of  S.  Pierre  and  S.  Jacques. 

A  sacrament-house,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
receptacle  constructed  for  the  safe  custody  of  the 
reserved  sacrament.  If  the  custom  of  reserving 
the  consecrated  host  is  well  nigh  as  old  as 
Christianity  itself,  the  form  of  the  particular  means 
employed  for  the  purpose  has  varied  considerably 
in  different  ages  and  countries. 

In  England,  probably  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  the  Sarum  rite  and  kindred  uses  derived,  through 
S.  Osmund  the  Norman,  from  French  traditional 
custom,  a  hanging  pyx  appears  to  have  been  the 
normal  method.     Consequently,  structural  sacra- 
ment-houses are  not  found  in  this  country.     In 
Scotland,   however,  the   sacrament-house,  in  the 
form  of  a  wall  cupboard,  with  an  appropriately 
sculptured  setting,  was  no  unfamiliar  feature.     In 
spite  of  the  devastating  iconoclasm  of  Knox  and 
his  followers,  there  still  survive  sacrament-houses, 
or  remains  of  such,  at  Airlie,  Auchindoir,  Cullen, 
Deskford,  Foulis  Easter,  Kinkell,  Kintore,  Lundie, 
Pluscarden  Priory,  and  Turriff.  Handsomer  and  in 
better  preservation,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going sacrament-houses    is  that  (c.  1456)  which 
immediately   adjoins    the   monument   of    Bishop 
Kennedy  in  the  collegiate  church  of  S.  Salvator 
at  St.  Andrews. 

The  sacrament-house  [Plate,  a]  in  the  collegiate 
church  of  S.  Pierre  at  Louvain  stood  under  one  of 
the  arches  at  the  north-west  part  of  the  quire  apse. 
Hexagonal  on  plan,  it  was  built  of  stone,  the  lowest 
stage  consisting  of  an  open  arcade  to  sustain  the 
tabernacle  proper.  The  sides  of  the  latter  were 
enclosed  with  rectangular  panels  (one  of  which 
formed  the  door)  in  latten  tracery  work,  amid  which 
were  the  emblems  of  the  Agnus  Dei  and  of  the 
chalice  or  ciborium.  Above  each  of  the  latten 
panels  was  a  group  of  figure  statuary  in  stone. 
That  on  the  north  side  was  a  representation  of  the 
eternal  Father  enthroned,  holding  the  body  of 
the  Son  in  the  aspect  of  His  suffering  human 
nature.  The  remaining  panels  depicted  different 
scenes  from  the  Passion.  Thus  on  the  north-west 
was  the  Agony  in  the  Garden  ;  on  the  south-west, 
the  Betrayal  of  Christ,  and  Malchus  attacked  by  S. 
Peter  ;  while  on  the  south  side  was  the  Crucifixion. 
These  figure  groups  were  all  deeply  overhung  with 
canopied   hoods,  above    which    a    profusion   of 
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crocketed  pinnacles  and  flying  buttresses  soared, 
tapering,  tier  above  tier,  to  the  topmost  gallery  and 
crowning  spirelet  ;  the  whole  attaining  a  height 
that  has  been  reckoned  as  upwards  of  12  metres. 
The  detail  of  the  work  is  that  of  the  earlier  half  of 
the  15th  century.  Indeed,  the  sacrament-house  is 
actually  said  to  have  been  executed  in  1433,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  1450,  from  the 
design  of  one  named  Layens.  The  sacrament- 
house  was  originally  protected  by  a  railing  made 
in  1453,  but  replaced  in  1818  by  a  new  balustrade 
in  the  degraded  taste  of  the  time. 

The  other  sacrament-house  illustrated  [Plate, 
b]  stands,  or  stood,  in  the  church  of  S.  Jacques. 
Its  position  was  an  unusual  one,  since  it  was  apart 
from  the  high  altar,  and  not  even  in  the  quire  at 
all,  but  in  the  north  transept.  This  work  was  in 
main  essentials  the  counterpart  of  the  sacrament- 
house  at  S.  Pierre,  but  different  in  all  its  orna- 
mental details,  as  was  bound  to  happen  in  the  case 
of  any  two  structures  produced  at  an  interval  of  a 
century  between  them.  The  S.  Jacques  sacrament- 
house  was  executed  in  1538,  being  the  work  of 
Gabriel  van  den  Bruyne,  who  received  250  florins 
in  remuneration.  The  central  group  of  the  figure- 
subjects  depicted  the  Last  Supper  and  the  institu- 


tion of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  railing  which 
used  to  surround  the  tabernacle  was  the  work  of 
the  metal-founder  John  Veldener  in  1568. 
Herein  was  kept  an  object  of  peculiar  veneration, 
namely,  a  particle  of  a  miraculous  host.  The 
latter  was  believed  to  have  turned  to  palpable 
flesh  in  the  mouth  of  a  presumptuous  and  un- 
worthy communicant  in  1374  The  scene  of  the 
miracle  was  at  Middelburg.  Thence  the  miracu- 
lous host  was  taken  to  Cologne,  but  in  1380  the 
prior  of  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Louvain  had 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  fragment  for  his  own 
community.  There  it  remained  until  1794,  when 
it  was  hidden  for  safety  during  the  excesses  of  the 
Revolution.  The  relic  was  finally  deposited  in 
the  sacrament-house  at  S.  Jacques  in  1803. 
Among  other  Gothic  instances  of  sacrament- 
houses  now,  or  until  recently,  existing  in  Belgium 
may  be  enumerated  those  at  Courtrai,  Hal, 
Walcourt,  and  at  the  chapel  of  S.  John's  Hospital 
in  Bruges.  The  last-named  tabernacle  has  latten 
doors  of  exquisite  design,  into  which  is  worked 
the  favourite  briquet  ornament  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  Among  the  renaissance  examples 
of  sacrament-houses  are  those  at  Leau,  Alost  and 
Nieuport.  a.  v. 


EARLY    ITALIAN    PICTURES, 

GOTTINGEN 

BY  OSVALD  SIREN 

JACOPO  DAL  CASENTIN'O 

' HOUGH  several  years  have  elapsed 
since  I  visited  the  picture  gallery  of 
Gottingen,  the  quaint  little  uni%*ersity- 
town  not  far  from  Cassel,  I  will  make 
an  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  its  most 
interesting  early  pictures.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  this  gallery,  or  at  least  the  Italian  part  of  it, 
has  remained  comparatively  little  known  and  that 
many  of  the  pictures  hang  under  rather  vague 
and  arbitrary  attributions,  though  the  museum  is 
adjoined  to  a  university  where  the  history  of  art 
has  its  special  chair.  Still,  the  Italian  part  of  the 
gallery  is  the  smallest  and  is  probably  regarded  as 
the  least  important.  Most  of  the  pictures  were 
transferred  in  1884  from  the  Berlin  museum,  and 
were  all  originally  part  of  the  Solly  collection. 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  scarcely  inferior  to  many 
of  those  retained  in  Berlin,  but  their  preservation 
is  mostly  far  from  good.  They  interest  us  in  the 
first  place  as  problems,  or  as  objects  for  expertize, 
and  it  is  mainly  from  this  standpoint  that  I 
publish  the  following  notes. 

The  only  catalogue  of  the  collection  available  to 
me  is  the  one  of  1905,  by  E.  Waldmann.  I  cite 
the  pictures  under  the  names  and  numbers  of  this 
catalogue.    The  attributions  given  in  the  catalogue 
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are  apparently  in   most   cases   those  which  were 
already  fixed  before  the  transference  of  the  pictures 
from   Berlin.     They  are  in  many  instances  well 
advised,  but  not  sufficiently  precise. 
Gottingex,  University  Museum. 

No.  207.  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned,  with 
A)igcls  and  Saints  [PLATE  I,  a].  The  Virgin 
is  seated  on  a  Gothic  throne,  raised  on  two 
high  steps,  holding  the  Child  standing  on  her 
left  knee.  The  three  saints  are  placed  one 
above  the  other  in  straight  vertical  lines  on 
either  side.  Two  angels  making  music  are 
kneeling  in  the  foreground,  below  the  steps, 
while  two  others  are  adoring  the  Child.  The 
picture  is  the  central  part  of  a  portable 
triptych.  Two  wings  of  the  same  altar  are 
exhibited  as  a  separate  item,  as  follows  : — 
No.  205.  The  Crucifixion  1  The  Nativity  J  LesTrois 
Marts  et  les  Trois  Yifs;  compare  with  this 
last  panel,  illustrated  here  [Plate  I,  c],  the 
similar  scene  in  the  Campo  Santo  fresco  at 
Pisa.  All  three  subjects  are  attributed  in  the 
catalogue  to  the  school  of  Siena.  This  attribu- 
tion is  to  a  certain  degree  explicable,  because 
the  pictures  reveal  some  Sienese  influence,  but 
it  is  not  correct.  The  triptych  is  the  work  of  a 
rather  important  Florentine  master  who  as  yet 
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has  not  been  sufficiently  studied  ;  Jacopo  dal 
Casentino. 
The  main  reason  why  Jacopo  dal  Casentino  has 
remained  comparatively  obscure  in  modern  art- 
history  is  that  Vasari  gives  a  very  misleading  account 
of  Jacopo's  life  and  works,  confusing  them  partly 
with  the  works  of  two  later  painters  :  Jacopo 
Landini  and  Giovanni  dal  Ponte.  This  has  been 
clearly  shown  by  Mr.  Herbert  Home  in  his 
"  Commentary  upon  Vasari's  life  of  Jacopo  dal 
Casentino  ",  published  in  the  "  Revista  d'Arte  ", 
1909.  The  documents  printed  in  this  article  prove 
that  Jacopo  was  a  contemporary  of  Taddeo  Gaddi 
and  Bernardo  Daddi.  In  1339  he  took  part  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca  in 
Florence  ;  and  he  was  appointed,  together  with 
Bernardo  Daddi  and  two  other  painters,  "camer- 
lingo "  of  that  company.  Jacopo  died  in  1349, 
one  year  after  Bernardo  Daddi. 

The  only  works  by  Jacopo  dal  Casentino 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Home  are  a  little  portable  trip- 
tych in  the  collection  of  Don  Guido  Cagnola, 
signed  "  Jacobus  da  Casentino  me  pinxit"  and  the 
large  Madonna  with  Saints  from  the  oratory  on  the 
Mercato  Vecchio  in  Florence  and  now  placed  in  a 
tabernacle  on  the  corner  of  the  Palazzo  dell'  Arte 
della  Lana  [Plate  I,  d].  The  semi-circular  top  of 
this  panel,  representing  the  coronation  of  the 
Virgin,  which  Mr.  Home  gives  also  to  Jacopo,  in 
my  opinion  shows,  at  least  in  its  present  state  of 
preservation,  a  later  hand.  These  two  Madonnas, 
though  widely  differing  in  size,  are  fairly  homo- 
geneous in  style.  They  may  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  defining  Jacopo's  artistic  individuality 
and  for  tracing  other  works  by  the  same  hand. 

It  is  evident  that  the  painter  stands  about  half- 
way between  Taddeo  Gaddi  and  Bernardo  Daddi. 
He  is  a  pupil  of  Giotto,  like  Taddeo,  but  he 
probably  never  came  into  such  intimate  relations 
with  the  great  innovator  of  Florentine  art  as  did 
Taddeo.  He  is  as  a  whole  more  conservative  and 
is  still  somewhat  influenced  by  Byzantine  traditions 
perhaps  transmitted  to  him  by  Sienese  masters  of 
Duccio's  school.  There  is  a  current  of  Sienese 
influence  in  Jacopo's  pictures  which  is  entirely 
absent  from  Taddeo's,  and  this  often  gives  his 
work  more  resemblance  to  Bernardo  Daddi's. 
But  Jacopo  is  less  flexible  and  less  graceful  than 
Bernardo  ;  he  is  of  a  severer  temperament. 

The  characteristic  type  of  Jacopo's  Madonnas, 
saints  and  angels  is  an  elongated  oval  face  with  a 
long,  almost  straight  nose  and  very  large  eyes, 
usually  drawn  with  double  lines  to  emphasize  the 
sockets.  The  forms  are  decidedly  monumental ; 
the  angels  of  the  large  Mercato  Vecchio  picture 
remind  us  of  Niccolo  Pisano's  classic  figures.  The 
Child  is  also  very  severe,  with  the  look  and  type 
of  a  grown  man.  The  difference  between  Jacopo's 
Child  and  Bernardo  Daddi's  playful  Bambino  is 
marked.    The  general  tenor   of  Jacopo's  figures 
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is  stiff  and  hieratic  ;  one  would  almost  expect  him 
to  have  been  a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter.  These 
characteristic  types  and  the  other  particulars  noted 
above  are  so  prominent  in  the  Gottingen  picture 
that  I  need  not  point  them  out  in  detail.  The 
Virgin  and  the  Child  are  faithful  reproductions, 
on  a  smaller  scale,  of  the  main  figures  in  the 
Mercato  Vecchio  panel  ;  S.  John  the  Baptist  is 
entirely  the  same  figure  in  both  pictures,  and  so 
are  the  adoring  angels.  We  may  also  note  espe- 
cially the  Virgin's  long,  boneless  hands  and  the 
draping  of  her  mantle.  The  similarities  are  so 
striking  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
identity  of  the  master.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
smaller  picture  is  finer  and  more  graceful,  recalling 
Bernardo  Daddi's  well-known  small  Madonna 
triptychs  ;  and  this  is  perhaps  still  more  true  of  the 
two  wings.  Here  we  find  figures,  as  for  instance 
the  three  kings,  which  might  easily  be  confounded 
with  figures  in  some  of  Bernardo's  later  predella 
scenes.  But  on  closer  examination  we  find  that 
there  is  a  marked  difference  ;  Jacopo's  figures  are 
altogether  stiffer,  the  drawing  is  coarser,  the 
technique  is  broader,  the  execution  almost  like  a 
fresco-painting.  This  is  true  also  of  the  little 
triptych  in  the  possession  of  Don  Guido  Cagnola. 
After  once  having  grasped  the  individual  style 
and  peculiar  technique  of  these  paintings  it  is 
not  difficult  to  recognize  the  same  hand  in  several 
other  pictures.  I  will  here  only  mention  a  few, 
leaving  the  completion  of  the  list  of  Jacopo's 
works  for  another  time. 

Florence,  Uffizi,  Store-room. — Two  charac- 
teristic paintings  by  Jacopo  dal  Casentino. 
No.  4668.  Madonna  and  Child,  enthroned  with 
Angels,  SS.  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Evangelist. 
A  large  picture,  dated  "1333,  die  14  Avgusti". 
The  pigment  of  the  picture  is  mostly  rubbed 
off,  the  whole  being  a  stately  ruin,  but  the  types 
of  the  Virgin,  the  Child  and  the  angels  point 
to  Jacopo  as  the  original  master. 
No.  .  Female  Saint  holding  a  book. — Full 
length,  of  almost  natural  size,  standing,  full  face. 
Two  angels  are  holding  a  crown  over  her  head. 
The  type  of  this  saint  corresponds  closely  with 
the  angels  represented  full  face  in  the  Mercato 
Vecchio  Madonna. 
Florence,  Palazzo  Ruccellai.  Polyptych,  Virgin 
and  Child,  four  Saints,  four  Propliets  [Plate 
II,  e].  Half  figures.  The  Prophets  are  within 
Gothic  trefoils  in  the  pediments. 

In  the  midst  stands  the  Virgin  holding  a 
very  large  and  stiff  Child  on  her  left  hand.  She 
wears  a  white  dress  and  a  dark  blue  mantle,  the 
Child  a  green  cloak.  To  the  right  of  the 
Madonna  stands  S.  Pancras  and  a  Franciscan 
saint  with  a  stick  and  a  book  ;  on  her  left  are 
S.  Michael  and  S.  Benedict.  The  four  saints 
are  of  a  heavy  monumental  build,  standing  in 
stiff  positions,  all  turned  in  half  profile  towards 
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the  Madonna.  Their  types  with  the  long 
ught  noses  are  very  cliar.iLtcii-.tic  of  the 
nutter  and  so  are  their  1  Kinds  and  their  stilt 
bearing.  The  picture  was  refrained  in  the  15th 
century  when  some  cherubs  were  added  be- 
tween the  pediments. 

Florence,  Ufpizi. 
No.  to.  S.  Bartholomew  enthroned  [Plate  I,  b] 
The  Saint  sits  on  a  raised  Gothic  marble  throne, 
attended  on  either  side  by  three  angels ;  two 
more  angels  are  kneeling  in  the  foreground 
playing  violas.  The  paint  has  been  rubbed 
off,  especially  in  the  main  figure,  but  the  effect 
is  still  of  monumental  dignity.  The  adoring 
angels  are  characteristic  specimens  of  Jacopo's 
art ;  their  types  should  be  compared  in  detail 
with  those  on  the  Mercato  Vecchio  picture. 

S.Giokgio  a  Ruballa  :  Virgin  and  Child  enthroned 
with  adoring  angels,  and  SS.  George  and 
Matthias.  The  Child  stands  on  his  Mother's 
knee  caressing  her.  A  donor,  very  much  re- 
duced in  scale,  is  kneeling  in  the  foreground. 
The  panel  has  an  arched  top. 

This  very  beautiful  picture,  with  a  brilliant 
colour  scheme  in  white,  blue,  red  and  green 
has  been  ascribed  to  Bernardo  Daddi,1  and 
indeed,  its  similarity  with  Bernardo's  early 
works  is  such  that  the  attribution  might  seem 
justified.  Still,  the  types  of  the  angels  and  of  the 
Virgin  are  unlike  Bernardo's;  they  are  more 
elongated,  with  longer  noses  and  larger  eyes, 
closelv  resembling  the  angels  in  the  Mercato 
Vecchio  picture.  The  figures  have  also  that 
heavier  and  broader  build  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  Jacopo  dal  Casentino's.  Their  affinity 
with  Taddeo  Gaddi  is  about  as  great  as  with 
Bernardo  Daddi.  Jacopo  stands  half  way 
between  these  artists,  and  he  is  in  all  probability 
the  painter  who  is  responsible  for  the  picture. 
The  attribution  is  given  here  as  a  suggestion 
for  future  examination. 

Rome,  Pinacoteca  Vaticana  (formerly  Museo 
Cristiano,  Case  J,  No.  1).— Virgin  and  Child. 
The  Virgin  holds  the  Child  on  her  left  hand. 
He  is  caressing  his  Mother  with  one  hand  and 
grasps  her  neckband  with  the  other.  The  com- 
position is  the  same  as  on  the  central  part  of 


the  Ruccellai  polvptych.  This  picture  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  Bernardo  Daddi,  by  Vitzthum, 
but  I  have  already  many  years  ago  opposed 
this  attribution,  classifying  the  picture  under 
Bernardo's  school.8  The  execution  is  inferior 
to  Bernardo  himself,  being  broad  and  some- 
what rugged,  as  in  Jacopo's  works. 

Prato,  Galleria  Communale. 

Xo.    4.      Polvptych,    Virgin    ami   Child,    with 

SS.    Bartholomew,    Fran  I     efh,    and    a 

crowned  Female  Martyr  [Plate  II,  f].     Half- 
figures.     Even    this  picture   comes    close   to 
Bernardo   Daddi,  confirming  the  inipre-sion 
that  Jacopo  worked   with    Bernardo  for  some 
time,  but  its  execution  is  coarse,  and  the  types 
of  the  figures,  especially  those  of  the  Madonna 
and    the    Bambino,    have   the   characteri-tic 
rectangular  form  which  in  conjunction  with 
the  rigid  pose  makes  the  attribution  to  Jacopo 
very  probable,  though  it  cannot  yet  be  affirmed 
but  only  suggested. 
Duox,  Musee  des  Beaux  Arts.    Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  [Plate  II,g].    Predella  picture. 
("Don.   de    M.    Jules    Maciet    1901  ").      The 
composition  is  rather  unusual,  the  Madonna 
being  seated  under  a  shelter  in  a  wide  landscape 
where  the  sheep  are  pasturing  and  the  shep- 
herds receiving  the  heavenly  message.     The 
Virgin  is  lifting  the   Infant  from  the  manger, 
turning  her  body  in  a  very  awkward  position. 
She  is  a  broad  and  stately  figure,  characterized 
by  that  sculpturesque  monumentality  which 
recalls  Niccolo  Pisano's  reliefs.     Her  type  as 
well  as  the  Infant's  are  most  closely  related  to 
the  same  figures  in  the  signed  triptych  belong- 
ing to  Don  Guido  Cagnola. 
All  these  pictures  confirm  the  impression  already 
received    from   the   two    authentic    paintings    by 
Jacopo    dal     Casentino  :     the     master     being     a 
phenomenon   parallel  to   Bernardo  Daddi,  some- 
times approaching  him  so  closely  that  it  seems  as 
if  they  had  been  working  in  the  same  bottega,  even 
on  the  same   pictures.     Their  personal   celebrity 
seems  to  have  been  about  equal,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  fact  that  both  were  elected  "  Consiglieri 
di  Compagnia  di  San  Luca  "  in  1339. 
(To  be  continued.) 


lSee  Vitzthum.  Bernardo  Daddi.  p.  18. 


'See  L Arte.  1906,  p.  331. 


REVIEWS 

NICOLAS    PoUSSIN,  premier    peintrc    du   mi    15941665   iDocu^ 
merits  inedils),  suivi  d'un  catalogue  raisonne  et  accompagnc 
de  la  reproduction  de  145  de  ses  tableaux  et  dessins  de  ,deux, 
portraits,    autographes    et    autres    documents  ;    par    EllILE 
Magne.     Brussels  (Van  Ocst).  125  fr.  (subscription  pricel. 
A  really  good  and  comprehensive  biography  of 
Poussin  has  long  been  wanted,  and  in  this  sump- 
tuous volume  the  author,  aided  by  his  publisher, 


has  done  his  best  to  supply  it.  M.  Magne  has 
written  a  fairly  minute  biographical  account  of  the 
life  and  work  of  the  artist.  He  admits  that  his 
book  is  more  biographical  than  critical,  and  that 
his  chief  aim  was  to  place  before  the  reader  and 
student  as  complete  a  biography  of  Poussin  as 
was  possible,  for  he  felt  that  such  a  book  did  not 
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exist,  at  any  rate  in  France.      Accordingly  he  has 
spared  no  pains  to  sift  and  thoroughly  examine 
all  documentary  evidence  that  he  could  find,  not 
only  in  France,  but  from  all  international  sources. 
All  evidence  he  has  proved,  and  tried  to  verify 
whenever  it  was  possible.     This  book,  then,  is  for 
the  most  part  purely  biographical,  for  the  author 
holds  that  it  is  not  wise  to  go   into  raptures  over 
the  paintings  of  Poussin.     He  recognizes  that  the 
opinions  of  art  critics  vary  infinitely,  and  thinks 
that   the  oral  function  of  art  criticism  is  not  to 
describe,  but  to  praise  or  blame   and  to    simply 
point  out  qualities  or  defects  according  to  his  own 
technical  knowledge.     It  is  only  for  him  to  express 
his   admiration    in  emphatic  tones  or   to  express 
his  disapproval.     Also  to  look  upon  as  superfluous 
technical  discussion.     M.  Magne  has  throughout 
this  book  considered  the  general  character  of  the 
artist's  work  and  has  not  lavished  praise  on  any 
particular  painting.     Neither  has  he  attempted  to 
compile  a  definite  catalogue   of   his   works.     He 
considers   it  too  difficult  an   undertaking,  for  so 
many  copies  exist  which  were  done  by  numerous 
pupils  who  surrounded  Poussin,  and  which  they 
did  either  for  study  or  to  sell.    No  doubt  many  of 
these  have  been  destroyed,  but  the  best  have  sur- 
vived, and  abound  in  certain  collections,  notably  so 
in  England.     The  uncertain  attributions  and  mis- 
takes  of  the  directors  of  many  great  European 
galleries  prove  this.     Of  course  the  authenticity  of 
some   Poussins  is  indisputable,   like  those  in  the 
Louvre   or  at   Bridgewater    House.       The   early 
education  of  the  artist  (chiefly  religious),  the  in- 
fluences of  the  life  and  surrounding  landscape  of 
his  native  district  of  Andelys  on  his  art ;  his  hard- 
ships and  struggles  in  Paris,  his  frustrated  attempts 
to   reach    Rome  ;    his    arrival   there  in    1624,  his 
second    visit    to    Paris    and    his    return  to   Italy 
are    exhaustively  related.       His  slow  and    com- 
plicated   method   of    working  is   also    fully    de- 
scribed.    M.  Magne  quotes  the  opinions  of  most 
artists  and  critics  on  the  art  of  Poussin,  from  his 
contemporaries  to  modern  critics  of  to-day,  when 
Mr.  Ricketts  claims  his  influence  on  the  landscape 
art  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  M.  Jacques  Riviere 
claims  as  disciples  of  Poussin  the  painters  Cezanne, 
Gauguin,     |ules    Flandrin    and    Maurice  Dennis. 
M.  Magne  himself  thinks  that  his  art  will  steadily 
live  though  it  does  not  excite  admiration  at  once. 
It  has  to  be  understood  and  felt  before  it  holds  one, 
as  it  is  work  that  is  the  result  of  profound  medita- 
tion. Itexpresses  the  concentrated  thought  and  pure 
ideals   of   a   philosopher  and  a   savant.     His  too 
close   interest    in   antiquity   and    the    practice   of 
sculpture    causes    the   artist    sometimes    to    lose 
spontaneity  in  his  figures,  but  works  like  "  Enleve- 
ment des  Sabines"or  "Combat  de  Gladiateurs" 
have    real    movement.      The    French    school    of 
painting  is  descended  from  him,  for  he  has  trans- 
mitted traditions  without  which  it  could  not  have 
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flourished.  A  word  of  praise  must  be  given  to  the 
many  excellent  illustrations  and  the  arrangement 
by  which  each  important  painting  is  preceded  by 
the  several  drawings  and  studies  for  it.  But  this 
admirable  book  lacks  one  thing,  that  is  a  general 
index.  F.  G. 

The  Hermits  and  Anchorites  of  England  ;  by  R.  M.  Clay  ; 
54  illust.   (Methuen.)     7s.  6d.  net. 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  already  contributed 
a   former    volume    on    "  Mediaeval    Hospitals  in 
England  "   to  the  same   series.      To    show    how 
varied    is   the   scope    of   the   subject   it   may   be 
mentioned   that    Miss   Clay's   chapters  deal  with 
island  and  fen  recluses,  forest  and  hillside  hermits, 
cave-dwellers,    light-keepers    on    the    sea    coast, 
highway    and      bridge     hermits,    town     hermits, 
anchorites    in     church    and  cloister,  and   literary 
recluses,  as  well  as  various  phases  of  the  subject 
such  as  order  and  rule,  and  human  intercourse. 
"There  were",  writes  the  author,  "two  distinct 
classes  of  solitaries,  the  anchorite,  anchored  within 
four  walls,  and  the  hermit  who  went  out  of  his 
cell  and  mingled  with  his  fellow-men.  .  .  .  The 
hermit,  with   his  high  measure  of  freedom   and 
activity,  had  a  still  wider  sphere  of  influence,  and 
undertook  many  social    duties.  ...  In   fact,  the 
hermits   were    pioneers   of   philanthropic   works, 
which  in  these  days  are  undertaken  and  carried 
out  by  public  bodies".     From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that,  though  living  a  detached  life,  a  hermit  was 
bv  no  means  the  self-contained  nor  useless  being 
which  popular  estimation  regards  him,  but  on  the 
contrary,  one  who  performed  important  duties  for 
the  welfare  of  the  human  family.  From  the  artistic 
point  of  view  the  most  valuable  services  of  hermits 
were  the  building  and  maintenance  of  bridges  ; 
whilst    anchorites    would    produce     illuminated 
books  which  even   to  this  day  command  world- 
wide   admiration.       "  The    Lindisfarne    Gospels 
were  wrought   and  adorned  with  the  aid  of  re- 
cluses.    Scholars  sent  forth  from  their  cells  books 
of   devotion,  historical  works,  poetry,  and  at  least 
one  valuable  dictionary  ".     Three  appendices  give 
respectively  the  text  of  the  Sarum  office  for  the 
enclosing  of  anchorites,  the  office  for  the  bene- 
diction of  hermits  according  to  the  rule  of  S.  Paul, 
the  first  hermit,  and  a  tabulated  list  of  some  750 
hermit   cells,    arranged  alphabetically   under   the 
head  of  counties.     The  illustrations  are  many  and 
excellent,  and  an   index   brings  the  volume  to  a 
close.  A.  v. 

Die  Fridolins-legende  nach  f.inem  ulmer  Drfck  des 
Johann  Zainer  ;  von  C.  Benziger.  Strassburg  (Heitz),  M  6, 
This  is  another  example  of  an  excellent  German 
fashion  of  reproducing  the  whole  of  a  set  of  early 
woodcuts  and  not  merely  an  example  or  two  as 
specimens  of  the  rest.  One  only  wonders  why 
this  particular  set  was  chosen.  They  are  very  rare 
(only  one  complete  example  is  known),  but  they 
are  not  in  fact  very  important.  They  were  never 
used  in  any  other  work.     Unfortunately  the  editor 
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has  made  Ihe  mistake  of  attributing  to  an  Clm 
press  a  volume  which  was  probably  printed  at 
Basle,  whilst  the  woodcuts,  quite  unlike  Ulm 
work,  find  comfortable  quarters  among  others 
made  at  Basle.  The  increasing  numbei 
students  who  find  pleasure  in  the  incunabula  oi 
engraving  will  be  glad  to  own  th  n  production  , 
winch  well  represent  the  intermediate  stage,  about 
1480,    between    the    early    outline    style    and     the 

shaded  style  which  led  up  to  Durer.  S.  Pridolin's 
bones,  or  some  that  pass  for  them,  art-  in  a  silver 
shrine  in  Sackingen — but  there  is  some  trouble 
about  the  saint,  whether  he  was  one  person  or  two. 
The  interested  hagiologist  will  find  all  about  this 
set  forth  in  the  text.  M.  c. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  Art:    a  short  history ;  by  Makgarf.t 

H.  Bullet.    (Methuen.)    5s.net. 

This  book  is  novel  in  plan,  and  should  prove 
very  useful  to  school  teachers  and  parents.  Miss 
Bulley  has  raised  an  intelligent  interest  in  art  in 
the  children  of  an  elementary  school  by  telling 
them  stories  about  works  of  art.  For  palaeolithic 
art,  for  instance,  we  have  a  story  picturing  the  life 
of  the  man  who  painted  the  bison  in  the  cave  at 
Altamira  ;  for  Egyptian  art  a  story  about  Rahotep 
and  Nefert,  whose  portrait-statues  are  in  the 
museum  at  Cairo  ;  for  Chinese  art  an  imaginary 
tale  of  Wu-Tao-Tzu.  The  object  in  every  case  is 
to  raise  in  the  children's  minds  an  image  of  the 
kind  of  life  out  of  which  the  art  under  considera- 
tion arose  ;  and  we  can  fancy  no  better  way  than 
this  of  impressing  upon  the  young  that  art  is  an 
expression  of  life,  not  a  mere  decoration  or  game. 
Each  story  is  followed  in  this  book  by  an  informa- 
tive chapter  for  older  children,  in  which  history, 
religion  and  other  conditions  of  art  impulse  are 
clearly  expounded.  ^Esthetics,  in  Miss  Bulley's 
opinion,  may  be  safely  left  to  come  later.  Given 
the  "human"  interest  and  the  realization  of  styles 
that  must  accompany  it,  the  appreciation  of  beauty 
will  grow  insensibly  but  surely.  The  book  stops 
short  just  before  the  renaissance  :  another  volume 
might  well  be  compiled  in  continuation.  The 
illustrations  are  many  and  well  chosen.  H.  H.  C. 
Die  altere  Oknamkntik  im  tsbnburger,  schlitzer  u.  rif.de- 

sblschen  Wappbn,  von  Dr.  H.  G.  Schoener.    Strassburg 

(Heitz/^Studienzurdeutschen  Kunstgeschichte",  Heft  168),  Ma. 

This  work  differs  from  others  of  the  same  series 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  illustrated.  The  text  is  an 
inquiry,  of  etymological  and  genealogical  rather 
than  artistic  interest,  into  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  respective 
families  of  Ysenburg,  Schlitz  and  Riedesel.  In 
the  case  of  the  last  named  it  still  remains,  appa- 
rently, an  open  question  why  the  family  arms 
should  display  an  ibex  or  wild  goat  instead  of  the 
canting  device  of  the  escl  (ass),  which  the  name 
itself  would  suggest  as  more  appropriate.  A.  v. 
Oriental  Rigs,  antique  and  modem  1  by  W.  A.  Hawi.ey  ;  11 

full-page  colour  plates,  80  half-tonet,  4  maps.    Ij'jlm  Lane.) 

£2  2s.  net. 
The   earlier   part   of    Mr.    Hawley's  volume    is 


historical,  the  later  commercial.     The  illustratioi  s 

(some  coloured)  of  Old  carpets  in  the  Metropolitan 

Museum,  New  York,  and  in  Transatlantic  private 
collection  1  will  be  found  us<  ful.    The  Liter  pa 
the  book  contains    the  usual  list  of  geographical 
name-,,  whi<  h  of  late  yeai  3  have  been  a  with 

more  1 11  I       rea  ion  to  tin-  vai  i<  ius  typi  ntal 

carpets  to  be  found  in  the  markets  of  Europe  and 
America  to  day.     These  modern  carpets  are  worth 

studying,  for  tin  re  is  pi  rhaps  no  branch  of  Oriental 
art  which  has  suffered  less  from  contact  with 
western  commercial  hie.  a.  1 .  k. 

Letters  to  Children  about  Drawing,  Painting  and 
Something  More;  by  John  Meade.  (Mills  &  Boon.)  2,.  6d. 
net. 

This  is  one  of  Messrs.  Mills  &  Boon's  series  of 
Books  for  Children,  and  an  admirable  book  for 
children  it  is.  Mr.  Meade  gives  his  readers  elemen- 
tary advice  which  is  sensible  and  not  complicated  ; 
but  such  advice,  about  which  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  except  its  freedom  from  pedantry,  is 
not  the  capital  feature  of  his  little  book.  The 
"something  more,"  which  the  title  mentions,  is 
the  true  motive  of  these  letters  ;  and  that  something 
more  is  the  relation  of  art  and  of  beauty  to  life. 
Without  confusing  his  young  readers'  minds  with 
theories  of  .esthetics,  and  without  leaning  to  the 
priggish  or  the  sentimental,  Mr.  Meade  makes  of  his 
instructions  an  eager  incitement  to  the  pursuit  of 
beauty  in  every  field  of  life,  from  the  culture  of 
the  body  and  the  home  to  that  of  the  spirit.  He 
teaches,  in  fact,  what  Plato  would  call  mousike. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  Ruskin  in  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Meade  ;  and  just  here  and  there 
he  rules  out  of  court  as  essentially  ugly  things 
which  are  only  ugly,  if  at  all,  by  accident.  But 
there  is  an  airy  and  wholesome  spirit  in  his  letters 
which  ought  to  leave  their  readers  sensitive  and 
eager,  without  setting  them  on  the  way  to  become 
either  sentimentalists  or  pharisees.  H.  H.  C. 

Catalogues  of  Permanent  Collections: — (11  Bonn.  Pro- 
VINZIAL-MUSEUM.  Gemaldegalerie  vorwiegend  Sammlung 
Wesendonk,  Katalog  (1914I  bearbeitet  von  Direktoralassistcnt 
Dr.  W.Cohen.  103  Tail.  Bonn  (F.  Cohen),  M  2. — (2)  Darm- 
stadt, Grossherzoglich  hessisches  Landbsuosbum. 
Verzeichnis  der  Gemlilde,  bearbeit.  v.  F.  Back,  1914,  6 
naturentaf.  u.  140  Abbikl.,  n.p. — (3)  Frankfurt  a.  M  . 
Staeuei.schks  KUNSTTNSTITUT,  kuives  Verzeichnis  der 
Gemiilde,  1914  [illust.],  N.P. 

The  receipt  of  the  authorized  catalogues  here 
named  was  acknowledged  in  due  course,  but  the 
notes  of  further  appreciation  promised  when 
directors  were  especially  requested  to  send  new 
editions  of  their  catalogues  as  these  appeared,  for 
review  in  these  pages,  must  now  be  added. 
Though  in  all  three  cases  the  catalogues  cannot 
unhappily  be  used  at  present  as  guides  in  the 
respective  galleries,  they  are  all  the  more  requisite 
for  their  second  use  as  memoranda  and  books  of 
reference. 

(1)  The  minor  collections  in  Germany  invariably 
contain  some  objects  of  interest  and  importance. 
They  are  usually  based,  at  all  events  for  a  nucleus, 
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on  some  substantial  donation  or  bequest  of  works 
of  art  by  a  wealthy  amateur,  who  desired  to  secure 
the  collection,  which  he  had  taken  so  much  pride 
in  bringing  together,  from  being  dispersed  after  his 
death.  Personal  vanity  can  thereby  be  draped 
decorously  in  an  altruistic  mantle.  The  town  of 
Bonn,  so  well  known  for  its  university,  has  a  very 
interesting  collection  of  pictures,  the  bulk  of  which 
were  collected  and  bequeathed  by  the  late  Herr 
Otto  Wesendonck,  who  died  in  1906.  Before  that 
date  the  collection  chiefly  consisted  of  paintings  of 
the  early  German  and  Lower  Rhine  schools  to- 
gether with  such  pictures  as  the  Royal  Museums  at 
Berlin  might  choose  to  deposit  there  out  of  the 
various  horns  of  plenty  in  the  capital.  An  excellent 
catalogue  with  illustrations  has  lately  been  issued, 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Walter  Cohen.  If  the  hundred 
or  so  illustrations  do  not  reveal  any  picture  of 
quite  first  class  importance,  they  comprise  many 
pictures  which  demand  attention,  such  as,  to  take 
one  example,  the  Madonna  ascribed  to  Giovanni 
Bellini,  which  is  very  similar  to  that  at  Oldenburg 
published  in  this  Magazine  some  time  back.  Dr. 
Cohen's  descriptive  catalogue  seems  to  follow  the 
most  approved  rules  of  description. 

(2)  The  present  edition  is  the  first  since  the  later 
and  slightly  improved  Hoffmann  edition  of  1872, 
published  in  1885,  19  years  ago,  quite  time  for  a 
new  and  thoroughly  revised  catalogue,  especially 
since  it  is  a  good  one  and  the  collection  is  not  very 
well  known.  The  new  edition  contains  a  preface, 
a  short  history  of  the  Gallery,  a  long  bibliography 
of  the  authorities  on  which  the  ascriptions  are  based, 
a  description  of  the  pictures  according  to  schools, 
Early  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  Flemish, 
Dutch,  German  after  the  end  of  the  16th  century, 
additional  notes,  a  table  of  comparison  between 
this  and  Hoffmann's  editions,  a  list  of  the  names 
of  masters  represented,  and  the  illustrations  stated 
in  the  title.  The  most  interesting  section  for  the  art- 
historian  is  the  Early  German,  with  the  subsections 


Middle  Rhenish,  Cologne  and  Lower  Rhenish, 
High  German  and  Franconian,  and  Early  Nether- 
lands masters,  but  the  Dutch  and  Later  Netherland 
schools  also  are  well  represented.  All  the  usual 
information  is  clearly  given,  and  an  admir- 
able feature  of  the  descriptions  is  that  space  is  not 
wasted  in  stating  forms  obvious  to  the  eye  by 
illustration,  while  the  salient  colours  are  stated  in 
every  instance.  The  Grand  Duke  is  known  to 
take  a  lively  and  by  no  means  inexpert  interest  in 
the  collection,  which  was  begun  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Ludwig  I.  Herr  Friedrich  Back  may  be  congrat- 
ulated on  a  well  arranged  and  serviceable  catalogue. 
(3)  The  nucleus  of  the  celebrated  Kunstinstitut 
of  Frankfurt  was  the  bequest  of  the  banker  Johann 
Friedrich  Stadel,  who  died  in  1816.  Besides  a 
collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  books 
and  various  objets  d'art  it  included  an  endowment 
of  over  a  million  gulden.  To  these  additions  in 
kind  and  money  have  been  made  ever  since,  and 
now  the  pictures  alone,  to  which  this  catalogue  is 
confined,  number  747,  together  with  42  more, 
mostly  by  late  French  and  German  masters,  added 
since  1899  by  the  Stadelschen  Museums-Verein. 
Owing  to  the  energy  of  the  Direction  the  contents 
of  the  picture  galleries  are  especially  well  known 
and  need  not  be  specified  here.  A  large  number  of 
the  drawings  have  been  carefully  published  in  collo- 
type, as  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  these  pages. 
The  arrangement  of  the  present  picture  catalogue 
appears  to  be  somewhat  arbitrary  and  is  in- 
sufficiently explained.  A  list  of  masters'  names, 
however,  enables  their  works  to  be  found  in  the 
catalogue,  but  not  their  place  on  the  walls.  The 
catalogue  is  therefore  rather  a  record  of  material, 
subject,  authorship,  size  and  provenance  than  any 
guide  to  the  galleries,  a  memorandum  of  former 
visits  rather  than  a  help  during  them.  This  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  kind  of  catalogue,  and  the 
present  one  is  clearly  set  out  and  conveniently 
produced. 


NOTES 

The  Preservation  of  Works  of  Art  in 
War. — At  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  are  still 
without  exact  information  concerning  the  preserva- 
tion of  many  precious  works  of  art  in  the  cities  of 
France  and  Belgium  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  destructive  violence  of  invasion.  But  we  have 
obtained  authoritative  assurance  that  all  works  of 
art  of  primary  importance  were  removed  before- 
hand into  security  against  capture  or  destruction. 
The  short  account  of  Mr.  Witt's  visit  to  the 
battlefields  of  the  Marne  gives  a  vivid  picture  of 
the  destruction  wrought  by  modern  warfare  among 
beautiful  ancient  buildings,  and  we  cannot  but 
fear  for  the  safety  of  those  lesser,  but  in  too  many 
case*  irremovable  works  of  art,  which  have  had  to 
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be  left  in  the  direct  paths  of  war.  Through  the 
kindness  of  some  of  our  contributors  we  are 
enabled  to  reproduce  certain  works  of  this  class, 
and  we  hope  to  deal  with  other  works  of  a  similar 
nature.  The  most  famous  movable  objects  are,  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  hope,  saved  from  destruc- 
tion, and,  like  the  pictures  by  Dirck  Bouts  at 
Louvain,  at  least  available  for  reference  in  nume- 
rous reproductions  while  the  objects  themselves 
remain  in  safe  obscurity. 

The  Battlefields  of  North  -  eastern 
France.  —  Both  the  September  and  October 
numbers  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  call  attention 
to  the  effect  of  high  explosives  and  fire  in  modern 
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warfare.       Reference   was    there    made    lo    the 

destruction  of  great  works  of  art  at  Louvain, 
Malines  and  Rheims.  What  other  sacrifices  must 
Still  be  undergone  we  may  not  guess.  But  apart 
from  these  great  tragedies,  which  the  whole  world 
must  mourn,  the  ravages  of  modern  war,  as 
affecting  the  daily  life  of  thousands,  rich  and  poor 
alike,  must  be  seen  to  be  believed.  A  recent  visit 
to  the  battlefields  of  the  Marne  and  to  the  north- 
east of  Paris  brings  home  vividly  some  of  the 
more  intimate  aspects  of  the  countryside  under 
invasion. 

With  perfect  justice  the  authorities  strain  every 
nerve  to  prevent  travellers  from  entering  what  is 
called  the  zone  militaire.  No  permits  are  granted, 
and  the  element  of  chance  alone  made  it  possible 
at  all.  The  experience  of  being  arrested  repeatedly 
as  a  spy,  dragged  to  the  office  of  the  commandant 
d'armes,  with  a  hostile  crowd  muttering  "  Espion  " 
at  one's  heels,  is  not  one  to  be  repeated  willingly. 
The  commandant  is  civil,  and,  once  convinced 
that  he  is  dealing  with  an  ally,  almost  cordial,  but 
as  a  rule  he  suffers,  like  so  many  of  his  nation, 
from  a  constitutional  incapacity  to  differentiate 
between  different  kinds  of  foreigners.  A  passport 
is  of  little  value.  "Who  knows,  monsieur,  how 
you  obtained  it?"  At  all  events,  I  was  not  a 
journalist — so  much  was  in  my  favour.  Ulti- 
mately, however,  I  would  receive  my  precious 
slip  "  Priere  aux  autorites  de  laisser  passer  libre- 
ment  .  .  .  " — my  weary  self,  to  the  next  town. 
Often  even  this  would  be  criticized,  for  authorities 
are  jealous,  and  ultimately  a  distinguished-looking 
officer  refused  me  permission  either  to  proceed  or 
return,  confining  me  politely  until  further  notice 
to  his  shell-shattered  little  town,  an  order  which, 
of  course,  necessitated  my  slipping  out  past  the 
sentries  as  soon  as  the  moon  had  set  and  sleeping 
in  deserted  trenches  and  under  half-burnt  hay- 
stacks until  the  railway  could  again  be  reached. 
Nor  was  any  hardship  involved,  for  the  harvest, 
cut  just  before  mobilization,  now  litters  the  fields 
on  every  side,  and  the  trenches  are  prodigally 
lined  with  stooks  of  wheat  or  well  bedded  down 
with  hay  and  straw.  Vast  hedgeless  fields  of 
stubble  and  tall-growing  broad-leafed  beetroot  roll 
away  north  and  south  in  gentle  undulations  criss- 
crossed with  trenches,  shallow  for  the  most  part, 
for  they  were  dug  against  time,  and  littered  with 
all  the  debris,  first  of  the  bivouac,  then  of  the  fight 
that  followed  close.  Here  a  German  battery  had 
taken  up  position  ;  a  broken  caisson  and  heaps  of 
live  shell  are  still  lying  in  a  sunken  road  close  by, 
while  the  field  around  is  pitted  every  few  yards 
with  the  huge  holes  made  by  the  French  shells  in 
the  soft  brown  earth,  slightly  burned  at  the  lowest 
point.  Everywhere  lie  ugly  pieces  of  shell,  clips 
of  cartridges,  fragments  of  uniform,  accoutre- 
ments, bandoliers  and  saddles.  Near  the  main 
niacH    they    have    been    collected    in    heaps,    but 


as  you  pass  away  into  the  woods  and  distant 
fields  there  is  yet  much  scavenging  to  be 
done,  while  huddled  forms  in  grey  flannel  or 
scarlet  trousers  and  heavy  blue  overcoats  still 
people  the  silent  coppices  and  woods.  Yet  thou- 
sands have  already  been  buried.  The  graves  are 
nameless  for  the  most  part,  a  cro  -  of  twigs  tied 
together  or  a  few  withered  (lowers  showing  where 
our  men  or  the  French  have  fallen  ;  in  other  cases 
a  mere  mound,  or  the  pitiless  epitaph  "  lei  reposent 
deux  Bodies". 

Many  towns  and  villages  have  suffered  terribly, 
either  from  shell-fire  or  from  incendiarism.  Senlis, 
deliberately  fired  to  punish  the  wounding  of 
German  soldiers  by  a  villager,  shows  a  long  street 
of  blackened  ruins  in  which  only  one  or  two 
houses  have  been  spared.  The  stale  smell  of 
burning  is  everywhere  ;  through  the  charred  frames 
of  empty  windows  you  get  vistas  of  smiling  gardens 
beyond.  The  intervening  space  is  a  tangle  of 
twisted  ironwork,  in  which  you  can  recognize  the 
wrecks  of  a  piano,  a  child's  cot,  bicycles,  stoves,  all 
half-buried  in  a  drab  and  degrading  litter  of  broken 
bricks,  plaster,  ashes,  cinders  and  dust.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  have  gone,  but  you  may  still  read 
the  names  on  their  plates  on  the  walls — "  Mdlles. 
Charpentier,  Professeurs  de  Musique".  The  ladies 
have  fled,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  picture  them  once 
seated  at  their  tinkling  pianos  among  their  house- 
hold gods,  and  all  the  quiet  life  in  pleasant  Senlis 
before  the  Germans  came.  The  cathedral  is  almost 
unharmed,  a  few  shells  have  struck  the  roof  and 
tower  without  bursting  ;  they  have  left  scars  and 
bruises,  but  no  more. 

Where  shell  fire  has  been  severe  the  destruction 
is  less  general,  more  arbitrary  and  fortuitous. 
Here  a  squalid  barn  or  cowhouse  is  in  ruins  and 
the  church  next  to  it  untouched  ;  there  the  church 
bells  lie  half  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  burnt-out 
belfry  and  the  astonished  clock-face  stares  at  you 
foolishly  from  the  ground,  while  the  house  of  the 
priest  adjoining  has  but  a  few  windows  broken. 
On  the  green  doors,  notices  scribbled  in  white 
chalk  "  Les  pillards  seront  fusilles  sur  place  "  or 
"  Mort  au  voleur  "  can  scarcely  hope  to  be  effec- 
tive deterrents  to  evil-doers.  A  cafe  has  been 
pillaged  ;  not  only  has  everything  in  bottle  form 
been  taken,  but  in  the  poor  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  of  the  family  even  the  bedding  and  mattresses 
have  been  wantonly  torn  to  pieces,  pictures  gashed, 
tawdry  ornaments  smashed,  chairs  and  mirrors 
broken.  A  fragment  of  a  letter  in  German  from  a 
mother  asking  for  news  of  her  son  at  the  front 
and  recounting  the  patriotic  activities  of  his  sisters 
at  home  in  Magdeburg,  lies  among  the  litter.  In 
the  ruined  school  the  maps  have  been  pierced  with 
shmpnel.  On  the  roads  horses  are  being  burnt  or 
buried,  and  it  is  time.  Elsewhere  line  stone 
bridges  have  suffered  severely.  Where  they  con- 
sist of  many  arches  as  a  rule  only  one  of  these  has 
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been  blown  up,  but  neither  their  beauty  nor  their 
age  could  save  them.  Everywhere  the  prevailing 
impression  is  one  of  destruction  and  waste.  The 
litter  left  by  an  army  moving  rapidly  is  incredible. 

ROBERT  C.   WITT. 

Another  Protest. — We  have  to  record  another 
protest  against  "The  terrible  effects  of  modern 
warfare  on  helpless  inhabitants  of  Belgium  and 
France,  and  on  ancient  buildings  and  ancient 
works  of  art  which  are  the  abiding  monuments  of 
the  piety  and  culture  of  their  ancestors".  The 
protest  was  published  early  in  the  month  of 
October  by  most  of  our  contemporaries  and  we 
need  not  repeat  it  here.  "Those  who  have  signed 
include  well-known  collectors  ;  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  and  the  National  Galleries  of 
Scotland;  the  Director  and  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum;  the  Directors  of  the  National 
Gallery,  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  the 
National  Galleries  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  the 
Keepers  of  the  Wallace  Collection  and  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art ;  Keepers  in  the  British 
Museum  ;  the  Joint  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  ;  and  many  critics 
and  others  prominent  in  the  art  world  ". 

VARIOUS  PERIODICALS 

Arte  EspaXol.  Revista  de  la  Sodedad  de  Amigos  del  Arte. 
Aiio  m.     No   I.     Feb.  191 4 

Dr.  Del  Arco  writes  on  painting  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  in  Alto  Aragon,  a  very  interesting  paper  dealing 
principally  with  works  at  Huesca,  and  giving  a  brief  account  of 
numerous  artists  whose  names  will  be  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  readers  outside  Spain.  — The  exhibition  of  19th-century 
painting  held  at  Madrid  some  time  ago  is  discussed  by  M. 
Nelkem  ;  Goya's  fine  portrait  of  the  Condesa  de  Haro,  that  of 
D.  Jose  Gutierrez  de  los  Rios,  by  Vicente  Lopez,  and  of  the 
youthful  Federico  Flores,  by  D.  Federico  Madrazo,  are  repro- 
duced. — Don  Pablo  Bosch,  the  well-known  connoisseur  and 
collector,  discusses  the  last  loan  exhibition  of  Spanish  art  at  the 
Grafton  Galleries.  — Under  "  Notas"  D.  V.  Lamperez  y  Romea 
gives  an  illustrated  account  of  the  parish  church  of  Illescas 
(Toledo).  The  portrait  of  an  unknown  man  ascribed  to  Goya  (?) 
is  reproduced.  It  belongs  to  D.  Juan  Sanchez,  who  acquired  it 
at  Avila. 

May. — Count  de  Casal  contributes  some  useful  notes  for  a 
more  scientific  classification  of  the  ceramics  of  Alcora.  Con- 
fusion has  hitherto  reigned  as  to  the  paternity  of  many  specimens 
of  this  ancient  factory,  some  being  classified  as  from  the  factories 
of  Buen  Retiro  and  of  Moustiers,  though  they  are  undoubtedly 
products  of  Alcora.  Reproductions  are  given  of  examples  of 
the  early  period  which  extends  from  1727-1749,  and  of  the 
different  species  of  ware,  loan  (earthenware),  porcelain  and  pipe- 
clay. — in  an  article  entitled  "  Fray  Juan  Bautista  Mayno  en  un 
proceso  de  la  Inquisition  de  Toledo"  (concerning  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  Beata  Isabel  de  Brinas)  Dr.  De  Guzman  y  Gallo 
throws  some  interesting  sidelights  on  the  life  of  this  artist,  the 
most  distinguished  among  the  followers  of  Greco,  the  circum- 
stances of  whose  life  are  at  present  very  insufficiently  known. 
Information  is  given  concerning  several  works  by  him  of  which 
until  now  no  record  had  been  found.  — Dr.  Eli'as  Tormo,  in 
"  Tallas  Espaiiolas",  presents  a  few  examples  of  carved  wooden 
figures,  among  them  one,  of  1450-60,  acquired  in  the  province 
ol  Santander  by  the  Marques  de  Comillas  for  his  collection.  In 
pite  of  the  absence  of  win^s,  Dr.  Torino  believes  that  it  repre- 
sents S.  Michael  and  nut  6'.  George;  he  assumes  that  it  was  nut 
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Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution. 
— Mr.  John  Lavery  asks  support  for  the  scheme 
described  below,  for  the  benefit  of  artists  deeply 
affected  in  their  professional  earnings  by  the  war. 
A  payment  of  50  guineas  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Institution,  3  Charles  Street,  S.  James's  Square,  S.W. 
will  purchase  a  voucher  entitling  the  holder  to  com- 
mission a  portrait  of  any  person  "  serving  the  king  ", 
in  connexion  with  the  war,  to  be  painted  by  one  of 
a  long  list  of  distinguished  artists,  each  of  whom 
has  undertaken  to  paint  two  portraits  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Institution,  on  canvases  not  exceeding  24  by 
20  ins.  Vouchers  will  remain  valid  for  at  least  6 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Since  the 
signatory  artists  cannot  undertake  more  than  2 
portraits  each,  the  quicker  the  public  are  in 
purchasing  their  vouchers  the  more  likely  they  are 
to  obtain  the  services  of  their  favourite  artists.  A 
list  of  several  artists  numbered  in  order  of  preference 
should  therefore  be  sent  in  with  the  voucher.  If, 
however,  the  voucher  holder  finally  fails  to  obtain 
the  service  of  any  of  the  artists  in  whom  he  has 
confidence  his  50  guineas  will  be  returned  to  him. 
This  contingency  does  not  seem  very  likely,  since 
more  than  90  artists,  including  many  of  the  best 
known  portrait  painters,  are  making  themselves 
available. 


designed  as  a  free-standing  figure,  but  was  an  alto  relievo,  and 
when  removed  from  its  original  place,  probably  the  centre  of  a 
painted  retablo,  the  wings  were  no  doubt  injured,  and  conse- 
quently removed.  An  18th-century  bust  of  an  old  woman 
laughing — "la  abuela  Serra" — is  probably  an  example  from  a 
carnival  procession,  and  comes  from  Cati,  which  contains  the 
only  authentic  documented  work  by  Jacomart,  painter  and 
"  ayuda  de  camara"  of  Alfonso  V  el  Magnanimo.  This  painted 
wooden  bust  was  discovered  by  D.  Enrique  Cardona  when 
engaged  in  taking  photographs  at  Cati  for  Dr.  Torino's  forth- 
coming book  on  Jacomart.  — Notes  for  a  history  of  portrait 
miniatures  in  Spain  are  contributed  by  Dr.  Del  Bayo.  With 
the  exception  of  the  quaint  and  interesting  portrait  of  the 
Principe  de  Viana  of  1480,  from  an  illuminated  MS.  in  the 
Biblioteca  Nacional,  the  specimens  reproduced,  principally  of 
18th-century  miniature  art,  are  not  remarkable. 

August.— The  extremely  important  re-discovery  of  the 
Mesquita  at  Toledo  in  the  Callede  las  Tomerias  is  recorded  by  D. 
Manuel  Castanos  y  Montijano.  Its  existence  had  been  long 
suspected  in  one  of  the  houses  in  this  street,  but  it  was  not  until 
1905  that  research  work  was  undertaken  by  the  Marques  de  la 
Torrecilla,  the  ground-landlord.  The  body  of  the  primitive 
building  now  recovered  proves  to  be  earlier  in  date  than  the  Cristo 
de  la  Luz,  and  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  Moorish 
style  is  of  the  highest  interest  ;  knowledge  of  this  develop- 
ment from  the  earliest  times  down  to  the  Mudejar  period  is 
therefore  now  complete,  beginning  with  the  Mesquita  and 
developing  through  the  Cristo  de  la  Luz,  S.  Maria  la  Blanca  and 
El  Tr.insito.  The  entire  building  does  not,  unfortunately,  belong 
to  the  Marques  de  la  Torrecilla,  but  extends  to  an  adjoining 
house  whose  owner  has  not  at  present  con  lented  to  sacrifice  it  ; 
mi  the  other  hand,  a  second  proprietor,  1).  Marcelo  Darcia,  has 
uiven  every  facility  fur  work  to  be  undertaken  in  his  house,  with 
the  result  that  three  arches  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the 
entrance  door  have  been  laid  bare,  and  in  the  patio  the  "  pozo 
,i,  |a  tbluciones  ",  an  indispen  ible  part  of  the  Mi  quita,  has 
been  re-discovered.  — Dr.  Del  Arco  writes  on  Pedro  de 
Aponte,  tin  mo  1  di  tinguished  Aragonese  artist  of  the  15th 
century,  court-painter  t>>  Juan  11  ol  Aragon  (d.  14791.  and  later 
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in  the  service  of  the  C.ith..lk   km;;  at  Grenad  ig  the 

works  discussed  is  the  retaUo  which  lie  executed  (or  the  church 
of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Huesca.  A  reconstruction  of  this  great  work 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  del  Arco,  based  upon  documentary  evidence, 
and  upon  certain  panels,  fragments  ol  the  altar-piece  re- 
discovered in  the  Iturbc  collection  and  in  the  chapel  ol 
in  S.  Lorenzo.  From  a  description  ,,i  the  retablo  written  in 
1610,  he  believes  that  it  was  executed  c  1500.  Other  work-  by 
this  painter  an  I  in  the  museum  al  Huesca  and  else- 

where, and  examples  by  his  followei     1       ban  Solorzano  and 

0.  — Dr.  Hi  iii\..  1  writ      in  "1 
de  D.  Isabel  de  Borbon  in  la  igli  tia  di    San  (eronimo  il  Ri  il 
The  queen  died  O  I  6th,  1644,  and  thi    u    ounl 
written  bv  Kr.  Sebastian  Gonzalez  in  November  of  thai  year,  is 
quoted,  and  the  plan  of  the  church,  engraved  by  the  Fleming 
Juan  de  Nori  (who  was  also  the  author  ol  the  portrait  of  Isabella 
and    of    those   of   other  contemporaries),    is    reproduced.  — In 
"  Rincones  Artisticos"    Dr.    Baraibar   reproduces   some    fine 
specimens  of  Romanesque  architecture  in  northern  Spain,  i.e., 
S.  Juan  de  Marquinez  and  S.  Vicentejo  at  Rivo  de  Ibita.     The 
article  on  miniature  art  is  concluded. 

L'ART   ET   LES   ARTISTES.      July    I9I4. 

Dr.  Orueoa  writes  on  the  chef-d'eeuvrt  of  Veil  Stosz  at 
Cracow,  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  (Panna  Marya),  a  carved, 
painted  and  gilded  altar-piece  commissioned  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Cracow  in  1477,  one  of  the  finest  existing  specimens 
of  this  branch  of  15th-century  art.  It  measures  13  metres  in 
height  and  has  a  great  central  panel  and  double  wings  adorned 
with  18  bas-reliefs.  Stosz  is  mentioned  as  its  author  in  an  entry 
of  1489  in  the  Archives  at  Cracow  ;  his  work  upon  it  appears  to 
have  been  completed  by  i486,  but  the  gilding  and  painting 
undertaken  by  his  brother,  the  jeweller  Martin  Stos/,  was  not 
finished  until  1489.  The  church  of  Fauna  Marya  of  which  it 
forms  the  high  altar-piece,  is  of  the  purest  Gothic  and  in  its  way 
unique  ;  the  choir  stalls  are  also  the  work  of  Veil  Stosz.  Other 
examples  of  his  work  are  referred  to  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
kings  of  Poland  at  Wawel  to  the  south  of  the  city  on  a  height 
commanding  the  Vistula,  including  a  bronze  relief  from  his 
designs  cast  by  Peter  Visscher  and  adorning  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Jagellon.  and  two  admirable  statues  representing  SS. 
Jerome  and  Ambrose.  In  the  church  of  the  Dominicans  is  a 
most  interesting  bronze,  also  cast  by  Peter  Visscher  from  a 
design  of  Stosz,  of  the  humanist  Philip  Kalimach  (or  Calli- 
magne). 

KlNST  END  KUNSTHANDWERK.     Heft  6  and  7.     1914. 

This  number  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  an  important 
article  by  Dr.  Halm  entitled:  "Die  spatgotische  Grabplastik 
Straubings  u.  ihre  Beziehungen  zu  Salzburg,"  with  numerous 
illustrations  ;  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  sculpture 
at  Straubing,  though  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  local  school, 
the  sculpture  here  having  been  directly  inspired  by  the  plastic 
art  of  Salzburg  and  Regensburg.  The  tomb  of  Duke  Albert  II 
the  Younger,  in  the  choir  of  the  Carmelite  church  at  Straubing 
of  c.  1420,  and  that  of  Ulrich  Kastenmayr  in  the  church  of  S. 
James,  dated  1431,  are  among  the  finest  known  creations  of 
German  art  and  are  both  undoubtedly  by  the  same  hand,  as  are 
also  the  tomb  of  Jacobus  Hinderkircher  in  the  convent  of  Gars 
on  the  Inn  and  another  in  a  church  at  Berchtesgaden.  Dr. 
Halm  designates  the  author  of  this  group  of  works  the  "  Meistcr 
des  Ulrich  Kastenmayr  ".  The  Kastenmayr  head  proves  that 
the  artist  must  have  been  a  consummate  delineator  of  character. 
Thi-.  striking  portrait  shows  a  curious  connexion  in  costume  and 
other  particulars  with  the  Arnolfini  of  the  National  Gallery  and 
with  other  portraits  by  Van  Eyck,  due.  however,  not  to  any  direct 
contact  but  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age.  Another  group 
of  works  met  with  at  Straubing  were  evidently  by  a  pupil  of  the 
Kastenmayr  master  and  on  one  of  his  works  is  found  the  signa- 
ture "  Erhart  "  and  the  date  1455.  Other  sculptures  are  grouped 
with  this  by  Dr.  Halm,  the  latest  in  date  being  the  tomb  of 
Wilhelm  Zcller  (d.  1491).  Another  follower  of  the  Kastenmayr 
master  was  the  author  of  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johannes  Burger- 
meister  de  Deycisau,  who  died  1495.  The  followers  of  Erhart 
were  still  active  in  the  16th  century  as  proved  by  the  fine  tomb 
of  Haug  Zeller  and  his  wife  in  the  Carmelite  church  and  by  the 
monument  to  Steffan  Siisz  and  his  family  in  the  cemetery  at 
Straubing. 

OUD-HOLtAND,     Derde  Allcvering.     1914. 

Dr.  Knuttel  discusses  the  twenty-nine  portraits  in  the 
Regent's  room  of  the  Hofje  of  Meermansburg  at  Leiden,  which 


he  was  commi        ed  Prof    Martin  to  catalogue; 

many  of  them  are  member.  01  the  Meerman  family.  The  writer 
is  unable  to  throw  any  further  light  on  the  fine  portrait  of  a 
woman  signed  H.  and  dated  1632.  which  he  designates  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  series  ;  he  believes  it  to  be  also  of  one 
of  the  Meerman  family.  A  genealogical  table  of  the  family  i> 
given  at  the  end,  the  names  of  those  whose  portraits  occur  being 
printed  in  italics.  — Dr.  Van  Meurs  writes  a  notice  of  the  1 
Ms~s    ml  1  t  he  De  Brcderodc  collection  in  the  light  of 

various  inventories  ami  letters  of  the   17th  and   18th  centuries. 
— Dr.  Unions  contributes  an  in  on  the  life  and 

"I    Hendrick  Goltzius  and  a  brief  note  on  the  parci 

l-'i an,  Hal-,  who,  11  now  seems  1  ertain, came  from  Malinea  ;  the 
old  tradition  that  the   painter  was  born  there  is  therefore  pro- 
bablv  correct.     His  father  was  born  c.  1550  or  155 1,  his  mother 
in  1552,  and  the  former  was  already  dead  in  1612. 
Art  in  America,    April,  1914. 

In  an  appreciation  of  Giovanni  di  Paolo,  to  whom  Mr.  Bcrenson 
in  the  latest  edition  of  his  "  Central  Italian  Painters  "  ascribes 
no  less  than  123  paintings,  Mr.  BRECK  adds  four  more  to 
the  list  of  his  works,  i.e.,  two  in  the  Piatt  collection  at  linglc- 
wood,  Xew  Jersey  ;  a  Nativity  in  the  Winthrop  collection,  New 
York,  and  a  large  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  acquired  by  Mr. 
Lehman.  Two  saints  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  arc  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time,  as  is  also  Mr.  Winthrop's  picture.  The 
editor,  DR.  VALENT1NER,  writes  on  Matteo  Cividale  and  repro- 
duces the  beautiful  Augel  0}  the  Annunciation  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  and  a  Madonna  tutoring  the  Infant  Saviour  in  the 
Gardner  collection,  which  last  shows  close  affinity  with  the 
Madonna  delta  Tosse  of  1480  in  the  church  of  the  Trinita,  Lucca. 
A  charming  group  of  the  Nativity  executed  probably  c.  1490, 
when  Matteo  was  working  in  the  chapel  of  S.  John  the  Baptist 
at  Genoa,  has  unfortunately  been  broken  up  ;  the  S.  Joseph  and 
the  Child  being  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ryan,  while  the  Madonna 
is  owned  by  Messrs.  Duveen.  The  group  was  formerly  attri- 
buted to  Laurana,  with  whom  it  certainly  shows  affinity.  Two 
English  portraits  in  the  Frick  collection,  New  York,  are  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  The  Mrs.  Bowater  by  Gains- 
borough, which  Mr.  Roberts  would  claim  as  the  unidentified 
lady  exhibited  in  the  R.A.  of  1777  (No.  133)  :  an  interesting 
account  is  given  of  the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  the  picture  and 
numerous  mistakes  which  have  obtained  currency  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  sitter  are  corrected  ;  it  has  been  designated  Anne 
Duncombc,  later  Countess  of  Radnor,  whereas  it  is  undoubtedly 
her  step-sister  Frances,  who  married  Mr.  Bowater.  The  other 
portrait  discussed  is  Romney's  full-length  of  Lady  Milnes.  — M. 
Yitry,  in  a  first  article  on  the  works  of  Houdon  in  America, 
deals  with  his  portrait  busts  of  his  wife  and  children.  — Dr. 
Siren  reproduces  a  small  picture  in  the  Jarves  collection,  Xew 
Haven,  and  ascribes  it,  not  very  convincingly,  to  Baldovinetti. 
Mr.  Breck,  who  discussed  it  in  the  "  Cicerone  "  in  1912,  assigned 
it  to  a  painter  of  the  early  Umbrian  school,  probably  Bonftgli. 
— Under  "Notes"  Mrs.  Berexsox  reproduces  the  newly  dis- 
covered portrait  of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  now  in  the  Otto  Kahn 
collection,  New  York.  She  regards  it,  with  other  critics,  as  the 
original  painted  from  life  c.  1475  ;  the  version  at  Bergamo  is 
ascribed  to  a  definite  pupil  of  Botticelli  ;  the  Berlin  example  is 
considered  a  copy  after  this  last.  — PROF.  MARQUAND  repro- 
duces the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Ginori  family  (Rvan  collection), 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  atelier  of  Luca  della  Robbia  of  c.  1455- 
1465.  — Dr.  Mayer  discusses  the  portrait  of  an  Infanta  by 
Velazquez  in  the  Lehman  collection  ;  he  identifies  it  as  Maria 
Teresa,  daughter  of  Philip  HI  and  Isabella  of  Bourbon,  painted 
probably  in  1649,  before  Velazquez  went  to  Italy.  — The  em- 
bossed casque  of  the  Morosini,  in  the  Widener  collection,  Phila- 
delphia, is  reproduced  by  Dr.  Bashford  Deax.  Its  historv 
and  provenance  are  given,  but  the  artist  is  not  identified.  The 
work  is  Venetian  of  the  middle  of  the  16th  century. 

June. — Mr.  BRECK  continuing  his  article  on  Giov.  di  Paolo, 
reproduces  Mr.  Lehman's  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  (formerly 
A.  Kahn  coll.),  which  he  considers  one  of  the  painter's  best  works  ; 
another,  recently  acquired  from  a  private  collection  in  Rome, 
here  reproduced  for  the  first  time,  probably  formed  a  small 
tabernacle  with  two  other  panels  now  in  the  Museum  at  Minuter. 
Other  works  in  the  Piatt  and  Johnson  collections  are  referred  to. 
— M.  Vitry  reproduces  the  statue  of  a  female  saint  of  the  school 
of  Champagne  1515-1525,  a  figure  of  restrained  and  delicate- 
beauty  discovered  in  France  some  few  years  ago  and  now  in 
Princetown  University.  — Dr.  Siren  gives  a  brief  summary  of 
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certain  early  Florentine  pictures  in  different  American  collec- 
tions by  Daddi,  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Orcagna  and  his  brothers.  Note 
also  :  — "  A  Neoplatonic  interpretation  of  the  Chigi  Madonna  ", 
Mr.  Post  ;  — and  "  The  Blackstone  collection  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago".  Among  recent  addi- 
tions to  American  collections  are  noted  :  the  small  Cowper 
Madonna  now  in  the  Widener  collection  ;  a  tondoby  Cossaonce 
in  the  Costabili  Gallery  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Lehman  ;  and  a 
Madonna  and  Child  by  Giov.  Bellini  in  the  Winthrop  collec- 
tion. — A  letter  from  Dr.  Von  Bode  supports  the  attribution  to 
Fra  Filippo  Lippi  of  a  double  portrait  given  with  other  pictures 
to  the  Metropolitan  museum  by  Mr.  Marquand  who  acquired  it 
from  Lord  Methuen  in  1883.  The  portrait  was  discussed  at 
length  by  Mr.  Breck  in  this  periodical  in  December  1913.  It 
bears  the  Scolari  arms  and  the  persons  represented  are  identi- 
fied as  Lorenzo  Scolari  and  his  wife  Angiola  di  Sapiti  ;  the  date 
suggested  is  c.  1440.  At  the  end  of  his  letter  Dr.  Bode  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  attribution  of  these  portraits  in  Berlin  and  New 
York  to  Fra  Filippo  "  will  soon  be  generally  accepted  ".  Mr. 
Breck's  attribution  to  Filippo  Lippi  was  questioned  (in  the 
February  No.)  by  Mr.  Mather,  who  tentatively  suggested  the 
name  of  Domenico  Veneziano  as  its  author.  Berenson  had 
ascribed  it  to  Paolo  Uccello,  while  accepting  the  attribution  to 
Fra  F'ilippo  of  the  Berlin  portrait. 

August. — Dr.  Siren  continues  his  account  of  Trecento  pic- 
tures in  America,  dealing  herewith  Orcagna's  brothers,  Nardo  di 
Cione,  to  whom  the  Paradise  in  the  Strozzi  chapel  of  S.  Maria 
Novella  is  now  very  generally  ascribed  (works  by  him  in  the 


Historical  Society,  New  York,  and  in  the  'Winthrop  collection) 
and  Jacopo,  several  of  whose  works  in  America  are  enumerated 
(Fogg  museum,  Harvard  ;  Jarves  collection,  Yale  ;  and  Johnson 
collection,  Philadelphia).  An  important  work  ascribed  by  Dr. 
Siren  to  Jacopo,  a  Crucifixion  of  unusual  size  and  form,  has  been 
acquired  by  Mr.  Lehman.  — An  interesting  relief  by  Agostino  di 
Duccio,  recently  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  is  dis- 
cussed by  Dr.  Von  Bode,  who  first  identified  it  as  a  work  by 
this  master  in  1878  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  where  it  was  shown 
as  a  nameless  work.  In  point  of  date  he  places  it  near  the 
works  in  S.  Bernardino  at  Perugia  which  were  completed  in 
1461.  The  unusual  subject  has  been  identified  by  Mr.  Seymour 
de  Ricci  as  the  Return  of  Christ  from  Hie  Temple.  — A  recent 
acquisition  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  a  picture  by  Tintor- 
etto, The  Miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes,  is  chronicled  by  Dr. 
Mayer,  who  dates  it  shortly  after  1550  ;  a  companion  picture, 
Moses  striking  the  Rock,  is  lost,  but  the  composition  is 
known  from  a  large  sketch,  now  in  the  Staedel  Institute  at 
Frankfurt  a.  M. ;  both  pictures  were  probably  painted  for  some 
guild.  — M.  Vitry  continues  his  article  on  the  works  of  Houdon 
in  America  and  deals  with  three  :  L<t  Baigucuse,  La  Vcstalc  and 
Les  Baisers  ;  — and  Mr.  George  Simonson  writes  on  a  painting  by 
Antonio  Canale  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  — An  article  by 
Dr.  Valentiner  on  numerous  fine  portraits  by  Rembrandt  in 
the  Altmann  collection  is  so  well  translated  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensse- 
laer that  it  reads  like  an  original  and  exceptionally  well  written 
paper,  a  most  agreeable  contrast  to  the  clumsy  and  halting 
English  of  the  majority  of  translated  articles.  J. 
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A  MEDIEVAL   PAINTED  PANEL 


Note  I 


X  view  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  any 

ibly   perfect   remains   of    English 

mediaeval  painting,  the  panel  belonging 

^to  Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas,  here  repro- 

i^Qduced     in    colour,    is    of    undeniable 


interest  ;  for  there  are  some  grounds,  at  any  rate, 
for  believing  that  it  is  one  of  the  waifs  and  strays 
that  have  survived  the  general  destruction  of 
certain  classes  of  English  art  during  and  after  the 
Reformation.  It  bears  in  many  ways  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  the  very  charming  five-panelled 
altar-piece  of  the  Passion  still  preserved  in 
Norwich  Cathedral.1  It  is  unnecessary  to  insist 
on  the  similarities  of  composition  and  costume  in 
the  two  paintings,  though  the  narrowness  of  the 
allotted  space  at  Norwich  has  imposed  a  rather 
different  relationship  between  the  traditional 
groups  of  figures  and  the  cross  itself.  The 
closest  parallel  to  the  armour  is  to  be  found 
in  the  furthest  soldier  in  the  Resurrection  panel 
at  Norwich  (not  reproduced).  But  the  facial 
types  are  startlingly  different.  In  the  Norwich 
picture  they  have  all  the  characteristics  which 
archaeologists  have  learned  to  associate  with 
English  art — the  high  square  brows,  the  straight 
eyes,  the  peculiar  seriousness  and  sweetness  of 
expression  which  are  familiar  in  ivories  and  stone 
sculpture.  The  richness  of  the  backgrounds  and 
decoration,  and  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of 
the  frame  combine  with  these  characteristics  to 
give  the  altar-piece  an  extraordinarily  delicate  and 
aristocratic  charm  of  effect.  In  Mr.  Thomas's 
panel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  male  types  at  any 
rate  show  a  strangely  uniform  tendency  to  carica- 
ture ;  the  bulbous  noses,  the  slanted  and  irregularly 
placed  eyes,  the  down-turned  mouths  repeat  them- 
selves not  only  in  the  thieves  and  in  the  soldiers, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  crucified  Christ  himself. 
The  same  tendency — one  might  almost  call  it 
democratic  by  contrast — comes  out  in  the  enor- 
mous hands,  which  contrast  oddly  enough  in  the 
female  figures  with  the  suave  lines  of  sweeping 
drapery. 

Such  manifestations  of  what  may  perhaps  be  no 
more  than  an  incipient  realism  of  representation 
suggest  an  influence  at  least  from  the  Netherlands 
or  the  Lower  Rhine ;  but  the  connexion,  com- 
mercial and  artistic,  between  England  and  the 
Low  Countries  at  this  date — not  far  from  the  year 
1400 — was  close  enough  to  make  discrimination 
of  origins  a  difficult  matter.  In  the  first  more  or 
less  contemporary  Netherlandish  painting  of  the 
Crucifixion  that  occurs  to  the  memory — the  long 

*  [The  origin  of  this  interesting  panel  is  so  obscure  that  no 
one  is  inclined  to  speak  of  it  positively.  We  therefore  publish 
two  notes  upon  it  by  contributors  highly  qualified  to  form 
opinions,  which,  as  will  be  observed,  though  coincident  in  the 
main,  differ  slightly. — Ed.] 

1  This  altar-piece  can  be  conveniently  studied  in  a  remarkably 
accurate  full-sized  copy,  painted  over  photographs,  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  from  which  the  central  panel 
with  the  Crucifixion  [Plate  II,  c]  is  here  reproduced. 


panel  in  S.  Sauveur  at  Bruges- — many  features  of 
Mr.  Thomas's  picture  are  repeated,  notably  the 
grotesque  mask-shield  held  by  Longinus.     But  a 

ml  collation  with  English  miniatures  and  with 
such   wall    paintings  of    the   period   as  have  left 
ignizable  traces  might  bring  some  certitude  to 
what  can  at  present  only  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
jecture. 

The  date  of  the  picture,  to  judge  from  costume 
and  general  effect,  cannot  be  far,  either  way,  from 
1400  ;  the  Norwich  altar-piece  has  every  appear- 
ance of  being  slightly  earlier.  The  panel  on 
which  it  was  painted  has  presumably  been  cut 
down  all  round  ;  perhaps  most  has  been  lost  at 
the  top,  where  one  would  expect  at  least  space 
enough  for  the  title  on  the  cross  and  the  heads  of 
the  angel  and  demon  who  are  receiving  the  souls 
of  the  dying  thieves.  R.  E. 

Note  II 

The  picture  reproduced  was  recently  brought  to 
light  by  Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas  from  a  London 
warehouse,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  many  years  in  a  state  of  obscurity  and 
shocking  neglect.  When  discovered,  it  was  backed, 
as  now,  on  canvas ;  but  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
originally  a  canvas-covered  wood  panel,  both 
canvas  and  wood  being  compacted  together  with 
gesso  in  the  manner  described  in  the  famous 
treatise  of  Cennino  Cennini.  The  medium  is 
tempera.  From  the  fact  that  the  picture  had  been 
torn  vertically  into  no  less  than  eight  separate 
strips,  it  is  evident  that  whoever  relined  it  with 
canvas  must  have  found  it  stretched  on  a  wooden 
panel,  the  rigidity  of  which  compelled  him,  in 
dismounting  it,  to  tear  it  off  piecemeal  [see 
Plate  II,  b].  The  rejoining  of  these  strips  has 
necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  making  good  at 
the  joints,  a  process  which  has  been  accomplished 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  owner. 

In  default  of  any  authentic  history  attaching  to 
it,  the  provenance  of  the  picture  remains  a  matter 
of  speculation.  One  would  naturally  like  to  be 
able  to  assign  it  to  an  English  hand,  if  only  there 
were  sufficient  data  to  warrant  the  conclusion. 
But,  so  far  as  is  known,  no  authenticated  example 
of  old  English  painting  exists  which  is  not  painted 
direct  on  to  a  primed  oak  panel,  without  canvas.  I 
understand  that  Professor  Friedlander,  however, 
has  seen  the  work  under  notice,  and  definitely 
pronounces  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  known 
German  school.  There  remains,  then,  since  its 
north  European  character  is  obvious,  practically 
no  alternative  but  that  of  a  Dutch,  Franco-Flemish 
or  English  origin.  And  yet  the  work  presents 
perhaps  more  points  of  contrast  than  similarity 
with  English  works  of  the  period — the  last  quarter 
of  the  14th  century.  All  the  known  examples 
in  England— the  Wilton  diptych,  the  Westmin- 
ster   Abbey   portrait   of    Richard  II,  the  painted 
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tester  over  his  tomb,  and  the  tabula  at  Norwich 
Cathedral — present  a  striking  dissimilarity  of  facial 
type  and  expression.  Their  bland,  demure,  and 
almost  effeminate  look,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
bearded  men,  is  wholly  absent  from  Mr. 
Grosvenor  Thomas's  picture,  in  which  not  even 
the  women  are  otherwise  than  plain  and  rugged 
— one  might  almost  say  coarse— of  feature. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  the  background. 
In  the  four  works  above  named  the  ground  is 
gilt  gesso  ;  whereas  Mr.  Thomas's  picture  has  a 
blue  ground.  If  this  is  intended  to  represent  sky, 
it  is  a  touch  of  realism  far  removed  from  the 
primitive  convention  of  the  gold  ground.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  trunk  of  the  Christ  in  both  the 
Norwich  tabula  (which  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  heraldry,  Sir  William  St.  John  Hope  has 
proved  to  have  been  executed  shortly  after  1381) 


and  Mr.  Grosvenor  Thomas's  picture  is  almost 
line  for  line  the  same.  In  both  works  the 
centurion  holds  a  scroll  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion in  black  letter:  "Vere  filius  dei  erat  iste". 
The  massive  baldric  of  linked  square  plates, 
worn  much  below  the  narrow,  pinched-in 
waist  of  the  centurion,  is  strikingly  similar  to 
that  of  the  gilt  statuette  of  S.  George  in  the 
well-known  Dijon  Museum  retable  by  Jacques 
de  Baerze,  the  date  assigned  to  which  is  1391. 
The  centurion's  feet  are  encased  in  laminated 
armour  plates  which  overlap  one  another  just  like 
a  bird's  feathers.  The  gold  and  coloured  woven 
diapers  of  some  of  the  costumes  exhibit  typical 
Siculo-Arabian  patterns  of  the  period. 

The  figures  themselves  are  about  2  ft.  high,  and 
the  picture  measures  3  ft.  2J  in.  long  by  2  ft.  7  in. 
high.  A.  V. 


A  PORTRAIT  OF  LORD  BERGAVENNY 
BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


N  one  of  the  latest  of  last  season's  sales 
(Christie's,  July  24th,  1914,  lot  39)  was 
included  a  portrait,  dated  1533,  of  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  aged  74.  The 
_jtnan  has  grey  eyes,  grey  hair  which 
shows  some  traces  of  its  original  light  reddish 
colour,  and  a  warm  pink  complexion,  with  brown 
shadows  under  the  chin  and  near  the  ear.  He 
wears  a  black  cap,  on  which  is  an  ornament  of 
gems  set  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  three  pendant 
pearls.  His  black  coat,  to  which  is  attached  a 
black  band,  apparently  of  the  same  material,  that 
passes  round  the  neck,  is  fastened  at  the  bottom 
of  the  V-shaped  opening  by  a  little  black  band 
from  which  the  badge  of  the  Garter  is  suspended. 
The  "  George  "  is  painted  in  the  same  colour  as 
the  reddish-brown  fur  collar,  a  fur  that  appears 
again  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  trimming  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  black  cape.  On  either  side,  near 
the  shoulder,  is  a  pair  of  metal  ornaments,  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  badge.  The  background,  of  a 
blue-green  colour,  has  been  renovated,  but  the 
picture  (on  panel,  15I  by  2i£  in.)  is  on  the  whole 
in  a  very  genuine  state  [Plate,  a]. 

It  was  attributed  at  Christie's,  for  no  very  obvious 
reason,  to  Amberger.  Its  date  and  probable  Eng- 
lish origin  would  more  naturally  have  suggested 
the  greater  and  more  familiar  name  of  Holbein. 
I  have  since  been  informed  by  its  owner,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Speed,  that  its  old  description  was  "  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Karl  of  Essex,  by  Holbein  ",  a  name 
for  which,  as  will  appear  later,  an  explanation  is 
easily  found.  Though  the  quality  of  the  work 
forbade  an  attribution  to  Holbein  himself,  I  was 
haunted  by  the  idea  that  the  picture  had,  in  fact, 
some   connexion,  more   or   less   close,  with    that 


master.  Business  and  the  war  diverted  my 
thoughts  for  some  time  from  the  subject,  but 
with  the  aid  of  a  photograph  kindly  given  me  by 
Mr.  Martin,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Christie,  Manson 
&  Woods,  I  took  it  up  again  recently  and  resolved 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  Knight  of  the  Garter 
it  represented.  Looking  through  the  list  of 
members  of  that  order  in  the  Book  of  Dignities, 
I  found  among  the  few  names  which  dates 
rendered  admissible  that  of  George  Neville,  third 
Baron  Bergavenny,  who  received  the  Garter  in 
1513  and  died  in  1535.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
unknown.  The  "  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy"1 gives  it  as  "about  1471", a  date  accepted 
in  some  of  the  peerages,  though  G.  E.  Cokayne's 
"Complete  Peerage"  carefully  refrains  from  giving 
a  date  at  all.  But  the  Index  and  Epitome  to  the 
Dictionary  (1903) 2  changes  the  date  to  "  1461  ?  "  ; 
the  change  is  not  noticed  in  the  volume  of  errata 
(1904).  Seeing  that  Neville  was  made  a  Knight 
of  the  Bath  in  1483,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  have 
been  born  about  1461  than  about  1471  ;  if  my 
identification  be  accepted,  the  inscription  on  this 
portrait,  A0  dni  1533,  /£Tatis  74,  gives  1459  as 
the  probable  date  of  birth. 

The  identification  rests  upon  three  known 
portraits  of  Neville  :  firstly,  the  magnificent  draw- 
ing by  Holbein  [Plate,  b],  with  the  false  name 
of"  Lord  Cromwell",  at  Wilton  House;8  secondly, 
the  miniature,  also  a  genuine  work  of  Holbein, 
inscribed  "  G.  ABERGAVENY  ",  formerly  belonging 


'xl,  257. 

a  P.  936- 

'Exhibited  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  1909,  No.  70, 
and  reproduced  in  the  illustrated  catalogue  ;  also  published  by 
the  Vasari  Society,  V,  28. 
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to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland,  and  now  to  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch  ;4  thirdly,  the  inferior  portrait, 
based  upon  the  Holbein  drawing,  but  showing 
the  hands,  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Abergavenny 
at  Fridge." 

On  comparing  our  picture  with  the  drawing, 
the  original  of  the  other  two  versions,  a  great 
falling  off  in  vigour  and  expression  must  be 
noticed,  but  the  resemblance  in  features  leaves 
little  doubt  but  that  the  same  person  is  represented 
at  a  more  advanced  age.9  The  mouth,  nose  and 
chin  are  almost  identical.  The  pose  of  the  head 
is  slightly  different,  so  that  the  nose  does  not 
project  beyond  the  outline  of  the  cheek,  as  in  the 
Holbein  drawing,  and  a  lock  of  hair  appears 
beyond  the  left  cheek.  Above  all,  the  direction 
of  the  eyes  is  changed  ;  they  look  slightly  down, 
instead  of  slightly  up,  and  they  are  much  less 
interesting  and  expressive  than  the  eyes  of  the 
drawing.  The  face,  altogether,  is  that  of  an 
older   and  somewhat   feebler    man    than    Berga- 


4  Early  English  Portraiture,  B.F.A.  Club,  1909.     Miniatures, 
Case  C,  No.  22  (reproduced). 

5  Reproduced  in  The  Connoisseur,  1907,  xvu,  29. 
"The  date  of  the  drawing  is  unknown,  but  the  date   1524. 

apparently  genuine,  on  the  Eridge  picture  gives  a  terminus  ante 
quern,  and  an  interval  of  at  least  nine  years  before  the  painting 
of  the  picture  now  under  discussion. 


A  Portrait  of  Lord  Ber gave  tiny 

venny  was  when  he  sat  to  Holbein.  The  costume 
and  the  pose  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  in  HolbeinS 
drawing,  that  one  is  tempted  to  suppose  that  the 
unknown  painter  had  the  latter  before  him  as  he 
worked,  but  that  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  to 
explain  the  resemblance,  and  it  would  require  us 
to  suppose  that  the  drawing  belonged  to  Lord 
Bergavenny;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
latter  paid  for  the  miniature  and  left  the  first 
sketch  in  the  possession  of  Holbein.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  painter  were  actually  working  in 
Holbein's  studio  and  from  the  drawing,  he  would 
have  followed  the  latter  more  closely  than  is  the 
case.  Lord  Bergavenny  may  have  fallen  naturally 
into  this  pose  a  second  time,  and  the  fashion  of 
his  clothes  need  not  have  altered  much  in  a  few 
years.  The  painting  contains,  moreover,  several 
accessories  that  are  not  in  the  Holbein  drawing, 
the  "George"  of  the  Garter,  the  black  band 
round  the  neck,  and  the  metal  ornaments  near  the 
shoulders.  I  regard  the  painting  as  the  work  of 
an  unknown  but  capable  painter  of  the  English 
school,  who  may  have  been  a  pupil  of  Holbein, 
and  certainly  succeeded  in  conjuring  up  a  some- 
what Holbeinesque  effect,  approaching  the  master 
more  closely  in  his  skilful  rendering  of  accessories 
than  in  flesh  painting  or  grasp  of  character. 


GREEK  EMBROIDERIES— II 

BY  A.  J.  B.   WACE   AND  R.  M.  DAWKINS1 


THE     TOWNS     AND     HOUSES     OF    THE 
ARCHIPELAGO 

»OWN  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
(century  the  ^Egean  like  most  parts 
jof  the  Mediterranean  was  not  free  from 
'pirates.  The  Archipelago  was  most 
^exposed  to  the  sea-rovers,  and  con- 
sequently every  town  in  these  islands  had  to  be 
planned  on  such  a  system  that  it  could  be  easily 
defended  against  a  sudden  raid.  The  islanders  not 
being  wealthy  could  not  of  themselves  build  stout 
walls  to  encircle  their  towns.  In  the  Cyclades  there- 
fore round  the  edge  of  the  hill  chosen  for  the  site  of 
the  town,  the  houses  were  built  side  by  side  with  their 
doors facinginwards  and  their  backs  outwards.  Thus 
the  backs  of  the  houses  being  in  one  continuous 
line  formed  the  wall  of  the  town,  which  was  pierced 
by  one  or  more  strongly  guarded  gates.  The  other 
houses  within  this  outer  wall  were  as  a  rule  similarly 
arranged,  so  that  each  row  of  houses  was  in  itself 
a  wall  of  defence.  Finally  in  the  centre  of  the 
innermost  row  of  houses  would  be  the  church,  to 
be  the  last  refuge  when  all  human  defences  had 
failed.  The  best  example  of  such  an  island  town 
is  the  so-called  Kastro  or  Castle  of  Astypalasa  which 

*  The  present  article  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Wace  alone,  but 
is  based  on  the  results  of  researches  carried  out  iointly  by  bin) 
and  Mr.  Uawkins. 


was  built  in  1413  by  the  lord  of  the  island 
Giovanni  Quirini.  Similar  too  are  the  fortified 
town  of  Naxos, 
the  seat  of  the 
Italian  dukes 
of  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the 
now  almost 
deserted  o  1  d 
town  of  Siph- 
nos.  But  in 
cases  where 
there  was  no 
hill,  or  as  in 
the  case  of 
Siphnos  no 
rock  project- 
ing into  the 
sea  or  any 
similar  posi- 
tion of  con- 
siderable natu- 
ral strength  the 
plan  of  the 
fortified  town 
was  far  more 
regular.  Of  such  the  best  examples  still  existing 
are  the   towns   of   Kimolos  and  Antiparos.     The 
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FIGURE    1 — SCHEMATIC    PLAN'   OF   ANTIPAROS 


Greek  Embroideries 

latter  is  the  simplest  in  plan.  The  town  is  a 
square  of  houses  all  facing  inwards  [PLATE  I,  A  and 
FIGURE  i]  and  with  one  opening  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  side.  Within  the  square  is  a  ring  of 
houses,  sixteen  in  all,  with  their  backs  turned 
inwards  towards  a  low  knob  of  rock  standing  up 
in  the  plain  in  which  the  town  is  built.  On  this 
knob  are  the  ruins  of  a  strong  central  tower  which 


APPROXIMATE       SCALE 

FIGURE  2 — SCHEMATIC   PLAN   OF   KIMOLOS 

served  as  a  keep.  Later,  as  the  town  increased,  an 
addition  was  built  on  to  the  south  side  and  so 
spoilt  the  original  plan  by  making  it  oblong  instead 
of  square,  but  at  the  same  time  strengthened  the 
town  by  providing  an  outer  gate. 

At  Kimolos  the  plan  [Figure  2]  is  more  elaborate 
and  the  town  larger.  Again  the  plan  is  square 
and  the  town  is  built  on  ground  that  is  roughly 
level  and  the  outer  wall  is  formed  by  the  backs  of 
a  continuous  row  of  houses.  Within 
this  is  another  and  a  double  row  of 
houses,  one  row  facing  the  narrow  street 
left  between  this  inner  row  and  the  main 
outer  wall  of  houses,  the  other  facing  in- 
wards into  the  central  square  of  the  town. 
In  the  central  square  is  the  church  and  by 
the  side  of  it  a  row  of  five  houses.  The 
outer  wall  has  two  gates,  one  on  the  east 
with  two  small  towers  flanking  it  on  the 
left  of  the  entrance,  and  one  in  the  south 
side  [PLATE  II,  F].  The  inner  square  is 
entered  by  one  gate  only  near  its  south- 
western corner.  According  to  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  invokes  on  anyone  who  harms 
curse  of  Judas,  the  church  was  completed  in 
Over  the  east  gate  is  the  date  1656  and  over  the 
south  gate  the  date  1675,  and  a  house  in  the  outer 
wall  bears  the  date  1620.  Probably,  then,  the  town 
in  its  present  form  was  built  towards  the  end  of 


the  16th  century.  But  the  date  of  the  town 
of  Astypalaea  shows  that  this  system  of  building 
fortified  towns  was  known  at  least  a  hundred 
years  earlier,  and  it  is  probably  still  older. 
If  the  famous  inscription  of  Yannilo  da  Corogna 
near  the  inner  gate  of  the  old  town  of  Siphnos 
is  in  its  original  position,  its  date  1374  gives 
good  grounds  for  the  suggestion.  In  Phole- 
gandros,  where  the  gate  and  part  of  the  wall 
of  the  old  town  can  still  be  traced,  the  town  is 
divided  into  two  parts  :  "  Outside  ",  the  new  houses 
without  the  wall,  and  "  Inside",  the  old  fortified 
town.  At  Sikinos,  where  the  old  town,  in  a  very 
good  state  of  preservation,  still  forms  the  kernel 
of  the  modern,  the  gate,  so  it  is  said,  is  shut  at  sun- 
set and  a  bell  is  rung  or  a  horn  is  blown  to  warn 
those  outside. 

The  houses  which  make  up  these  towns  next 
demand  our  attention.  In  Kimolos  each  side  of  the 
outer  or  inner  wall  consists  of  two  tiers  of  houses, 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  The  door  of  the  lower  is 
on  the  street  level,  but  access  to  the  houses  in  the 
upper  tier  is  obtained  by  a  narrow  flight  of  stone 
steps  with  a  small  wooden  landing  at  the  top. 
Often,  too,  there  is  a  continuous  wooden  balcony 
from  landing  to  landing  so  that  a  sort  of  high-level 
sidewalk  is  made  in  front  of  the  upper  tier  of  houses 
[Plate  II,  e].  Each  house  consists  of  one  long 
narrow  room  and  is  in  consequence  known  as  a 
Mondspito.  In  some  island  towns  where  there  were 
families  of  greater  wealth  some  of  the  houses  in 
the  upper  tier  were  enlarged  to  suit  the  aristocratic 
pretensions  of  their  occupiers.  Such  houses  known 
as  Arkhonddspita  consist  of  a  main  room  rather 
larger  than  the  single  apartment  of  the  mondspita 
and  with  one  or  more  smaller  rooms  leading  off  it. 
Examples  of  such  houses  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Sikinos  and  Pholegandros.  But  the  one-roomed 
house  is  the  original  type  of  the  Cyclades,  for  it 
even  occurs  in  the  unfortified  villages  of  Naxos 
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APPROXIMATE.    SCALE. 
FIGURE    3 — SCHEMATIC    PLAN    OF    CYCLADIC    HOUSE 

Inside  the  house  [FIGURE  3]  there  is  in  the  right- 
hand  corner  a  small  hearth  used  for  cooking  rather 
than  heating  purposes,  for  in  winter  should  the 
occupiers  want  to  heat  the  house  they  use  a  charcoal 
brazier.  The  oven,  if  the  house  possesses  one  of 
its  own,  is  set  underneath  the  stone  steps  leading 
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to  the  houses  in  the  upper  tier  and  near  it  will 
probably  be  either  a  chicken-coop  or  a  pigstye. 
In  the  house  there  will  be  no  furniture  except  a 
few  wooden  chests  ranged  along  the  walls  on  either 
side.  Tables  were  unknown  in  the  islands  till 
comparatively  recently,  and  chairs  and  divans  were 
to  be  seen  only  in  the  aikhondospita.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  house  from  the  door  is  its 
one  piece  of  furniture,  the  bed.  This  consists  of  a 
permanent  structure  of  wood  built  across  the  far 
end  of  the  house  from  wall  to  wall.  As  can  be 
seen  in  the  plans  and  photograph  [FIGURES  3, 4  and 
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FIGURE  -1 SKETCH    ELEVATION    OF    CYCLADIC   BED-PLATFORM 

Plate  I,  c]  the  bed  is  a  wooden  platform  about 
1*30  metres  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  It  is 
about  1*40  metres  deep,  and  on  it  are  laid  the 
mattresses,  sheets  and  rugs  which  compose  the  bed 
linen,  and  in  one  corner  [cj.  Plate  I,  d]  will  be  a 
high  pile  of  pillows.  The  bed  does  not  extend 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  house,  for  at  its  foot 
a  narrow  door  gives  entrance  to  the  low  store- 
room (apokrevvato)  below,  which  is  boarded  up 
flush  with  the  front  edge  of  the  bed.  The  door 
is  naturally  higher  than  the  bed,  and  consequently 


the  foot  of  the  bed  is  boarded  up  against  it  ; 
further  above  the  door  and  behind  it,  and  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  bed,  is  a  small  shell'  which 
is  the  bed  of  the  children  of  the  family,  or  failing 
them  is  used  as  an  extra  store-room.  In  front  of 
this  children's  bed  the  whole  space  from  the  top 
of  the  door  to  the  roof  is  boarded  up  and  serves 
as  a  plate-rack  where  the  best  glass  and  crockery 
is  kept.  In  front  of  the  boarding  of  the  apokicv- 
vnto  is  placed  a  long  chest  with  a  smaller  one 
upon  it,  which  together  serve  as  steps  to  climb  up 
into  bed  by.  Such  a  house  contains  no  spare 
room  for  guests.  If  guests  had  to  be  entertained 
they  would  probably  be  given  the  permanent 
wooden  bed,  and  the  owner  and  his  family 
would  spread  rugs  and  mattresses  on  the  floor 
and  sleep  there.  The  houses  are  not  well 
lighted,  for  there  is  only  one  small  window  by  the 
side  of  the  door  looking  into  the  town,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  if  it  is  in  the  lower  tier  there 
may  be  no  window  at  all  or  else  a  very  small  one 
which  could  be  used  as  a  loophole  in  case  of 
an  attack.  If  the  house  is  in  the  upper  tier  the 
window  at  the  back  will  be  larger,  but  less  like  a 
window  than  a  loophole.  All  the  houses  have 
flat  roofs,  which  since  they  have  a  low  parapet 
all  round  the  edge,  form  a  good  platform  for 
defending  the  town.  We  can  calculate  the  popu- 
lation which  such  a  town  as  the  old  town  of 
Kimolos  would  accommodate.  In  the  outer  ring 
there  are  eleven  houses  in  each  tier  on  each  side, 
the  outer  circuit  of  the  inner  ring  has  ten  in  each 
tier  on  each  side  and  the  inner  circuit  five,  and 
lastly  there  is  the  block  of  five  houses  in  the  centre 
by  the  side  of  the  church.  This  gives  a  total  of 
218  houses  capable  of  accommodating  the  same 
number  of  families,  and  thus,  allowing  five  persons 
to  each  family,  the  total  population  would  be  1090. 

At  Antiparos  the  houses  are  all  in  two  tiers  as  in 
Kimolos,  but  below  the  lower  tier  there  is  a  kind 
of  basement  which  serves  as  a  cellar  or  store. 
Consequently  even  the  groundfloor  houses  have  to 
be  entered  by  stone  steps  [Plate  II,  g].  From 
the  top  of  these  spring  the  wooden  steps  leading 
to  the  upper  houses,  and  where  the  street  is  narrow 
the  houses  of  the  upper  tier  of  the  inner  ring  are 
approached  by  wooden  bridges  built  across  the 
street  [g].  This  town  as  it  was  originally  planned 
was  very  small ;  each  side  of  the  square  has  six 
houses  in  each  tier,  and  round  the  tower  there  are 
sixteen  houses  each  with  two  tiers.  This  gives  a 
total  of  eighty  houses,  which  allowing  five  persons 
to  the  family  would  mean  a  population  of  400  souls. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  this  town  did  prove  to  be  too 
small,  for  it  had  to  be  enlarged  to  the  south. 

In  addition  to  the  islands  already  referred  to 
traces  of  this  system  of  town  planning  can  be  found 
in  almost  every  Cyclad.  The  same  character  can 
be  seen  also  in  the  so-called  Castle  of  Astypalaea. 
This  island  really  belongs  to  the  Southern  Sporades 
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and  its  inhabitants  speak  a  dialect  closely  related  to 
that  of  the  neighbouring  islands.  But  in  its  em- 
broideries and  in  the  planning  of  the  castle  the 
island  shows  Cycladic  characteristics.  This  is 
easily  explained  when  we  recall  that  in  14 13  when 
Giovanni  Quirini  re-colonized  the  island  he  brought 
the  inhabitants  from  Tenos,  one  of  the  Cyclades 
which  he  was  then  governing  for  Venice.  Appar- 
ently the  colonists  brought  their  Cycladic  customs 
with  them  and  have  maintained  the  tradition  till 
the  present  day.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  as 
early  as  the  15th  century  there  was  a  marked 
difference  in  manners  and  customs  between  the 
various  groups  of  islands.  This  is  not  surprising, 
for  we  know  that  in  1550  they  were  already 
making  the  em- 
broidered b  e  d  - 
tents  so  charac- 
teristic of  the 
Southern  Spo- 
rades. 

In  the  Southern 
Sporades  we  find 
a  different  type  of 
house,  and  as  far 
as  we  can  tell,  a 
different  method 
of  building  the 
towns.  Most  of 
these  islands  were 
under  the  rule  of 
the  knights  of  S. 
John  who  made 
Rhodes  their  head- 
quarters from  1309 
till  they  were 
driven  out  by  the 
Turks  in  1523. 
The  islands,  both 

large  and  small,  were  defended  by  one  large  castle 
at  the  principal  town  and  smaller  subsidiary  castles 
in  different  parts.  These  castles  were  occupied  only 
by  the  knights  and  their  followers,  and  the  Greek 
population  lived  in  unfortified  towns  and  villages 
built  near  them.  Rhodes  and  Cos  were  the  only 
islands  that  had  fortified  towns  for  their  capitals, 
and  these,  which  were  fortified  on  the  western  system, 
were  probably  inhabited  mainly  by  the  knights  and 
their  followers.  The  Greek  population  dwelling  in 
villages  built  near  one  of  the  castles  for  the  sake  of 
protection  were  consequently  not  restricted  as 
regards  space  in  planning  their  houses.  But 
amongst  them  too  a  single-roomed  house  was  the 
general  type,  as  can  still  be  seen  to-day  in  the  villages 
of  Rhodes.  The  plan  and  photographs  reproduced 
here  [Figure  5  and  Plate  I,  c,  d]  give  an  idea  of 
such  a  one-roomed  house  in  the  village  of  Kattavia  in 
the  south  of  Rhodes.  The  house  is  rectangular,  long 
and  not  very  wide  probably  because  it  is  not  easy 
to  find  good  roofing  timber.     It  is  divided  longi- 
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tudinally  by  an  arch  springing  from  short  internal 
buttresses  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  short  walls. 
The  door  is  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  walls 
and  on  entering  we  find  the  right-hand  angle 
occupied  by  the  hearth  for  cooking  and  the  left- 
hand  by  the  bed  of  the  owner.  The  latter,  which 
is  a  permanent  wooden  structure  like  those  in  the 
Cyclades,  is  about  one  and  a  half  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  floor,  two  metres  deep,  and  two  and  a 
half  metres  long.  Below  it,  as  in  the  Cyclades,  is  a 
store-room,  and  before  it  stands  a  high  chest  with 
another  smaller  one  in  front  of  it,  so  that  the  two 
together  can  serve  as  steps  to  climb  up  into  bed 
by.  Between  the  bed  and  the  door  is  a  small 
wooden  bench  on  which  are  stood  the  water  jars 

when  they  are 
brought  from  the 
spring,  and  this 
whole  contrivance 
serves  as  a  com- 
bined washstand 
and  scullery.  In 
the  other  half  of 
the  house  beyond 
the  arch  the  two 
angles  are  occu- 
pied by  similar 
bed-like  structures, 
also  with  store 
cupboards  below 
them.  These  some- 
times have  wooden 
railings  along  their 
edges,  and  as  a 
rule  have  a  small 
wooden  bracket 
fastened  against 
the  boarding  in 
front  for  use  as  a 
step.  The  platforms  above  are  used  either 
as  store-rooms  or  as  spare  beds  for  the  children 
family  or  for  guests.  In  the  photo- 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  left-hand  one 
is  a  store  for  oil  and  onions,  and  the  right- 
hand  one  a  spare  bed.  Hanging  from  the  roof 
is  a  wickerwork  tray  where  the  bread  and  cheese 
are  kept  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  cats  and  rats 
and  mice.  In  the  centre  of  the  long  wall  opposite 
the  door  there  is  sometimes  a  divan,  and  above  it 
against  the  wall  is  a  shelf  on  which  the  best  glass 
and  crockery  are  placed.  A  similar  shelf  at  the 
same  height  runs  along  the  other  long  wall  above 
the  door  and  all  round  the  angle  occupied  by  the 
hearth.  Here  are  kept  the  glass  and  plates  and 
dishes  in  every-day  use  for  cooking  and  eating. 
These  houses  are  better  lighted  than  those  in  the 
Cyclades,  since  they  are  both  larger  and  higher, 
and  have  a  fair-sized  window  on  either  side  of  the 
door.  Houses  of  this  or  a  very  similar  type  seem 
to  have  been  the  rule  in  the  Southern  Sporades,  as 
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can  be  seen  in  Plate  II,  EX,  which  shows  a  portion 
of  the  interior  of  a  house  in  Karpathos.1 

As  to  the  Northern  Sporades,  though  we  have 
visited  the  three  principal  islands  of  Skyros, 
Skiathos  and  Skopelos,  our  information  is  not 
as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish.  Here  again 
the  main  type  is  a  one-roomed  house.  The 
houses  are  rectangular  and  the  door  is  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  short  sides.  Immediately 
within  the  door  the  front  part  of  the  house  is 
used  as  a  kitchen  and  living  room  combined 
and  contains  the  hearth.  The  back  half  of  the 
house  is  divided  into  two  storeys.  The  ground 
floor  is  at  a  lower  level  than  the  floor  of  the  front 
half  and  serves  as  a  kind  of  cellar  storeroom, 
lighted  by  the  light  coming  in  from  the  front  part 
of  the  house,  for  there  is  no  partition  between 
them.  The  upper  storey  is  a  wooden  platform 
built  right  across  the  house  from  wall  to  wall,  and 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  floor  of  the  front  part 
of  the  house.  Access  to  this  is  given  by  wooden 
steps  built  against  the  wall  on  each  side,  while  the 
edge  of  the  platform  between  them  is  protected 
by  a  wooden  railing.  This  upper  storey  is  the 
bedroom,  and  the  bed,  which  is  spread  in  the 
middle   of    it   with   the   head    against    the   back 

1Cf.  Newton,  Travels  and  Discoveries,  I,  PI.  13  ;  Biliotti  and 
Cottret,  'PWos,  p.  288  ff.  j  Manolakakis,  KapTa.9ta.Ka,  p.  no. 

EARLY    ITALIAN    PICTURES, 
GOTTINGEN  (conclusion) 

BY  OSVALD  SIREN 

LORENZO  MONACO,  MARIOTTO  DI  NARDO, 
PARRI  SPINELLI,  AND  THE  COMPAGNO 
DI  AGNOLO 

(ETURNING,  from  our  excursion  with 
jjacopo  dal  Casentino,  to  the  museum  in 
JGottingen,  I  must  mention  No.  215  : 
/two  single  figures,  SS.  Katherine  and 
.Laurence,  ascribed  to  the  school  of 
Giotto  ;  in  this  case  an  attribution  to  Bernardo 
Daddi  would  have  been  more  justifiable  [Plate  III, 
H].  The  pictures  are  by  aclose  followerof  Bernardo, 
probably  the  same  who  painted  the  large  triptych 
of  the  Madonna  and  four  Saints  in  the  Galleria 
Corsini  in  Florence  and  the  half-length  Madonna 
in  the  museum  in  Berlin  (ascribed  to  AgnoloGaddi). 
His  figures  are  short,  plump  and  well  rounded, 
their  types  very  broad  with  long  slightly  aquiline 
nose  and  small  hands.  We  do  not  know  the  name 
of  this  master ;  temporarily  he  might  be  called, 
after  his  most  important  creation,  "  the  Master  of 
the  Corsini  triptych ".  He  certainly  worked  in 
Bernardo  Daddi's  bottega  towards  the  end  of  that 
master's  career. 

No.  212.  Crucifixion  with  the  Virgin  and  S.John 
and  S.  Mary  Magdelene  kneeling  at  the  foot 
of  the  cross.    The  picture,  which  has  evidently 


wall,  consists  merely  of  a  mattress,  sheets  and 
blankets  laid  directly  on  the  wooden  platform. 
Thus  though  a  raised  bed  is  the  main  feature  in 
these  islands  as  well,  it  differs  in  type  from  those 
of  the  Cyclades  and  the  Southern  Sporades  in  not 
being  confined  in  a  niche. 

As  regards  the  Ionian  Islands  we  hi  yet 

any  definite  information,  and  so  far  have  been 
able  to  visit  only  two,  Corfu  and  Leucas.  If, 
however,  conjecture  is  allowed  we  would  suggest 
that  the  old  type  of  house  was  not  so  very  unlike 
that  of  the  Northern  Sporades. 

In  Crete  the  usual  peasant  house  consists  of 
one  oblong  room  and  in  construction  and  arrange- 
ment is  very  similar  to  the  ordinary  type  of  the 
Southern  Sporades.  The  house  is  entered  by  a 
door  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  long  sides  and 
consists  of  an  open  central  space  flanked  by  four 
niches  as  in  Rhodes.  The  first  niche  on  the  left  is 
the  hearth,  and  the  second  a  storeroom.  The  first 
niche  on  the  right  contains  the  loom,  and  the 
second  the  bed.  The  bed  is  a  raised  wooden 
platform,  as  in  Rhodes,  but  is  very  low  in  com- 
parison so  that  no  steps  are  required  to  give 
access  to  it.  This  constant  difference  in  the  height 
and  position  of  the  bed  platform  has  produced 
a  striking  difference  in  the  embroidery  for  its 
decoration. 

THE    UNIVERSITY    MUSEUM. 


been  cut  at  the  bottom  and  possiblyalsoon  both 
sides,  is  called  simply  "  Florentine  school  ". 
In  my  opinion  it  is  an  early  work  by  Lorenzo 
Monaco  [Plate  III,  j].    The  nearest  counter- 
part of  it  is  a  small  Crucifixion  with  three  Saints 
in    the  gallery  at  Altenburg,  reproduced  on 
plate  8  of  my  book  on  Lorenzo  Monaco.    The 
Gottingen  picture  is,    however,    heavier   and 
clumsier    (an   impression    emphasized    by  its 
mutilated  state),  and  presumably  several  years 
earlier.      It    corresponds    in    style    with    the 
Madonna   and  two  Saints    in    Berlin,  being 
painted  before  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
Although  not  one  of  Lorenzo's  more  important 
or  attractive  works,  it  is  genuine,  and  character- 
istic of  the  young   master   when  he  worked 
under   the   influence   of  Agnolo   Gaddi   and 
Niccolo  di  Pietro  Gerini. 
I  have  already  in  an  article  published  in  "Ras- 
segna  d'Arte"  No.  2,  1909,  added  10  works  to  the 
list  of  Lorenzo's  paintings,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
my  book ;  now  I  should  like  to  add  a  few  more 
which  have  come  to  light  since  the  publication  of 
that  article. 

Fiesole,    Museo    Bandini,    No.  37.      Crucifixion 
with    the     Virgin,    SS.     John    and     Francis 
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(kneeling).  The  standing  figures  are  in  part 
destroyed,  but  the  crucified  Christ  shows  all 
the  refined  drawing  and  expression  of  a  late 
Lorenzo  Monaco. 
London,  National  Gallery.  The  Burial  of  San 
Giovanni  Gualberto.  A  predella  picture  lent 
by  Mr.  T.  Barret  Lennard.  This  picture  was 
possibly  originally  a  part  of  the  same  predella 
of  which  another  part  is  in  the  Vatican  Gallery. 
G6TTINGEN,  University  Museum,  No.  212  :  small 

crucifixion  ;  see  above. 
Pisa  (dintorni),  S.  Ermete :  Madonna  nursing 
the  Child  adored  by  six  Angels.  Dated  141 2. 
Photo.,  Brogi,  19345. 
While  the  true  Lorenzo  Monaco  in  theGottingen 
Museum  has  remained  unidentified,  another  picture 
in  the  same  collection  has  been  ascribed  to  him  : 
"  No.  218,  Lorenzo  Monaco  ? :  The  Annunciation  ". 
Already  ten  years  ago  I  stated  in  my  book  on 
Lorenzo  Monaco  (p.  190)  that  this  picture  has 
nothing  in  common  with  Lorenzo  or  his  school, 
and  that  it  was  probably  painted  about  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century.  At  that  time  I  had  not  seen 
the  original,  but  now,  after  having  examined  it,  I 
venture  to  propose  a  definite  name  :  Gerolamo  di 
Giovannni  da  Camerino  [Plate  III,  k]. 

A  comparison  with  Gerolamo's  signed  altar-piece 
at  Monte  San  Martino  affords  ample  evidence  for 
this  attribution.  The  archangel  S.  Gabriel  is  a 
brother  of  the  S.  Michael  in  the  large  aucona,  the 
Virgin  is  very  like  S.  Thomas.  The  squat  faces 
with  the  protruding  cheeks,  the  short  nose  and 
round  eyes  are  entirely  characteristic  of  Gerolamo, 
and  so  is  the  morose  God  the  Father  with  rough 
hair  and  beard,  who  is  floating  down  towards  the 
Virgin.  The  picture,  which  is  about  1  m.  high,  is 
cut  at  the  top  in  a  trefoil  arch,  just  as  the  two 
central  parts  of  the  San  Martino  ancona.  It  is 
very  likely  that  it  once  formed  part  of  a  similar 
large  altar  composition,  being  probably  the  crown- 
ing piece  above  a  Madonna.  Where  are  the  other 
parts  of  this  ancona  ?  Future  researches  will 
perhaps  bring  at  least  some  of  them  to  light. 
The  San  Martino  altar-piece  is  dated  1473 ;  the 
Gbttingen  Annunciation  must  be  a  few  years  earlier, 
it  shows  stronger  reminiscences  of  Gerolamo's 
probable  teacher,  Giovanni  Boccati  of  Camerino. 

After  this  involuntary  digression  to  the  Umbrian 
school,  I  return  to  the  Florentine  trccentisti  at 
Gottingen. 

No.  209.  Two  small  pictures,  The  Nativity  and 
The  Circumcision,  ascribed  to  the  Florentine 
school  in  the  manner  of  Spinello  Aretino. 
They  are  by  the  most  prolific  of  all  the 
relardataircs  at  the  beginning  of  the  quattro- 
cento, Mariotto  di  Nardo  [Plate  III,  Lj.  The 
pictures  have  evidently  formed  part  of  some 
larger  composition  ;  there  must  have  existed  a 
whole  series  of  similar  small  panels  representing 
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the  life  of  Christ.  One  of  the  last  scenes  of  this 
series  is  to  be  found  in  the  museum  at  Bruns- 
wick, representing  Christ  before  Pilate.  As  I 
made  years  ago  a  careful  characterization  of 
Mariotto's  artistic  style  (see  "  L'Arte",  1908), 
enumerating  some  of  his  most  important 
works,  I  scarcely  need  to  repeat  it  now.  I 
will  only  add  a  few  more  numbers  to  the 
long  list  of  Mariotto's  works  : — 

Florence,  Uffizi,  Store  rooms,  No.  zoo,  God  the 
Father  blessing.  Nos.  4691,  4689,  The  Annun- 
ziation.  These  small  panels  are  fragments  of 
some  large  altar-piece. 

Ibidem :  4712,  4713,  4714,  4715,  S.  Leonard,  S. 
Dominic,  S.  Francis  and  S.  John  the  Baptist. 
Fragments  of  an  altar-piece. 

Ibidem :  4674,  Madonna  seated  on  a  cushion. 
Gothic  tabernacle. 

Florence,  Galleria  Corsini.  Two  wings  with 
kneeling  saints,  S.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  Niccolo 
on  one  panel ;  S.  Giuliano  and  S.  Antonio  on 
the  other. 

FLORENCE,  Bigallo.      S.  Giuliano. 

FlESOLE,  Oratorio  di  Fonte  Lucente.  Altar  triptych, 
The  Ascension  of  the  Virgin,  tu<o  Saints  and 
God  the  Father. 

S.  Giovanni  Valdarno,  Pieve.  The  Holy  Trinity 
with  S.  Mary  and  S.  Mary  Magdelene. 

HlGHNAM  Court  (Gloucester),  Sir  Hubert  Parry. 
Coronation  oj  the  Virgin  ;  four  attending  angels. 
This  picture  is  of  finer  quality  and  of  more 
careful  execution  than  the  mass  of  Mariotto's 
works,  but  the  types  of  the  hands  are  his.  He 
is  seen  here  under  the  close  influence  of 
Lorenzo  Monaco.  Another  large  Coronation 
by  Mariotto,  with  four  saints  and  some  small 
figures  on  the  pilasters,  which  was  in  the 
market  for  some  time,  seems  to  confirm 
the  attribution  of  the  Highnam  Court  picture. 
It  is  dated  1408. 

Oxford,  Christ  Church.  Madonna  in  a  mandorla 
of  cherubs  ;  three  saints  on  either  side.  Small 
picture,  but  one  of  Mariotto's  best. 

SiGNA,  Coll.  Perkins.  Madonna,  SS.  Cosiino  and 
Damiauo,  dat.  1404. 

Budapest.  Art  Museum,  No.  57.  Madonna  seated 
on  a  cushion. 

Ibidem,  Coll.  Palffy,  No.  35.  Madonna  nursing 
the  Child,  surrounded  by  ten  Saints. 

Siena,  Galleria  Saracini :  Madonna  seated  on 
clouds  surrounded  by  Angels  ;  at  her  feet  on 
either  side  three  saints. 

Ibidem:  Annunciation  ;  two  pediment-pictures  from 

a  large  altar-piece. 
Vienna,  Count  Lanckoronsky  ;  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds.  Octagonal  predella  picture. 
This  list  together  with  those  published  by  me 
previously  do  not,  however,  form  a  complete  cata- 
logue. Mariotto  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
painters  of  his  time,  and  it  is  no  injustice  to  say 
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that  the  quantity  of  his  productions  had  to  make 
up  for  their  quality.  In  the  Gottingen  Museum  is 
one  more  picture  No.  213  "Agnolo  Gaddi  ",  which 
is  in  the  manner  of  Mariotto.  It  represents 
SS.  Lawrence  and  {Catherine,  and  is  of  very  inferior 
importance  ;  the  golden  ground  is  entirely  new. 
Gottingen. 

No.    208.      The   Annunciation,    consisting     of 
two    small     pictures    with   arched  top,  each 
with  a  single  figure,  joined  together.     Floren- 
tine   school     in     the     manner    of     Spinello 
Aretino.     Mary    sits    on  a   bench  holding  a 
book  on  her  knees  and  moving  her  right  hand 
towards    her    breast.      Her  head    is   inclined 
towards  the   angel  and  she  is  enwrapped  in 
a    wide  mantle   which    falls  in  flowing  lines 
from  her  shoulders  to  the  ground ;  the  whole 
figure  is  encompassed  in  undulating  contours. 
The  angel  is  kneeling  reverentially  with    his 
arms    crossed  over    his  breast  ;     his  mantle 
is   forming  abundant  waves    on   the  ground 
[Plate  III,  m]. 
This  rare  piece  of  decorative  beauty  has  already 
been  named  in  my  article  on  "  Parri  Spinelli"  in 
The  Burlington  Magazine  (March-April  1914).     It  is 
one   of   the   master's  earliest   known   works,  still 
closely  related    to  the  art   of   his  father,  Spinello 
Aretino.     The  composition  as  well  as  the  types  of 
both    figures    recall    Spinello's   Annunciation   on 
the  facade  of  SS.  Annunziata  in  Arezzo.     But  at 
the  same  time  the  rhythm  of  the  small  panels  is 
much  softer  and  more  graceful.     Spinello's  art  has 
become  refined  through  the  influence  of  Ghiberti 
and  Lorenzo  Monaco.    As  I  have  spoken  at  length 
about    Parri's   evolution  in  the  above  mentioned 
article,  I  may  limit  myself  at  this  place  to  point  out 
the  importance  of  this  special  picture  as  a  proof 
for  the  identification  of  Parri  with  the  "  Maestro 
del    bambino    vispo ".      Nobody   who   takes   the 
trouble  of  comparing  the  figures  of  the  Gottingen 
Annunciation  with  the  Madonna  in  Helsingfors,  or 
with  the  one  in  Prof.  Voss's  collection  in  Berlin, 
or  with  the    frescoes   at    Figline   can    doubt   the 
identity  of  the  master — i.e.  "Maestro  del  bambino 
vispo  ".     And  on  the  other  hand    the  very  close 
relation    to    Spinello    is   paramount    in    the   little 
picture  :  it  is  painted  by  an  artist  who  has  entirely 
absorbed    Spinello's  figure   style.     And  who  was 
this   but   his  son   and   companion  ?     Parri's  few 
preserved    works    in   Arezzo   are    thirty  to   forty 
years  later  and  have  thus  comparatively  little  bearing 
on   the  subject.     Only  the  Playing  Angels  in  the 
museum   at   Arezzo  (fresco-fragments)  are  some- 
what earlier,  and  their  stylistic  affinity  with  the 
paintings    formerly    ascribed    to    "  Maestro    del 
bambino  vispo  "  is  evident. 

No.  210.  "  Sienese  school  ":  Madonna  seated  on 
a  cushion,  and  four  Saints.  By  the  same  hand 
is  possibly  also 


Xo.  214.  "  Agnolo  Gaddi  "  :  S.  Augustin,  S.  Peter, 

S.  Pan!  ami  S.  Stephen. 
The  attribution  to  Agnolo  Gaddi  is  very 
intelligible  because  the  figures  show  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  Agnolo's  style;  still, 
they  are  somewli.tt  weaker  and  looser  than 
the  master's  authentic  pictures,  and  were 
executed  by  a  younger  artist  who  worked  in 
his  bottega.  The  name  of  this  "  Com- 
pagno  di  Agnolo  "  is  still  unsettled,  but  the 
artistic  individuality  has  certainly  been  observed 
by  many  students  because  it  is  both  common 
and  uniform.  It  has  also  been  introduced  in 
the  history  of  art.  I  mentioned  some  of  his 
works  in  my  Lorenzo  Monaco  book  (1904)  : 
the  Madonnas  in  the  Uflizi,  in  the  Academy  in 
Florence,  in  S.  Ansano  di  Fiesole,  in  Coll. 
Kann  (Paris)  and  the  large  altar-pieces  in 
Sta.  Catarina  a  l'Antella  and  in  the  Berlin 
Museum.  Dr.  O.  Wulff  published  in  1908  in 
"Zeitschrift  fur  Christliche  Kunst"  a  separate 
article  on  this  artist  calling  him  the  "  Madon- 
nenmeister",  and  adding  to  the  previously 
mentioned  works  the  pictures  in  Empoli,  in 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Perugia,  and  in  the  Opera  di 
Sta.  Croce.  But  all  these  pictures  form  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  very  prolific  master's 
production.  I  will  use  this  opportunity  of 
adding  a  few  more  besides  the  Gottingen 
Madonna  and  Saints  : — 

Amsterdam,  Prof.  Lanz  :  Madonna  holding  the 
Child  standing  on  her  hand  [PLATE  IV,  n]. 

Dusseldorff,  Prof.  Bone :  Madonna  and  four 
Saints,  the  composition  being  the  same  as  in  the 
Gottingen  picture,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Englewood,  N.J.,  Mr.  D.  F.  Piatt's  collection: 
Madonna  nursing  the  Child. 

FLORENCE,  Sta.  Maria  Novella,  hall  adjoining 
second  cloister  :  Large  fresco,  Madonna  en- 
throned, S.  John  the  Baptist  and  three  Dominican 
Saints. 

Florence,  San  Marco,  Ospizio  No.  5  :  A  large 
Annunciation,  full  length  figures  [Plate  IV, 
O].  The  Virgin  is  seated  in  an  open  loggia  : 
the  angel  is  kneeling  at  some  distance  holding 
a  large  lily  in  his  left  hand,  raising  the  right 
to  speak.  The  colours  are  particularly  bright 
and  beautiful  :  Mary  has  a  white  dress  under 
the  blue  mantle,  the  angel's  mantle  is  light 
blue  and  his  tunic  cinnabar  red.  The  pic- 
ture is  superior  in  quality  to  most  of  the 
known  works  by  this  anonymous  artist,  but 
the  types  and  the  hands  give  convincing 
proofs  of  his  authorship. 

Florence,  Ing.  Angelo  Corsi  :  Trinity. 

Florence,  Prof.  Grassi :  Large  Madonna  attend.  A 
bv  Angels;  formerly  at  Capannoli. 

HlGHNAM  COURT  (Gloucester),  Sir  Hubert  Parry  ; 
Madonna   nursing  the  Child. 

Holland,  Coll.  van  Stolk:  Altar  triptych  :M adonna 
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seated  on  a  cusliion,  the  child  holding  a  bird. 

Two  kneeling  saints  on  either  side  protecting 

kneeling  donors  [Plate  IV,  p]. 
PARIS,    Louvre:    Madonna  seated  on   a  cushion; 

three  saints  on  either  side. 
Paris,  Coll.  Martin  Le  Roy.  Madonna,  S.  Katherine, 

S.  Anthony,  S.  Donienic and  the  Magdalene. 
ESHER,  Surrey,  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  ;  God  the  Father 
and  Annunciation.     Parts  of  a  large  altar-piece. 

The  position  of  this  master  in  the  Florentine 
trecento  art  scarcely  needs  any  detailed  commen- 
tary. His  figures  and  types  are  all  so  closely 
related  to  Agnolo  Gaddi's  figures  that  we  are  more 
than  justified  in  calling  the  painter  a  Compagno 
di  Agnolo.  He  apparently  also  worked  on  Agnolo's 
frescoes  in  the  choir  of  Sta.  Croce,  executed  prob- 
ably about  1380  or  a  little  later.  But  still  more 
predominant  is  the  soft  and  fluent  style  of  this 
painter  in  the  frescoes  in  the  Capella  Castellani  in 
Sta.  Cioce  [cf.  Plate  IV,  q].  They  were  painted 
during  the  second  half  of  the  1380  decade. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  Gherardo  Stamina  painted 
the  frescoes  from  the  life  of  S.  Anthony  Abbas 
and  S.   Niccolo   in   the  Capella  Castellani.     And 


Cavalcaselle  accepting  this  statement  by  the 
old  biographer  expresses  the  plausible  hypothesis 
that  Agnolo  possibly  began  the  frescoes  but 
left  them  to  be  finished  by  Stamina.  At  any 
rate  Stamina  lived  in  Florence  about  this  time, 
because  in  1387  he  is  inscribed  in  the  Compagnia 
dei  pittori.  Cavalcaselle's  description  of  the 
Castellani  frescoes  and  the  comparison  he  makes 
of  them  with  Agnolo's  earlier  compositions  in  the 
choir  of  the  same  church  are  well  to  the  point ; 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  them  for  more  com- 
plete information  about  these  two  painters  (see 
Cavalcaselle  and  Crowe,  "  Storia  ",  Vol.  II,  p.  229- 
234).  The  pictures  which  we  have  catalogued  as 
works  by  a  Compagno  di  Agnolo  are  not  mentioned 
by  Cavalcaselle,  but  if  he  is  right  in  accepting 
Stamina  as  the  master  of  the  Castellani  frescoes 
there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  Stamina  also 
painted  a  large  number  of  these  altar  triptychs  and 
small  Madonnas.  They  are  entirely  fitted  to  form 
the  connecting-link  between  the  last  Giottisti, 
Agnolo  Gaddi  and  Antonio  Veneziano,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  Stamina's  teacher,  and  the  first  quattro- 
centisti,  Lorenzo  Monaco  and  Masolino. 


AN  UNIDENTIFIED  ENGLISH  PAINTING 


HE  picture  which  we  reproduce 
Ifjkj)  here  has  belonged  for  about  eight  years 

to  Mr.  A.  B.  Clifton  of  Messrs.  Carfax 
|&  Co.,  and  has  excited  much  interest 

among  amateurs  of  early  English  land- 
scapes, on  account  both  of  its  appeal  to  the  eye 
and  the  difficulty  in  deciding  who  was  the  painter 
of  it.  The  general  tone  of  colour,  especially  the 
peculiar  blue  of  the  sky  between  the  clouds,  the 
grey-blue  of  the  river,  together  with  the  general 
design  of  the  middle  distance,  recall  the  water- 
colours  of  Girtin.  The  method  of  painting  also,  a 
thin  coat  of  pigment  boldly  laid  on  coarse  canvas 
which  contributes  to  its  texture,  might  be  Girtin's 
water-colour  method  modified  by  the  necessities 
of  the  oil-medium.  But  no  oil-painting  by  Girtin, 
at  any  rate  of  the  size  of  Mr.  Clifton's  (20  X  37J  in.), 
is  known.  On  the  other  hand,  the  group  of  two 
men  in  the  foreground  on  the  left  reclining  under 
the  scraggy  oak  tree  suggests  both  the  forms 
and  manner  of  Richard  Wilson.  Various  other 
resemblances  have  been  suggested  which  need  not 
now  be  recalled,  for  the  question  of  authorship  at 
least  has  now  been  decided.  Some  few  months 
ago  the  well  known  collector  and  connoisseur, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Heseltine,  recognized  in  Mr.  E.  E.  Leggatt's 
house  a  framed  mezzotint,  also  illustrated  here, 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  very  closely  reproduces  the 
picture.  The  mezzotint  had  long  been  familiar  to 
Mr.  Leggatt  as  one  after  a  picture  unknown  to 
him,  by  an  amateur,  Sir  Richard  Digby  Neave, 
3rd  baronet  (1793-1868).1  The  coincidence  of  Mr. 
Heseltine's  discovery  is  the  more  curious  since 
Messrs.   Carfax's   and   Messrs.  Leggatt's  business 
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premises  almost  back  on  each  other  in  S.  James's. 
The  mezzotint  is  by  David  Lucas  (1802-1881), 
and  Mr.  Leggatt's  print  is  the  only  one  yet  found. 
Without  more  exact  information,  it  may  be  placed 
between  about  1830  and  1840,  when  Lucas  engraved 
two  other  pictures  by  Neave,  The  horses  of  Duncan 
andS.  Peter  in  the  Vatican.  From  the  style  of  the 
oil-picture  we  should  expect  it  to  have  been 
painted  within  the  previous  decade  while  Wilson 
and  Girtin  still  dominated  a  young  amateur's  con- 
ceptions and  methods.  The  eclectic  character 
of  the  painting  is  just  what  we  might  expect  from 
a  skilful  amateur,  and  accounts  for  the  various 
guesses  which  have  been  made  by  many  highly 
competent  critics  concerning  the  authorship  of 
this  attractive  picture.  The  subject  still  remains 
to  be  identified,  which  should  not  be  a  matter  of 
very  great  difficulty  to  topographists,for  the  present- 
ment appears  to  be  faithful  and  not  to  have  been 
elaborately,  if  at  all,  "  composed  ".  One  would 
look  for  the  stone-built,  reddish-roofed  hamlet  on  a 
plain  in  one  of  the  higher  districts  of  England  or 
Wales  ;  the  hedge-rows  especially  remind  us  of 
England.  Some  printing  capital  letters  appear 
close  to  the  diagonal  hedge  of  the  corner  of  field 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  edge  of  the  painting. 
We  might  imagine  that  they  are  the  termination  of 
a  place-name,  but  they  might  equally  well  be  a 
stamp  on  the  canvas  showing  through  the  paint. 

'Mr.  Algernon  Graves  chronicles  the  exhibition  of  two  works 
by  Sir  Digby  Neave  :  Scent  in  the  New  Forest,  No.  891.  Bur- 
lington House,  1836,  and  A  Park  Scene,  Autumn,  No  422, 
ISritish  Institution,  1864 — the  last  when  the  painter  was  pasl 
seventy.  Sec  The  Royal  Academy  Exhibitors,  1 769-1904,  Vol.  v, 
and  The  British  Institute,  1806-1867. 
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RECORDS  OF  VARIOUS  WORKS 

THE  JURE  AT  DIXMUDE  CHURCH,  WEST 
FLANDERS 

[iXMUDE  CHURCH  belongs  to  the 
[type  which  in  England  would  be  called 
].i  hall-church.  Excepting  a  short  poly- 
/gonal  apse  which  projects  at  the  east 
aeml  of  the  chancel,  the  plan  of  the 
building  is  that  of  a  simple  parallelogram,  The 
latter  comprises  three  parallel  p. ices  of  equal  pitch, 
a  scheme  which  necessarily  entails  the  absence  of 
a  clerestory  to  the  nave.  The  walls  are  of  brick, 
but  the  jube,  the  great  ornament  of  the  church, 
and  in  tact  the  most  elaborate  of  its  kind  in  all 
Belgium,  is  of  white  Avesnes  stone.  The  richness 
of  its  carving,  especially  the  deep  undercutting  of 
the  foliage,  is  quite  remarkable.  The  gallery 
overhanging  toward  the  west  is  supported  on  six 
columns  of  polished  Ecau^sino  stone,  strengthened 
with  horizontal  ties  of  iron.  Mr.  J.  Weale,  in  the 
course  of  his  documentary  researches,  has  ascer- 
tained that  the  work  was  sculptured  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  Jean  Bertet,  between  1536  and 
1539.  Notwithstanding  this  late  date,  the  whole 
is  of  florid  Gothic  only,  entirely  free  from  the 
smallest  detail  of  a  classic  character,  with  the 
exception  of  the  doors  and  their  flanking  fenestra- 
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tion,  all  of  which  comprise  bronze  balusters  of 
turgid  Renaissance  outline.  The  structure  has 
been  said,  though  it  shows  in;  sign  whatever  of 
incompleteness,  to  have  spanned  at  one  time  the 
entire  width  of  the  church.  It  now  extends  act 
the  west  end  of  the  chancel  only  [PLATE,  a].  The 
altars,  one  on  either  side  under  the  overhanging 
loft,  occupy,  indeed,  the  old  positions,  but  appear 
to  be  of  much  more  recent  workmanship.  The 
jube  itself  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than 
12,000  florins.  The  statues,  having  been  broken 
by  the  violence  of  Protestant  iconoclasts  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century,  were  soon  after  replaced 
by  new  ones  in  the  fashion  of  the  period.  These 
in  their  turn  were  resculptured  in  1846,  when  the 
whole  screen  was  restored  at  a  cost  of  some 
17,000  francs.  The  only  figure  that  can  claim  to 
be  ancient — of  late  15th  or  early  16th-century 
date — though  probably  not,  in  fact,  made  for  the 
screen,  may  be  seen  occupying  the  niche  over  the 
entrance  in  the  eastern  elevation  [Plate,  b].  The 
above  account  refers  to  the  jube  as  still  standing, 
but  there  is  unfortunately  only  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  has  now  been  utterly  destroyed 
in  the  recent  bombardment  by  the  guns  of  the 
Germans.  aymer  yallan'CE. 


RODIN'S  GIFT  TO  THE  NATION 


RODIN'S  gift  to  the  nation  of  a 
large  and  representative  collection 
of  his  sculptures  is  a  splendid 
symbol  of  the  new  comradeship  of 
France  and  England.  That  will 
now  be  recorded  in  "eternal  bronze".  It  is 
peculiarly  fitting  that  M.  Rodin  should  have  taken 
it  upon  himself  thus  to  symbolize  the  deep  sense 
of  unity  between  the  two  nations  which  the  war 
has  brought  about,  for  of  all  great  French  artists 
he  has  had  the  closest  ties  with  England.  Though 
his  fame  was  made  in  France,  it  was  established 
in  England,  and  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm 
with  which  he  has  been  welcomed  here  on  more 
than  one  occasion  has  no  doubt  reacted  on  French 
opinion.  Rodin  is  a  British  institution.  Our  first 
feeling,  then,  is  one  of  a  real  personal  gratitude  to 
Rodin  the  man  for  the  generosity  and  magnificence 
of  his  gift.  But  over  and  above  that  we  must 
admire  the  tact  by  which  in  choosing  such  an 
occasion  for  the  gift  he  has  made  himself,  as  it 
were,  the  symbol  of  a  new  mutual  understanding 
between  two  great  nations.  It  is  perhaps  only  a 
great  artist  who  could  by  a  merely  private  act  of 
generosity  make  two  nations  realize  at  once  their 
mutual  indebtedness  and  their  mutual  goodwill. 

The  sculptures,  which  are  mainly  bronzes,  form 
a  representative  collection  of  nearly  twenty  pieces. 
It  has  been  admirably  arranged  in  the  main 
corridor  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

They  present  many  different  phases  of  Rodin's 
career ;    they    show   him    at    different    stages   of 


development  and  different  moods  within  those 
phases,  for  Rodin  is  extraordinarily  various  even 
within  his  successive  periods. 

His  first  perfect  and  complete  work,  the  work 
through  which  he  first  gained  fame,  is  the  Age 
d'Airain.  The  example  included  in  Rodin's  gift 
is  a  singularly  perfect  one,  an  exquisitely  finished 
and  patinated  bronze.  This  is  a  great  advantage, 
for  in  no  work  has  Rodin  shown  more  completely 
his  extraordinary  specific  talent  for  surface  model- 
ling. It  is  in  the  strange  vitality  of  every  particle 
of  the  surface,  whether  it  be  bronze  or  marble, 
that  Rodin's  work  is  emphatically  distinguished. 
A  slightly  later  stage  is  represented  by  our  older 
acquisition  of  the  S.  Johnihe  Baptist.  The  Prodigal 
Son  may  be  regarded  as  a  much  later  example  of  the 
same  general  trend  of  development,  with  already 
a  far  stronger  stylistic  influence.  In  this  Rodin  is 
seen  following  out  with  modern  methods  and  .1 
certain  modern  freedom  of  handling  the  rhythmic 
ideas  of  the  Renaissance,  creating  out  of  the 
human  figure  a  chain  of  consequent  planes.  The 
eye  follows  these  as  they  play  one  into  the  other 
from  the  outstretched  hands  through  the  torso  to 
the  legs  and  feet  without  ever  being  arrested. 
Even  the  articulations  which  the  earlier  natural- 
istic sculptors  noted  with  an  exaggerated  care  are 
here  almost  slurred  over,  or  rather  they  are  hinted 
at  with  the  ease  of  a  science  indifferent  to  its  own 
powers. 

Still  later  comes  the  Femnte  accroupie  [Plate 
II,  d],   which    belongs  to    the  great   unfinished 
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compositions  of  the  Porte  d'Enfer,  and  the 
colossal  head  of  the  same  figure,  which  is 
apparently  intended  to  make  a  part  of  the  final 
work.  Here  we  already  find  a  far  freer  and  looser 
treatment  of  surface  and  a  correspondingly  greater 
emphasis  on  the  contour.  It  is  well  known  that 
Rodin  has  always  worked  more  by  the  contour 
than  by  the  interior  planes,  and  in  these  later  works 
we  see  the  effect  of  this  method  clearly.  It  is,  as 
it  were,  the  reverse  of  the  method  of  the  greatest 
draughtsmen  who,  working  in  the  fiat,  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  plastic  contour  by  concentrating  their 
attention  rather  upon  the  interior  planes  than  the 
contour  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  here,  that  in 
spite  of  the  discontinuity  of  the  movements  which 
would  tend  to  break  up  the  plastic  whole  into 
separate  units,  Rodin  has  by  this  method  attained 
to  an  extraordinary  unity  of  mass.  The  surface 
handling  is  no  longer  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  minute  relations  of  planes,  but  is 
subordinated  to  the  main  purpose  of  creating  as 
vivid  a  scene  as  possible  of  volume  and  mass. 
It  helps  in  that  general  amplification  of  all  the 
forms  in  which  Rodin  shows  himself  as  the  heir 
of  the  baroque  tradition  in  Italy.  The  same 
characteristics  are  seen  in  the  more  restrained  and 
compact  design  of  the  Cybele.  [Plate  II,  c]. 

Finally  of  quite  recent  date  we  have  the  high 
relief  ideal  head  of  France  [Plate  I,  a],  a  work 
executed  for  part  of  a  monument  to  the  French 
settlement  of  Canada.  It  is,  by  the  by,  a  delicate 
compliment  to  us  to  have  included  in  his  gifts  a 
work  commemorating  what  was  once  the  cause  of 
bitter  strife  between  the  two  nations,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  ties  between  us.  Here  we  see 
a  return  to  older  sources  of  inspiration,  and  in  the 
decorative  rendering  of  the  surface  a  curiously  im- 
pressionistic modern  rendering  of  the  quality  of 
such  sculptors  as  Antonio  Pollajuolo. 

We  must  turn  now  to  the  portrait  heads,  of  which 
there  are  many  admirable  examples.    Among  these 


the  Head  of  Mr.  Ryan,  the  American  millionaire,  is 
certainly  the  most  striking,  indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  all  Rodin's  works.  Here  as  elsewhere 
Rodin  has  arrived,  through  his  special  sensibility  to 
plastic  quality  in  nature,  at  a  very  vivid  and  in- 
tensely concentrated  expression  of  character.  And 
that  intense  realization  of  character  seems  to  react 
upon  the  forms  and  give  to  all  the  distortions  and 
violences  of  accent  a  singular  beauty  and  harmony 
of  rhythm.  Nowhere  does  Rodin  attain  to  greater 
abstract  beauty  of  design  than  where,  as  here,  he  is 
at  grips  with  a  definite  and  precise  problem  of 
characteristic  representation. 

The  Balzac  [Plate  I,  b]  is  a  first  study  for  the 
well-known  and  once  ludicrously  misunderstood 
statue.  We  see  it  here  in  the  first  stage  of  what 
Rodin  finally  developed  into  a  work  of  singularly 
impressive  and  grandiose  character.  Here  Rodin 
was  working  more  deliberately  as  a  portraitist ;  the 
full  amplification  and  distortion  of  the  forms  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  So  far  as  the  actual  forms 
of  nature  have  already  been  interpreted,  the  direc- 
tion taken  is  that  of  the  later  renaissance  tradition, 
though  with  Rodin's  own  peculiar  ease  and  loose- 
ness of  handling.    . 

Among  the  other  portraits  are  two  small  heads 
of  the  Duchesse  cle  C,  which  are  marvellous  in  the 
rapidity  and  spontaneity  of  the  indicated  gesture 
and  the  alertness  of  the  regard. 

There  are  many  other  small  heads  of  which  it  is 
useless  to  speak  without  the  aid  of  reproductions. 
This  great  collection  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  gifts  which  the  national  museums 
have  ever  received,  and  it  can  have  only  one 
drawback.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  it  were  to  lead 
our  museum  directors  to  suppose  that  the  great 
masterpieces  of  modern  French  art  can  be  had 
by  waiting  upon  the  generosity  of  the  artists. 
Not  all  great  artists  have  either  the  power  or  the 
good-will  towards  us  which  Rodin  has  so  magnifi- 
cently displayed. 


REVIEWS 

CARCHEMISH.  Report  on  the  excavations  at  Djerabis  on  behalf 
of  the  British  .Museum.  Part  I  by  D.  G.  Hogarth.  (British 
Museum.)     15s.  net. 

The  excavations  to  which  this  report  refers  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  C.  L.  Wool  ley  and  T.  E. 
Lawrence.  They  were  undertaken  as  the  result  of 
a  visit  to  the  site  by  Mr.  Hogarth,  whose  appoint- 
ment to  the  keepership  of  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
prevented  him  from  superintending  them.  They 
have  been  in  progress  for  some  years  and  are 
still  incomplete,  and  now  doubtless  necessarily 
suspended.  The  text  thus  far  issued  is  merely 
preliminary  and  deals  with  the  history  of  the  site 
and  the  reasons  for  identifying  it  with  ancient 
Carchemish.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  filled  by 
plans,  eleven    plates    of    Hittite    inscriptions    still 
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challenging  interpretation,  and  sixteen  plates 
with  photographs  of  sculptures  which  have  been 
unearthed.  With  these  sixteen  plates  alone  are 
readers  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  specially  con- 
cerned. The  text  relating  to  them  will  follow  in 
the  parts  hereafter  to  be  published.  This  is  not 
the  only  publication  concerned  with  the  Hittites 
that  has  been  recently  issued.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  has  produced  an  important  work  by 
Mr.  R.  C.  Thompson  entitled  "A  New  Decipher- 
ment of  the  Hittite  Hieroglyphics"  which  contains 
a  valuable  rcsnnic  of  all  that  is  now  known  of  the 
history  of  that  elusive  people.  The  Carchemish 
excavators  themselves  have  not  been  silent.  Mr. 
Woolley  has  printed  in  the  magazine  of  the 
Liverpool    Archaeological     Institute   a   first   study 
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(a)   THE    KING'S   GATE,   CARCHEMISH  ;    PROCESSION   OF   COURTIERS   AND   SOLDIERS 
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of  Hittite  burial  customs  as  revealed  in  the 
Carchemish  cemetery — the  first  that  has  ever  been 
unearthed.  Hence  we  are  in  a  better  position  than 
ever  before  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  artistic 
capacity  and  activities  of  this  people.  We  have 
learned  something  about  them  in  the  Neolithic 
Aye  ;  we  can  divide  their  Bronze  Age  into  three 
periods  characterized  by  differences  in  grave  furni- 
ture; finally  we  have  the  Hittite  Iron  Age, 
beginning  about  noo  B.C.  and  divisible  in  its  turn 
into  two  parts.  The  later  British  Museum 
publications  will  contain  full  details  on  all  these 
matters.  The  German  excavations  at  Boghaz  Keui 
in  Cappadocia  put  us  in  possession  of  some 
knowledge  of  the  imperial  age  of  the  Hittites  in  the 
14th  and  13th  centuries.  Those  were  the  great 
days,  and  it  was  natural  to  assume  that  the  Boghaz 
Keui  ruins  and  sculptures  must  have  come  down 
from  the  great  days.  They  possess  a  marked 
and  individual  style  which  includes  indeed  a 
strong  Mesopotamian  element  but  modified  by 
a  different  racial  ideal,  and  incorporated  into  a 
definitely  Hittite  art.  This  same  style  reappears 
in  other  similar  works  of  sculpture  found  at  Eyuk, 
Fiaktin  and  Malatia — all  in  Cappadocia — as  well 
as  at  Sinjerli,  Sakje-Geuzi,  and  Carchemish  in 
North  Syria.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  sculptures  belong  to  one  age, 
some  a  little  earlier,  some  a  little  later,  but  all 
falling  within  about  a  couple  of  centuries.  As, 
however,  the  Syrian  group  can  be  dated  with 
tolerable  certainty  to  the  9th  and  8th  centuries, 
the  Cappadocian  group  must  come  within  about 
the  same  limits.  We  are  thus  led  to  the  strange 
conclusion  that  the  ruins  and  rock-sculptures  at 
and  near  Boghaz  Keui  cannot  date  from  the  days 
when  that  was  the  wealthy  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  but  must  have  been  made  three  or  four 
hundred  years  later.  The  Carchemish  sculptures 
photographed  in  this  publication  are  not  all,  nor 
even  the  finest,  that  have  been  unearthed  there. 
More  striking  pieces  will  appear  in  later  parts,  as 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  by  a  few  specimens  which 
were  published  in  the  "Illustrated  News"  of 
Jan.  24th,  1914.  They  included  a  colossal  seated 
figure  of  a  prince  on  a  base  adorned  with  terrific 
open-mouthed  lions,  another  base  with  bulls  said 
to  have  supported  a  great  laver  in  the  court  before 
a  shrine,  a  column-base  flanked  by  lions,  and 
several  fragmentary  heads  suggestive  of  interesting 
problems.  None  of  these  appear  in  the  present 
publication,  which  is  confined  to  a  number  of 
bas-relief  slabs  of  white  limestone  and  black  basalt 
which  flanked  the  approach  to  what  has  been 
called  the  King's  Gate  in  the  lower  city.  Eight 
of  these  slabs  depict  a  procession  of  armed  men  or 
court  attendants  [Plate,  a].  On  three  others  are 
two  princely  personages  and  a  family  of  nine 
children,  one  being  a  babe  in  arms.  Two  of  the 
children  play  at  knuckle-bones  or  dibs  and  other 


two  have  whipping-tops  [PLATE,  B].  These  are  the 
finest  reliefs  of  the  series,  and  are  not  equalled  by 
what  has  been  found  in  their  kind  on  other  Hittite 
sites.  The  remaining  slabs  bear  mythological  sub- 
jects, some  of  them  finely  decorative,  but  for  the 
most  part,  to  judge  from  the  photographs,  more 
roughly  carved.  Some  of  the  animal  lianas  are 
admirably  abstracted — a  camel,  for  instance,  and 
some  of  the  lions — but  the  composite  beasts 
lack  the  majesty  of  Khorsabad,  and  the  wild 
animals  the  vitality  of  those  that  Assurbanipal 
hunted.  It  is,  however,  as  a  great  scheme  of 
decoration,  and  not  as  individual  sculptures, 
that  these  reliefs  must  be  judged.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  photographs  do  not  enable  us 
(except  PI.  B,  1,  b)  to  estimate  with  certainty  their 
cumulative  effect.  Moreover,  we  have  only  the 
bottom  row  of  stones,  and  do  not  know  how  they 
were  crowned.  The  best  group,  however,  those 
of  the  procession  and  the  royal  family,  evidently 
formed  a  striking  and  effective  whole,  with  large 
recurrent  forms  on  which  light  must  have  played 
agreeably.  The  figures  repeat  one  another  without 
monotony,  and  possess  the  schematic  dignity  which 
had  been  elaborated  in  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria. 
Yet  these  figures  are  in  no  sense  copies  of  what 
the  further  East  had  made.  Every  line  of  them 
expresses  a  local  spirit  and  they  are  fine  enough 
to  make  us  eager  to  behold  those  larger  and  more 
original  single  works  which  will  no  doubt  find 
fitting  representation  in  later  parts  of  this  impor- 
tant and  national  publication.  M.  c. 
Greek  Sculpture  and  Modern-  Art:  Two  lectures  delivered 

to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  with  an 

appendix  ;    by   Sir  C.  Waldstein   (88   Must.).     Cambridge, 

University  Press.     7s.  6d.  net. 

The  relation  of  Greek  sculpture  to  modern  art 
is  undoubtedly  matter  for  learned  and  critical 
discussion  ;  the  question  is  how  far  the  discussion 
it  receives  in  these  lectures  is  either.  For  to  say 
something  profitable  on  this  subject  a  man  must 
possess  not  only  a  knowledge  of  Greek  sculpture, 
but  also  a  knowledge  of  modern  art,  and  the  power 
of  distinguishing  in  both  between  what  is  good 
and  what  is  not.  Sir  Charles's  knowledge  of 
Greek  sculpture  is  not  disputed  ;  it  is  about  his 
other  qualifications  that  we  feel  a  little  uncertain. 
Between  the  best  Greek  art — pre-Phidian  art — 
and  the  best  modern  art  there  is  an  obvious  con- 
nexion. In  both  we  find  that  "fundamental 
beauty  of  tone  and  line  and  mass  and  colour " 
which,  as  Sir  Charles  justly  observes, "  ought  never 
to  be  absent  from  a  true  work  of  art".  "  Is  never 
absent"  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  whole  of  Sir  Charles's  argument 
goes  to  show  that  it  is  not  really  for  this  kind  of 
beauty — the  beauty  that  resides  in  the  work  of  art 
— but  for  another  kind  of  beauty — the  beauty  that 
resides  in  the  model — that  he  is  looking.  An 
abundance  of  this  kind  of  beauty  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  later  Greek  and  Hellenistic  sculpture. 
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A  peculiarity  of  the  Greek  people  was  that  they 
managed  to  invent  and  live  by  a  practical  ideal. 
That  ideal  was  a  good  Athenian  citizen,  only 
more  so.  It  was  a  citizen  rather  richer,  rather 
braver,  rather  bigger,  rather  nobler,  rather 
stronger,  rather  more  eloquent,  intelligent  and 
comely  than  any  citizen  they  had  ever  happened  to 
meet.  The  later  Greek  sculptors,  when  they 
could  no  longer  create  forms  which  possessed 
that  fundamental  and  intrinsic  beauty  which  Sir 
Charles  recognizes  as  the  essential  quality  in  a  work 
of  art,  concealed  the  base  realism  and  aesthetic 
emptiness  of  their  forms  by  making  them  represent 
ideal  men  and  women.  This  idealism  has  been 
the  bane  of  European  sculpture  since  the  days  of 
the  classical  renaissance.  A  young  French  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  taking  lessons  in  Latin  from  an 
eminent  professor,  translated  "formosam  vaccam  " 
— "une  belle  vache".  "En  effet,  mademoiselle", 
exclaimed  the  professor,  "  en  effet,  vache  se  dit, 
mais  en  traduisant  les  grands  auteurs  on  ne 
parle  que  des  genisses".  It  is  from  the  Greeks 
that  modern  sculptors  have  picked  up  the  habit 
of  talking  about  heifers,  and  professors  the 
authority  to  reprove  them  for  mentioning  cows. 
And  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  classical  tradition 
that  Sir  Charles  Waldstein  prefers  to  La  Vieille 
Heaulmiere,  a  mediocre  work  which  possesses, 
nevertheless,  some  "  fundamental  beauty  of  line 
and  mass  ",  such  pieces  of  pompous  insignificance 
as  Le  Baiser  and  The  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  in  the 
Luxembourg.  It  is  the  recognition  of  classical 
"  idealism  ",  too,  that  has  emboldened  him  to  con- 
fess to  a  taste  for  Meunier,  which,  as  a  sometime 
Slade  professor  should  know,  is  a  weakness  that  it 
is  becoming  to  keep  to  oneself.  c.  B. 

Frederiksborg  :  udgivet  af  Det  national  historiske  Museum — II, 
slottets  historie  ;  af  Francis  Beckett.  K</>benhavn  (Hagerup), 
25  kr. 

This  large  book,  dealing  with  the  royal  castle  of 
Frederiksborg,  is  written  by  a  prominent  Danish  art 
critic,  and  published  by  the  directors  of  the  National 
Historical  Museum,  now  housed  in  the  building. 
It  is  a  monumental  work,  excellently  carried  out, 
and  should  interest  foreigners  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Denmark.  This  is  so,  because  Frederiksborg  is 
an  important  building  for  architectural  as  well  as 
historical  and  sentimental  reasons :  for  it  is  probably 
a  supreme  example  of  baroque  architecture  in  the 
rococo  character  which  it  assumed  in  the  north  of 
Europe.  A  building  designed  under  the  influence 
of  Hans  Vredeman  de  Vries  and  Wendel  Dieterlin 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  if  only  for  its  oddity. 
The  oldest  part  was  built  in  1554,  but  in  1560  the 
castle  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  royal  family, 
and  Christian  IV  (1577-1648)  rebuilt  it  on  a  grander 
scale.  His  architect  was  most  probably  Hans  van 
Stenwinkel  of  Antwerp,  who  designed  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  at  Emden,  and  had  worked  on  the  castles 
of  Kronborg  and  Uranienborg.  His  plan  and  lav- 
out  show  that  he  had  studied  the  publications  of 
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Du  Cerceau,  but  his  tall  elevations  in  brick  and 
sandstone  are  in  the  traditional  manner  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  details  illustrate  most  of 
the  fantastic  ideas  of  the  two  Dutch  draughts- 
men just  mentioned.  It  is  instructive  to  note, 
however,  that  these  designs  do  not  appear  so  gro- 
tesque when  executed  in  stone  as  in  an  original 
drawing,  though  their  exuberance  is  only  checked 
by  the  limits  of  the  material.  In  the  18th  century 
the  castle  fell  into  disfavour  as  a  royal  residence 
and  was  used  for  the  reception  of  numbers  of 
pictures,  chiefly  of  Danish  celebrities ;  amongst 
these  was  the  Hielmstjerne-Rosencrone  collection. 
A  disastrous  fire  occurred  in  1859  which  destroyed 
most  of  the  interior  of  the  main  building,  though 
some  movable  objects  of  value  were  saved.  It 
was  restored  by  national  subscription  in  1864,  and 
twenty  years  later  became  the  national  historical 
museum  of  Denmark.  The  book  takes  the  form  of 
a  long  description  of  the  castle,  its  history  and  its 
contents — perhaps  a  little  tedious  to  read,  but  the 
illustrations  are  so  many  and  so  admirable  as  to 
obviate  this  necessity.  They  consist  of  photographs 
of  the  castle  from  every  point  of  view,  both  as  a 
whole  and  in  detail  and  all  very  clear  ;  carefully 
drawn  plans  of  the  different  buildings  at  various 
periods,  and  reproductions  of  prints  contemporary 
with  these  periods  ;  and  of  original  designs  either 
of  the  castle  or  of  other  buildings  similar  or  at  all 
influencing  its  design.  A  great  deal  of  labour, 
research  and  expense  must  have  gone  to  the  pro- 
duction of  this  book,  and  its  value  is  increased  by 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  resumes  in  French  and 
German.  A.  s.  G.  B. 

Johannes  Seiz  (1717-1779)  ;  von  Karl  Lohmeyer.  Heidelberg 
(Carl  Winter),  M  20. 

In  this  volume,  the  hrst  of  a  series  to  be  published 
by  a  Heidelberg  firm,  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
now  considerable  literature  relating  to  18th-century 
architecture  in  Germany  and  Austria.  Like  others 
dealing  with  the  same  period,  it  records  the  life  and 
works  of  a  single  architect  with  remarkable 
thoroughness  and  with  a  wealth  of  excellent  illus- 
trations. It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Johannes  Seiz 
was  an  artist  of  the  first  rank,  but  he  has  left  his 
mark  on  an  interesting  and  important  district,  the 
country  round  Treves  and  Coblenz.  His  father  was 
"  Werkmei^ter  "  to  the  elector  of  Treves,  and 
Johannes  —  born  in  1717  —  followed  in  his  foot- 
steps and  surpassed  him,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
"  Hofarchitekt",  and  was  also  incidentally  an 
artillery  officer.  At  a  comparatively  early  age  he 
entered  the  service  of  Johann  Balthasar  Neumann, 
an  architect  of  admitted  renown  and  a  famous 
builder  of  palaces.  For  many  years  he  worked  on 
the  new  Residenzat  Ehrenbreitstein.and  eventually 
completed  it  after  his  master's  death.  His  early 
drawings  for  Neumann  show  that  he  sketched 
easily  and  well,  the  designs  for  elaborate  ironwork 
being  of  wonderful  grace.  Such  details  attained  a 
very  high  level  of  excellence  in  the  middle  of  the 


i8th  century,  .nul  draughtsmanship  in  this  case 
appears  to  have  been  of  a  correspondingly  high 
order.  In  his  native  city  Seiz  is  commemorated 
primarily  by  the  magnificent  Residenz  or  pal  ice 

built  for  the  elector  (1754-68),  one  of  the  largest 
works  of  this  class  at  a  time  when  many  houses  of 
princely  proportions  were  being  erected  on  the 
Rhine.  He  also  built  the  University,  the  abbey  of 
S.  Irmin,  a  large  seminary,  the  church  of  S.  Paulin 
and  the  charming  Kronenburg  on  the  Kornmarkt, 
now,  unfortunately,  destroyed.  He  also  carried 
out  important  work  at  Coblenz,  but  was  un- 
successful with  his  designs  for  another  princely 
palace  there.  Among  other  buildings  may  be 
mentioned  a  large  country  mansion  at  Engers  on 
the  Rhine,  and  the  abbey  of  Priim  in  the  Eifel 
district.  There  is  a  considerable  variety  in  his 
design,  ranging  from  a  florid  rococo  style  to  that 
attractive  form  of  French  renaissance  architecture 
which  continued  the  classic  tradition  of  a  century 
before,  and  which  so  often  appears  unexpectedly 
in  the  Rhenish  chateaux.  m.  s.  B. 

Louqsorsans  les  Pharaons  ;  par  Georges  Legrain.   Bruxelles 

et  Paris  (Vromant). 

This  is  a  very  delightful  book.  M.  Legrain  is 
Directeur  des  Travaux  du  Service  des  Antiquites  at 
Karnak,  and  the  volume  before  us  is  a  parergon,  a 
by-product  of  his  labours  among  the  ancient  dead. 
It  is  concerned  with  the  living,  the  Copts  and 
Mussulmans  who  work  for  him  and  among  whom 
he  lives  :  their  legends,  their  lives,  their  customs, 
their  songs.  M.  Legrain  tells  of  the  early  Coptic 
saints  and  the  Mussulman  saints  ;  of  superstitions, 
marriages,  weddings,  and  so  forth  ;  and  he  writes 
of  all  with  a  deft  and  gentle  irony  which  cannot 
conceal  his  keen  interest  nor  his  smiling  affection 
for  the  simple  folk  with  whom  he  is  concerned. 

C.  H. 
Reminiscences    of    my    Life  ;    hy    Henry    Holiday  ;    illus. 

(Heinemann.)    16s. 

This  pleasantly  discursive  autobiography  gives 
an  intimate,  even  somewhat  domestic,  picture  of 
studio  life  as  lived  under  the  cegis  of  pre-Raphaelit- 
ism,  and  we  have  no  difficulty  in  accepting  its 
author's  statement  that  his  "environment  has  been 
so  brimful  of  interest  that  it  would  take  a  genius 
to  make  a  description  of  it  dull ".  Though 
lacking  the  poetry  of  a  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
and  the  temperament  of  a  Ford  Madox  Brown, 
Mr.  Holiday  has  nevertheless  been  a  sincere  and 
ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of  the  regeneration  of 
decorative  art,  and  though  his  quality  approxi- 
mates rather  to  that  of  a  Frederick  Shields  than 
to  that  of  a  William  Morris,  one  cannot  fail  to 
appreciate  the  excellence  of  finish  and  painstaking 
attention  to  detail  which  are  always  characteristic 
of  his  work.  Mr.  Holiday's  most  successful  designs 
have  undoubtedly  been  carried  out  in  connexion 
with  ecclesiastical  stained  glass,  a  branch  of  decora- 
tive art  which  is  apt  to  produce  in  its  craftsmen  a 
certain  disregard  of  the  massing  of  light  and  shade 
and  a  weakness  in  composition,  where  other  work 
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is  concerned.  These  shortcomings  are  plainly 
traceable  in  the  series  of  four  colour  illustrations 
to  the  Story  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar;  the  pictures 
are,  furthermore,  so  indifferently  reproduced  as  to 
do  the  artist  isomething  less  than  justice.  The 
colour  of  the  plates  is  hard,  the  red  having  been 
allowed  to  predominate  unduly,  thus  producing 
the  effect  of  heat  without  radiance  and  causing 
Potiphar  to  appear  more  like  a  Red  Indian  chief 
than  a  captain  of  Pharaoh's  Egyptian  guard. 
An  illuminating  description  of  Mr.  Holiday's 
method  of  work  is  provided  in  the  pages  devoted 
to  his  picture  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  from  which 
we  learn  that  both  background  and  figures  were 
drawn  from  clay  models  prepared  by  the  artist  and 
that  the  pigeons  were  painted  in  by  Nettleship. 
Decorative  as  this  picture  certainly  is,  it  yet 
exemplifies  equally  both  the  author's  artistic  faults 
and  merits,  arousing  no  emotion  beyond  that 
awakened  by  a  pleasant  sense  of  agreeable  colour 
and  conveying  no  feeling  of  locality  beyond  such 
as  may  be  experienced  from  the  contemplation  of 
extremely  accurate  clay  models  of  old  Italian 
houses.  l.  g-s. 

The  Inner  Life  of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  by  George 
Ddnlof  Leslie,  R.A.  (John  Murray.)  ios.  6cl.  net. 
Mr.  Leslie's  story  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Royal 
Academy  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  events  of 
the  last  sixty  years,  from  the  time  when  he  entered 
the  schools  until  the  present  day.  His  book  is 
full  of  anecdotes  of  the  Academy  and  its  members, 
not  always  new  but  invariably  well  told  and 
never  malicious.  The  chapters  on  the  schools  are 
instructive,  and  Mr.  Leslie's  comparison  between 
the  work  done  at  Trafalgar  Square  (where  the 
teaching  was  conducted  until  1869)  and  at  Burling- 
ton House  is  not  in  favour  of  the  more  modern 
institution.  He  thinks  there  has  been  a  general 
deterioration  since  the  early  sixties,  and  is  ungallant 
enough  to  ascribe  it  in  part  to  the  admission  of 
women  students  to  the  schools.  But  the  most 
valuable  chapters  in  this  interesting  book  are  those 
that  describe  the  methods  of  selection  and  hanging 
at  the  summer  exhibitions.  Mr.  Leslie's  account 
of  these  proceedings  is  exceptionally  full  and  clear, 
and  artists  can  learn  from  it  exactly  what  becomes 
of  their  works  after  they  have  been  delivered  at  the 
gloomy  side  entrance  of  Burlington  House.  The 
arrangement  of  the  pictures  is  a  fatiguing  business, 
but  there  are  alleviations  at  the  Academy,  and  it 
is  amusing  to  read  that  on  occasion  Mr.  Leslie  has 
used  a  tricycle  to  ride  about  the  galleries  when 
directing  the  carpenters.  There  are  one  or  two 
points  in  the  book  that  the  author  may  like  to  revise 
in  a  second  edition.  He  is  mistaken  in  thinking 
that  the  annual  reports  of  the  academy  were  not 
issued  until  1873.  They  have  been  published 
annually  since  1859.  The  comments  on  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Academy  reveal  the  curious  fact  that 
Mr.  Leslie  is  unacquainted  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committees  of  1836  and  1863.  W.  T.  \V. 
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Ornamental  Books:— (i)  Drake's  Drum  and  other  Songs 
of  the  Sea  ;   Henry  Newbolt  j  illust.   in  colour  by  A.  D. 
McCormick  ;  15s.  net,  ed.  de  luxe  £2  as.     (1)  to  (8)  Hodder 
and  Stoughton.— (2)  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  other  Stories 
[with  23  colour-illust.]  ;  by  Edmund  Dulac  ;  16s.  net,  ed.  de 
luxe  £2  2s. — (3)  East  of  the  Sun  and  West  of  the  Moon, 
old  tales  from  the  north  ;  illust.  by  Kay  Neilsen  [25  colour- 
illust.]  ;  15s. — (4)  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare  [with  15 
colour-illust.]  ;  6s.  net. — (5)  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  Kino  ; 
illust.  in  colour  by  Eleanor  F.  Brickdale  ;  6s.  net. — (6)  The 
Heroines  of  George   Meredith  ;    with  20  miniatures  in 
colour  by  Herbert  Bedford  ;  15s.  net,  ed.  de  luxe  £2  2s.  net. — 
(7)  An  Artist  in  Spain  ;  written  and  illustrated  by  A.  C. 
Michael  ;  20s.  net,  ed.  de  luxe  £2  2s.  net— (8)  The  Admirable 
Crichton  ;  by  J.  M.  Barrie  ;  illust.  bv  Hugh  Thomson  ;  15s. 
net,  ed.  de  luxe  £2  2s.  net.— (9)  The  Most  Pleasant  and 
Delectable  Tale  of  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  ; 
with  pictures  by  Dorothy  Mullock.   (Chatto  and  Windus.)     5s, 
net. — (10)  A  Simple  Guide  to  Pictures  ;  Mrs.  Henry  Head 
[34   illust.,  24   in  colour].     (Chatto  and  Windus.)     10s.  6d. 
net. — (11)   YK   Sundial  Booke  ;  T.  O.  W.  Henslow   [many 
illust.].      (Edward  Arnold.)      10s.   6d.   net.— (12)    The   Art 
Treasures  of  Great  Britain  ;  ed.  bv  C.  H.  Collins  Baker 
[numerous  illust.].    (Dent.)     10s.   6d.   net— (13)   Bruges,   a 
record  and  an  impression  ;  by  Mary  Stretton  [with  120  illust.  by 
Chas.  Wade.].    (Batsford.)     5s.  net.— (14)  Fables  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  ;  illust.  bv  E.  K.  Herman  (Longmans,  Green) ; 
10s.6d.net. — (15)  The  Artist's  Sketch  Book  Series,  each 
containing  24  reproductions  from  pencil  drawings  ;  Windsor 
and  Eton,  by  Fred  Richards;  Harrow,  bv  W.  M.  Keesey  ;  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  by  R.J.  S.Bertram  (A.  &  C.  Black);  is.  net  each. 
In    the   midst    of    national   dangers,   domestic 
sorrows,    and    financial    difficulties,    the    books 
published  for  Christmas  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
nearly  so  gay  and  numerous  as  in  times  of  meek- 
eyed   peace.     Still,  a   good  many  publishers  are 
exerting   themselves  to  provide  pastime  and  dis- 
traction, especially  for  younger  and  less  critical 
readers,  and    they  deserve  every  encouragement 
for  doing  so.     As  will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  list 
above,  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton  are  especially 
active.    A  few  books  are  also  included  here  which, 
though    neither    "  toy    books "    nor   "  Christmas 
books  ",    share    the    characteristic    of    attractive 
production  with  the  more  popular  kinds,  and  may 
be  considered  "gift  books"  for  the  more  critical. 
As  in  normal  years  a  good  many  of  the  books  such 
as  "  Sinbad  the  Sailor"  (2),  "  East  of  the  Sun  and 
West  of  the  Moon  "  (3),  "  Cupid  and  Psyche  "  (9), 
Lamb's  "Tales"  (4),  Stevenson's  "Fables"  (14), 
the    extracts    from    Meredith    (6),    and    Barrie's 
"  Admirable  Crichton  "  (8)  are  classics  (according 
to  their  degree)  illustrated  afresh,  or  contemporary 
works  of  established  reputation. 

The  two  volumes  which  combine  these  qualities 
most  equally  are  "Sinbad  the  Sailor"  (2)  and 
"East  of  the  Sun,  &c."  (3).  Mr.  Dulac's  skill 
and  imagination  are  as  fertile  as  ever,  and  Mr. 
Kay  Neilsen  is  an  artist  of  great  delicacy  and 
fancy  whose  work  has  been  much  admired  at 
recent  exhibitions.  He  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  rival 
of  Mr.  Dulac.  In  both  these  books  the  colour- 
printers'  work  deserves  especial  praise,  and  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  name  of  so  important  a  contributor  to 
the  success  of  the  volumes  should  not  be  advertised 
as  well  as  the  illustrator's  and  the  publisher's. 
Neither  book  is  by  any  means  dear  at  15s.,  and 


with  both,  the  publishers  risk  a  second  dearer 
edition,  as  they  do  also  more  venturesomely  with 
several  others  less  tastefully  produced. 

Some  of  the  volumes  have  particular  current 
interest.  Mr.  Newbolt's  songs  of  the  sea,  "  Drake's 
Drum  "  (1)  has  the  great  merit  of  being  admired  by 
many  critics  and  included  in  all  miscellanies. 
Though  at  times  they  are  unrhythmical,  they  have 
a  peculiar  strength  and  should  appeal  especially  to 
the  public  at  this  time.  Their  patriotism  is  of  the 
dominant  type,  and  Mr.  McCormick's  twelve  draw- 
ings interpret  them  very  suitably,  and  are  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  poems. 

The  great  fault  with  the  illustrations  to  Lamb's 
"Tales  from  Shakespeare"  (4)  is  that  they  are  drawn 
by  more  than  one  artist.  An  illustrated  book 
should  always  be  illustrated  throughout  by  the  same 
artist.  Even  apart  from  this  the  book  has  not  been 
well  produced,  and  gives  one  the  idea  of  careless 
editing.     The  drawings  are  nearly  all  very  poor. 

Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King"  (5),  a  com- 
panion book  to  (4)  is  much  more  carefully  thought 
out  than  (4).  The  print  is  clear  and  attractive, 
and  Miss  Brickdale's  drawings  are  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  book,  though  they  show  little  originality. 

Mr.  Bedford's  illustrations  of  the  "  Heroines  of 
George  Meredith "  are  unconvincing  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  ladies  in  question.  The 
illustrations  are  not  miniatures  at  all,  they  are 
small  drawings;  the  book  is  expensive  at  15s., 
though  the  nature  of  the  letterpress  might  make 
the  book  useful  to  people  who  have  never  read 
Meredith,  forming,  as  it  does,  a  kind  of  "  Meredith 
without  Tears". 

In  spite  of  its  extremely  unattractive  title,  "An 
Artist  in  Spain  "  (7),  the  book  is  well  worth  the 
20s.  asked  for  it  to  anyone  who  takes  the  slightest 
interest  in  Spain.  Mr.  Michael  has  not  fallen  into 
the  error  of  so  many  artists  who  look  only  at  the 
picturesque  side  of  Spain  and  Spanish  costume, 
without  regard  to  accuracy.  Spanish  costume,  and 
that  of  toreros  in  particular,  is  bound  by  the  most 
rigid  rules,  any  deviation  from  which  is  regarded 
as  the  most  dreadful  solecism.  Mr.  Michael  has 
studied  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  understands 
the  white  Spanish  light,  and  his  book  contains 
26  extremely  charming  pictures  admirably  chosen. 
The  letterpress  is  not  less  delightful  than  are  the 
pictures,  and  contains  a  variety  of  information 
about  Spanish  customs  and  character,  together 
with  many  anecdotes  typical  of  the  people.  Mr. 
Michael  has  succeeded  admirably  in  the  very 
difficult  task  of  conveying  accurate  information 
without  ever  becoming  tedious. 

Mr.  Hugh  Thomson's  illustrations  to  "  The 
Admirable  Crichton  "  (8)  are  utterly  unsympathetic 
and  half-hearted.  They  have  neither  originality 
nor  charm,  and  Mr.  Thomson  is  apparently  under 
the  impression  that  the  scenery  in  a  South  Sea 
island  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  Surrey.     It 
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is  a  great  pity,  as  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie's  incomparable 
play  would  make  an  ideal  Christmas  book  in  the 
hands  of  a  capable  illustrator.  However,  Mr. 
Thomson  has  manv  admirers  who  will  be  inte- 
rested to  know  that  the  originals  of  the  illustrations 
are  to  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Ernest  Brown  and 
Phillips,  Leicester  Galleries,  Leicester  Square. 

Miss  Mullock  apparently  belongs  to  the  school 
of  bonk  illustrators  who  do  not  think  it  necessary 
to  understand  the  book  which  they  are  illustrating. 
Her  eight  coloured  illustrations  to  "  Cupid  and 
Psyche  (9)  would  be  much  more  suitable  to  an 
Arabian  Night  than  to  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
beautiful  tales  in  the  world.  The  task  is  beyond 
her,  and  the  drawings  have  no  merit  in  themselves. 

Mr.  Henslow  asks  for  a  critic  of  his  book  on 
sundials  (1 1)  ready  to  follow  his  example  and  search 
out  400  specimens,  write  400  original  verses  about 
them,  and  superintend  a  draughtsman  in  repre- 
senting them.  I  have  not  Mr.  Henslow's  industry, 
and  I  do  not  expect,  if  I  had,  that  it  would  give 
me  the  judgment,  the  very  peculiar  powers  of 
versification  and  the  taste  in  guiding  the  draughts- 
man requisite  for  the  undertaking,  for  I  regret  to 
say  it  has  not  had  those  effects  on  Mr.  Henslow. 
Truth  recjuires  the  confession  that  his  book  is 
merely  the  result  of  an  innocent  and,  I  hope, 
healthy  occupation,  and  I  can  only  recommend 
him  now  to  mount  a  new  hobby.  Let  him  make 
a  book  illustrating  sun-dials  in  situ  from  photo- 
graphs, let  him  search  out  where  they  originally 
came  from,  and  copy  litteratim  any  inscriptions 
upon  them  which  he  can  decipher.  This  would 
give  his  draughtsman  and  his  Muse  a  well-earned 
rest.  I  will  contribute  his  fust  specimen.  On 
a  sunny  roadside  in  Gloucestershire  stands  a 
Jacobean  farm  bearing  a  painted  sun-dial  with 
a  motto  which,  I  submit,  expresses  in  six  words 
the  nature  of  its  inventor,  the  place  and  the 
instrument — "  I  mark  none  but  sunny  hours". 

The  selection  of  a  given  number  of  works  of 
art  to  illustrate  the  art  treasures  of  Great  Britain 
(12)  is  such  an  invidious  task  that  criticism  seems 
out  of  place.     The  fifty-six  examples  chosen  range 

NOTES 

Salvage  at  Malixes,* — Whilst  the  town  of 
Malineswas  being  bombarded  for  the  second  time 
1  was  doing  duty  under  the  Red  Cross,  driving  my 
own  car  from  the  battlefield  to  the  hospitals,  and 
was  brought  by  circumstances,  too  long  to  relate 
here,  to  help  in  the  salving  of  some  of  the  most 
renowned  works  of  art  in  the  town  of  Malines. 

On  Tuesday,  the  1st  of  September,  I  was  met 
by  a  priest  in  disguise,  M.  l'abbc  .  .  . ,  who  stopped 
my  car  and  asked  me  whether  I  could  help  him 
save  the  shrine  of  S.  Rombaut,  which  is  a  very 

["This  note  lias  been  communicated  to  us  by  the  salvageor, 

now  a  fugitive  in  England. — Ei>.] 


from  Phidias  to  Augustus  John  and  Wilson  Steer, 
and  therefore  present  a  somewhat  haphazard  series, 
including,  as  they  do,  sculpture,  enamel,  pottery, 
as  well  as  paintings.  Even  allowing  for  diversity 
of  tastes  all  art  lovers  will  find  something  to  please 
them  in  the  selection.  The  plates  are  excellent, 
and  Mr.  Collins  Baker  is  a  practised  expounder  of 
artistic  meaning  and  technical  excellence. 

Miss  Stretton's  little  book  on  Bruges  (13)  seems 
to  have  been  compiled  in  haste  as  a  pleasant 
memoir  of  the  peaceful  city.  It  should  be  so  re- 
garded and  not  as  a  new  source  of  information, 
for  it  contains  but  little.  Nor  does  Miss  Stretton 
attempt  elaborate  description,  but  rather  seeks  to 
chronicle  her  own  impressions,  leaving  detail  to 
the  illustrator.  She  is,  however,  attached  to  the 
city  and  has  lived  there,  so  that  she  notices  many 
less  known  buildings  omitted  by  the  guide-books 
addressed  to  hurried  visitors.  She  is  much  inter- 
ested in  the  characteristic  Bruges  brickwork,  but 
she  passes  over  in  silence  most  of  the  pictures,  and 
the  name  of  Gerard  David  does  not  occur  at  all 
in  her  pages,  nor  does  she  mention  the  Michel- 
angelo Madonna  in  Notre  Dame.  The  illustrator, 
Mr.  Wade,  is  primarily  an  architectural  draughts- 
man, who  understands  drawing  for  reproduction, 
though  he  is  quite  able  to  present  buildings 
accurately  in  a  landscape  manner. 

(14)  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  is  a  delightful 
companion  and  a  fine  artist  in  literary  expression, 
and  Aubrey  Beardsley  was  a  young  man  of  fascin- 
ating intelligence  and  remains  a  little  master  of 
line  and  design,  but  nothing  could  have  been  more 
impossible  to  either  than  to  interpret  the  other.  It 
is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Herman  wasted  his  drawing  in 
attempting  to  illustrate  Stevenson  in  terms  of 
Beardsley.  However,  he  may  certainly  be  con- 
gratulated that  the  ethical  mentality  of  his  art  is 
much  nearer  Stevenson's  than  Beardsley's. 

The  reproductions  of  the  sketches  in  the  "Artists' 
Sketch  Book  Series"  (15)  are  very  neatly  done; 
of  the  artists  possibly  Mr.  Robert  Bertram  shows 
the  greatest  skill  in  his  drawings  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 


costly  work  of  silver  and  gold,  about  3  ft.  high  and 
5  ft.  long.  We  had  to  commandeer  a  brewer's 
dray,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  labour,  with  the 
help  of  a  few  fugitives  still  left  in  Malines,  we 
managed  to  send  this  very  valuable  specimen  of 
antique  goldsmith's  work  to  ...  ,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  another  secret  place  of  safety.  The 
same  day  I  brought  away  from  S.  Rombaut  a 
Byzantine  picture,  Our  Lady  of  the  Miracle.  Under 
fire  of  shells  bursting  over  the  unhappy  town,  we 
then  wended  our  way  from  the  cathedral  church 
of  S.  Rombaut  to  the'ehurch  of  S.  John,  which,  by 
the  way,  had  not  suffered  as  yet  from  the  German 
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shells.  (I  may  mention  here  that  the  cathedral 
had  already  been  hit  several  times  by  heavy  shells, 
which  had  done  considerable  damage  to  the  south 
aisle,  where  they  had  pierced  the  walls  and  ceiling 
in  various  places,  and  had  already  spoiled  a  fine 
retable.)  Now,  in  the  church  of  S.  John  there 
were  some  very  valuable  pictures.  Above  all  was 
the  famous  triptych  by  Rubens,  The  Adoration  of 
the  Wise  Men.  This  large  work,  composed  of  two 
side  panels  (3*01  by  ro6  m.)  and  a  centre  piece 
(30*1  by  2-35),  being  on  panel,  was  too  heavy  for 
two  men  to  handle.  I  was  first  compelled  to 
break  into  the  church,  for  everybody  had  fled 
from  the  stricken  town,  and  after  many  endeavours 
to  find  help,  commandeered  the  only  police  officer 
available,  two  fine  gendarmes  and  a  locksmith. 
These  men,  with  the  utmost  goodwill,  helped  us  to 
rig  a  tackle  over  the  famous  picture,  and  after  two 
or  three  hours'  work  we  were  rejoiced  to  see  our 
exertions  crowned  with  success,  for  the  three  parts 
of  the  picture  were  down,  without  the  slightest 
scratch.  We  commandeered  from  a  village  close 
by  a  dray  and  two  horses,  lashed  the  central  piece 
of  the  picture  between  soft  pads  of  hay  and 
blankets,  and  sent  it  under  the  care  of  one  of  our 
men  into  safety  at  .  .  .  The  two  side  panels  I 
took  away  myself  in  my  own  car. 

On  Wednesday,  the  2nd  of  September,  I  went 
to  the  Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  and  to  prevent  any 
subsequent  interferences,  whether  from  clerical  or 
civil  authority,  I  was  commissioned  to  proceed 
with  the  salvage  of  the  works  of  fine  art  from 
Malines.  I  went  that  day  to  the  second  most 
important  church  of  Malines,  Onze  Lieve  Vrouw 
van  over  den  Dyle.  We  found  that  church  in 
such  a  bad  and  dilapidated  state  from  the  shells 
that  we  decided  to  proceed  directly  to  the  salvage 
of  all  the  portable  valuables.  The  southerly  side 
had  been  smashed  in  by  shells  and  all  the  beautiful 
stained  glass  broken.  The  inside  was  littered  with 
stones  and  broken  woodwork  from  ceiling  and 
walls.  In  this  church  we  were  not  able  to  take 
any  account  of  the  things  that  we  saved,  for  we 
were  under  fire.  We  had  to  pile  up  in  a  hurry  the 
finest  renaissance  chasubles,  precious  chalices  of 
fine  chiselled  gold  and  silver,  an  antependium  of 
renowned  Malines  leather,  valuable  laces,  and  all 
the  interesting  standards  of  guilds  and  religious 
confraternities,  some  of  them  500  years  old.  These 
we  had  to  stow  away  in  the  cars  with  many  pictures 
of  minor  masters. 

In  the  morning  of  the  same  day  I  had  been 
looking  for  the  picture  by  Rubens,  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes,  which  had  been  removed  from 
above  the  altar  of  this  church,  and  after  many 
inquiries  I  found  an  old  woman  who  told  me  she 
knew  where  the  Rubens  picture  was;  so  I  followed 
her  and  found  in  a  corridor  of  a  public  gymnasium 
in  the  Louise  Street  the  famous  masterpiece  lying 
bare  against  the  wall  and  without  any  protection 
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whatever.  Dealing  with  it  as  we  did  with  the  other 
picture,  we  got  the  central  piece  of  the  triptych 
between  pads  of  hay  and  blankets  and  sent  it  into 
safety  at  .  .  .  Returning  a  second  time  to  Malines, 
we  brought  back  from  S.  John's  the  small  wooden 
statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Montagu,  sculptured  by 
Faidherbe,  and  two  paintings,  S.  Francis  of  Assist, 
by  Herreyns,  and  S.  John  Baptist,  by  an  unknown 
painter. 

On  Thursday,  the  3rd  of  September,  we  returned 
to  S.  John's  and  took  the  treasure  away:  gold 
chalices  and  paxes,  thuribles,  candlesticks  of 
precious  metal,  &c.  We  also  brought  away  with 
us  from  S.  John  the  following  paintings  :— 

(a)  The  Veronica— Craeyer. 

(b)  The  Disciples  at  Emmaits — Herreyns. 

(c)  Christ  Blessing  the  Children— Van  Loon. 

(d)  The  Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men— Simon  de 
Vos. 

(e)  The  Annunciation  and 

(f)  Christ   on    the    Cross  —  both    attributed    to 

Rubens. 

(g)  The  Pieta — Janssens. 

We  also  brought  away  from  the  Cardinal's  Palace 
the  great  composition  of  Van  Dyck,  Christ  on  the 
Cross  (4  by  2-90  m.),  which  had  been  cut  out  of  its 
frame  the  day  before,  rolled  up  and  stowed  away 
in  the  cellars. 

Returning  to  the  church  of  Onze  Lieve  Vrouw 
van  over  de  Dyle,  we  took  down  from  a  very  tall 
pillar,  at  the  height  of  about  30  ft.,  the  statue  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  a  wooden  statue 
sculptured  by  the  master,  Faidherbe,  a  contem- 
porary of  Rubens. 

The  next  day,  Friday,  the  4th  of  September,  we 
went  back  to  Malines,  and  on  the  advice  of  a  well- 
known  antiquary  went  again  to  the  church  of 
S.  Rombaut.  There,  just  under  the  damaged 
southerly  wall,  had  hung  for  innumerable  years  a 
series  of  24  very  old  and  very  little  known  dust- 
covered  pictures.  They  hung  in  frames  by  fours, 
and  represent  The  Life  of  S.  Rombaut,  the  patron 
of  the  church.  We  brought  them  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  shells.  The  24  panels  were  all  of  the  same 
size,  about  3  by  2  ft.  Amongst  them  were  two 
panels  which  had  been  injured  by  the  bursting 
shells,  and  some  of  the  flying  pieces  had  become 
embedded  in  the  wood.  Now,  our  antiquary,  who 
has  always  been  an  authority  on  all  questions  of 
painting,  is  absolutely  certain  that  these  panels, 
although  of  various  dates,  are  primitifs  of  great 
value,  and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  ascribe  at  least  two 
of  them  to  the  Van  Eycks. 

I  must  also  mention  here  the  salvage  of  a  row 
of  very  interesting  historical  works  in  the  shape  of 
between  20  and  25  panels  of  no  real  artistic  merit, 
but  of  great  age;  the  escutcheons  of  the  Golden 
Fleece.  In  years  gone  by,  at  every  meeting  of  all 
the  noble  knights  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  each  noble  present  had  his  coat-of-arms 
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painted  in  a  lozenge-shaped  panel,  with  the  date. 
This  was  then  hung  together  with  the  others  on 
the  pillars  or  walls  of  S.  Rombaut's  church,  to 
commemorate  the  reunion  of  this  most  exalted 
order.  It  was  this  collection  we  took  down  and 
sent  away  on  account  of  its  historical  value.  Some 
of  the  coats-of-arms  bore  the  date  of  very  early 
meetings  of  the  chapter — for  instance,  "  1467  "  or 
"  1469". 

The  same  day  we  saved  many  valuable  objects 
from  the  Cardinal's  Palace,  and  received  as  a 
deposit  from  the  solitary  cure  of  the  Beguinage 
the  world-renowned  ivory  crucifix  sculptured  by 
Duquesnoy. 

On  Saturday,  the  5th,  we  had  saved  almost  every 
important  work  of  art  in  Malines.  A  few  days 
later  the  Germans  started  to  bombard  the  town 
again,  but  only  during  a  few  hours.  Having  taken 
counsel  with  the  burgomaster,  he  and  I  were  lucky 
enough  to  command  the  services  of  a  very  useful 
man,  M  .  .  .,  who  gave  us  every  information 
concerning  the  archives  of  Malines.  Proceeding 
with  five  commandeered  cars,  we  saved  all  the 
important  works,  including  the  old  guild's  Account- 
book,  all  the  records  of  the  Etat  Civil,  and  the 
Missal  of  Margaret  of  Austria.  z. 


Captain  I  ax  Bouverie  Maxwell.— Happily 
this  is  the  first  time  during  the  12  years'  course 
of  The  Burlington  Magazine  that  we  have  to 
chronicle  the  loss  by  death  of  a  member  of 
our  active  staff.  We  mourn  for  Ian  Maxwell 
with  pride  and  very  deep  sorrow.  Finding 
military  routine  in  peace  uncongenial  to  him 
he    "sent    in    his    papers"    last    spring  and   de- 


siring to  study  the  arts,  offered  himself  to  us 
as  a  voluntary  assistant.  He  retired  as  a  lieutenant. 
We  realized  almost  at  once  why  his  superior  offi- 
cers were  so  unwilling  to  part  with  him.  He  was 
as  docile  in  receiving  direction  as  lie  was  firm  and 
gentle  in  giving  it.  He  showed  great  keenness 
and  aptitude  in  his  new  studies,  and  we  looked 
forward  to  a  long  period  during  which  he  would 
perfect  himself,  and  we  should  have  the  pleasure 
and  advantage  of  his  help.  But  on  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  himself  to  his 
old  regiment,  the  South  Wales  Borderers.  The 
first  battalion,  to  which  he  belonged,  was  at  its  full 
strength,  but  he  was  accepted  at  his  former  rank 
for  the  reserve.  He  was  for  some  three  months 
training  troops  in  Wales,  and  while  there  was  pro- 
moted to  a  company.  From  our  intercourse  with 
him  we  knew  how  excellent  the  influence  of  his 
gentle,  stedfast  character  must  have  been  over  his 
men.  About  a  month  ago  he  was  drafted  again 
into  the  first  battalion  which  was  at  the  front,  and 
he  was  killed  on  October  31,  aged  24,  during  a  very 
violent  engagement  in  which  the  South  Wales 
Borderers  and  the  Scots  Guards  were  outnumbered 
twelve  to  one.  Ian  Maxwell  was  observed  doing 
his  duty  heroically,  and  it  seems  certain  that  his 
death  was  instantaneous.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  time  that  he  went  into  the  trenches. 
He  was  the  younger  son  of  the  late  Commander 
Everard  Maxwell,  R.N.,  and  was  educated  at 
Radley  College,  and  Hertford  College,  Oxford, 
We  offer  to  his  family  the  tribute  of  the  warm 
esteem  which  he  won  from  us,  and  the  deep 
personal  sorrow  which  we  ourselves  feel  for  his 
loss.  EDITORS. 


RUSSIAN  PERIODICALS 

Starve  Gody.    April  1914. 

M.  V.  Kourbatov  reviews  the  use  of  sculpture  in  the  classical 
and  baroque  architecture  of  Petrograd.  — M.  X.  Lerner  dis- 
cusses the  attribution  to  Briullov  of  a  portrait  of  Pouslikin 
which  he  believes  to  be  a  feeble  copy  of  the  poet's  portraits  by 
Kiprtnsky  and  Outkin.  — The  exhibition  of  Russian  and  foreign 
books,  organized  by  the  "Circle  of  Lovers  of  Beautiful  Books", 
is  the  subject  of  a  note  by  M.  VsEVOLOD  Voinov.  Of  special 
interest  amongst  the  exhibits  were  two  rare  specimens  of  the 
"Livres  d'Hcurcs".  One  of  them  was  published  in  Paris  in 
I5I5  by  Simon  Vostre,  and  is  richly  ornamented  with  full-page 
drawings,  executed,  in  all  probability,  by  Geofroy  Tory.  The 
other  volume,  published  about  1544-59,  is  printed  in  black  and 
red,  and  also  contains  a  number  of  splendid  drawings.  Count 
I.  Orlov  exhibited  his  collection  of  books  published  by  the 
Elzevirs,  abounding  with  rare  specimens,  amongst  which  the 
"Aeademie  de  l'espee  de  Girard  Thibault"  (1628)  deserves 
mention.  French  specimens  of  the  later  period,  as  well  as 
Russian,  are  particularly  well  represented.  — M.  SERGIUS  ERNST 
writes  on  the  exhibition  of  M.  Delarov's  collection  of  Russian 
paintings.  — II.  V.  Chambers  describes  the  exhibition  of  the 
china,  silver  and  enamel  owned  by  Countess  Shouvalov.  The 
specimens  of  early  French  pottery,  pollcries  rernisstcs,  merit 
special  attention,  as  in  Russia  they  can  be  found  neither  in  the 
Hermitage  nor  in  the  Stiegletz  museum,  and  have  generally 
been  little  studied.  The  centres  of  this  industry,  it  has  been 
possible  to  ascertain,  were  Boves,  Avignon,  Orleans  and  Apt. 


The  china  exhibits  included  numerous  works  by  Bernard  Palissy 
and  his  successors  Nicolas  and  Maturin  Palissy,  several  Italian 
majolicas,  and  two  fine  Chinese  specimens  of  the  Ming  dynasty 
which  have  been  brought  from  Moukden,  where  they  adorned 
the  imperial  tombs.  Enamels  were  represented  by  some 
characteristic  works  of  the  Limoges  and  Rhenish  masters  from 
the  nth  century  onwards.  The  centre  of  the  exhibition,  how- 
ever, was  occupied  by  the  collection  of  silver  of  which  the 
Russian  and  German  sections  were  particularly  complete. 

May. — M.  A.  DE  Coube  reviews  the  history  of  Hispano- 
Moresque  ware  and  the  literature  of  the  subject.  A  full 
description  of  the  Hermitage  collection,  comprising  nineteen 
items,  is  added.  Several  of  these,  such  as  the  "  Fortuny  "  vase, 
are  among  the  rarest  specimens  in  existence.  — In  a  note  entitled 
"Three  Generations"  M.  V.  STCHAVINSKY  compares  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  of  Bathsheba  by  Lastman,  Rembrandt  and 
Dou,  pointing  out  the  preponderance  of  subject-matter  in  the 
picture  by  the  lirst,  the  purely  pictorial  character  of  the  second, 
and  the  naturalistic  effects  aimed  at  by  the  third.  — M.  G. 
Galassi  writes  on  the  paintings  of  the  quattrocento  in  the  Po 
valley,  basing  his  note  on  Sig.  Adolfo  Venturi's  "  Storia  dell'  arte 
Italiana  ",  Vol.  vii.  — M.  LOUIS  RBAU  writes  on  l.c  BaptSme 
Ritsse,  by  Jean  Baptiste  Le  Prince,  the  painter's  morceau  ilc 
reception,  which  brought  him  in  1765  the  title  of  academician, 
and  started  in  France  the  fashion  of  Russian  subjects.  At 
present  the  picture  is  in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  — In  an  article 
on  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  Jan  KupcUky  in  Prague  If.  Th. 
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Taborsky  relates  the  story  of  this  Bohemian  artist  of  the  end  of 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries  ;  he  was  a  famous  court-painter  at 
Vienna,  and  also  made  a  portrait  of  Peter  the  Great. 

June. — Princesse  Shakhovskaia's  private  collection  is  described 
by  M.  Troinitzky.  It  contains  miniatures,  Chinese  works  in 
jade,  rock  crystal,  &c,  china  flasks  and  etuis,  and  silver.  The 
number  of  miniatures  is  comparatively  small,  but  the  collection  of 
china  is  one  of  the  richest  in  Russia.  Most  of  this  china  is  from 
the  Chelsea  factory  ;  there  are  also  some  from  Meissen,  a  flask  by 
Wedgwood,  and  another,  probably  Worcester,  with  some  other 
makes.  The  Chinese  jades  include  a  remarkably  well-worked 
figure  of  a  lying  bull,  a  small  sceptre  (/»-/),  which  is  an  emblem 
of  good  fortune  and  is  used  in  various  rituals,  and  some  vases. 
A  silver  table  service  of  Russian  18th-century  work,  containing 
nearly  70  pieces,  should  be  also  mentioned  for  the  fineness  of 
execution.  — Baron  H.  Koskull  writes  on  Adam  Silo  and 
other  Dutch  marine-painters  of  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great.  The 
latter,  who  studied  shipbuilding  in  Holland  under  Adam  Silo, 
brought  over  to  Russia  a  number  of  his  master's  paintings.  The 
other  painters  described  are  all  scarcely  known,  and  include 
Salm,  Verzyll,  J.  C.  v.  d.  Hagen  and  A.  Grevenbroeck. 

Apollon,  1914-     No.  4. 

The  life  and  work  of  Nicolas  Sapounov,  the  gifted  Russian 
artist  who  was  drowned  while  boating  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
forms  the  subject  of  the  articles  by  MM.  Maximilian  Voloshin, 
Theodor  Komissarjevsky  and  J.  T — d.  M.  Sapounov's  thea- 
trical sceneries  have  played  an  important  part  in  this  particularly 
Russian  branch  of  the  art  of  painting.  — M.  Vsevolod  Dmitriev 
gives  some  interesting  criticisms  on  the  evolution  of  Russian  art, 
illustrating  them  by  the  recently  exhibited  paintings  from 
M.  Delarov's  collection.  He  recognizes  in  the  Russian  school  a 
lack  of  balance  and  of  higher  mastery  of  technique,  as  distinct 
from  brilliant  mannerisms,  and  deplores  the  failure  of  the 
Russian  Academy  during  the  greater  part  of  last  century  to  fulfil 


its  mission  of  the  channel  through  which  the  highest  achieve- 
ments of  the  western  art  should  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
art  of  Russia.  — The  private  exhibitions  in  Paris  of  Flandren, 
Signiac,  Cezanne,  Vuillard,  Guillaumin,  Camille  Pissaro  and 
Toulouse-Lautrec  are  reviewed  by  M.  Sillart. 

No.  5. — Writing  on  the  neo-classical  buildings  erected  in 
Petrograd  during  last  year,  M.  G.  Loukomsky  makes  an  inte- 
resting point  of  the  difference  between  the  latest  developments 
in  architecture  and  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Whilst  in  painting 
the  present  tendency  is  to  break  from  tradition,  architecture, 
after  a  brief  wandering  in  the  fanciful  world  of  the  "  modern  " 
style,  has  now  returned  to  the  old  classical  forms.  — M.  Vsevolod 
Dmitriev  devotes  some  pages  to  the  evolution  of  Chinese  paint- 
ing, the  inner  significance  of  which  he  considers  is  that  it 
expresses  a  dream-like  aspect  of  the  world,  which  is  the  result 
of  the  Buddhist  philosophy  of  non-resistance,  and  in  which  the 
absence  of  light  and  shade  dematerializes  the  objects,  and  makes 
them  all  appear  equal  and  all  eternal.  — An  extremely  suggestive 
article  on  the  "  message"  of  the  ancient  icons  is  contributed  by 
M.  Maximilian  Voloshin,  who  attempts  to  interpret  the  symbolic 
language  of  their  colour  schemes.  The  principal  colours  of  the 
icons  are  red  and  green.  Taking  red  to  correspond  to  the  colour 
of  earth,  blue  of  air,  and  yellow  of  sunlight,  and  building  up 
accordingly  the  complementary  colours,  M.  Voloshin  explains 
the  red  and  green  scheme  of  the  icons  as  an  expression  of  a 
realistic  feeling  for  matter,  flesh,  combined  with  a  feeling  of 
joy,  balance  and  hope  as  aroused  by  the  green  vegetative  world. 
Compared  with  the  Byzantine  paintings,  the  Russian  icons  show 
a  distinct  artistic  conception,  which,  though  accepting  the  canons 
of  Byzantine  drawing,  imbued  them  with  a  colour-feeling  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  gold  and  purple  (glory  and  prayer) 
scheme  of  Byzantine  art.  — M.  Sillart  contributes  a  note  on 
the  "Salon  des  Independents".  — Mr.  Arundel  del  Re 
reviews  modern  English  art  and  art  books.  A.  B. 
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WILLIAM  BLAKE'S  "NELSON" 
BY  M.  A. 

ILLIAM  BLAKE'S  Spiritual  Form 
oj  Nelson  guiding  Leviathan  is  the 
most  important  recent  acquisition 
mule  by  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery.1  The  significance  at  the 
present  moment  of  the  idea  which  Blake  expresses 
in  this  picture  is  plain  to  all  who  know  the 
symbolism  of  scripture,  and  the  same  idea  is 
unmistakeably  stated  in  James  Thompson's  prosaic 
line,  "  Rule  Britannia,  rule  the  waves  !  "* 

The  picture  Nelson  is  No.  i  in  Blake's  well- 
known  "  Descriptive  Catalogue ","  and  only  the 
passages  need  be  quoted  here  which  throw  some 
light  on  his  purpose  in  inventing  the  Nelson, 
together  with  the  complementary  subject,  the  Pitt, 
which  has  belonged  to  the  nation  for  many  years.4 
The  passages  in  the  "  Catalogue  "  in  which  Blake 
attempts  to  explain  his  method  of  production  are 
omitted,  because  they  have  been  often  and  not 
very  conclusively  discussed  before. 

The  two  Pictures  of  Nelson  and  Pitt  are  compositions  of 
a  mythological  cast,  similar  to  those  Apotheoses  of  Persian, 
Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  Antiquity,  which  are  still  preserved 
on  rude  monuments,  being  copies  from  some  stupendous 
originals  now  lost,  or  perhaps  buried  till  some  happier  age. 
The  Artist  having  been  taken  in  vision  into  the  ancient 
republics,  monarchies,  and  patriarchates  of  Asia,  has  seen 
those  wonderful  originals,  called  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  the 
Cherubim,  which  were  sculptured  and  painted  on  walls  of 
Temples,  Towers,  Cities,  Palaces  and  erected  in  the  highly 
cultivated  States  of  Egypt,  Moab,  Edom,  Aram,  among  the 
Rivers  of  Paradise — being  originals  from  which  the  Greeks 
and  Hetrurians  copied  Hercules  Karnese,  Venus  of  Medicis, 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  all  the  grand  works  of  ancient  art. 
They  were  executed  in  a  very  superior  style  to  those  justly 
admired  copies,  being  with  their  accompaniments  terrific 
and  grand  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Artist  has  endeavoured 
to  emulate  the  grandeur  of  those  seen  in  his  vision,  and 
to  apply  it  to  modern  Heroes,  on  a  smaller  scale. 

No  man  can  believe  that  either  Homer's  Mythology,  or 
Ovid's,  was  the  production  of  Greece,  or  of  Latium  ;  neither 
will  any  one  believe  that  the  Greek  statues,  as  they  are 
called,  were  the  invention  of  Greek  Artists  ;  perhaps  the 
Torso  is  the  only  original  work  remaining  ;  all  the  rest  arc 
evidently  copies,  though  fine  ones,  from  greater  works  of 
the  Asiatic  Patriarchs.  The  Greek  Muses  are  daughters  of 
Mnemosyne  or  Memory,  and  not  of  Inspiration  or  Imagina- 
tion, therefore  not  authors  of  such  sublime  conceptions. 
Those  wonderful  originals  seen  in  my  visions  were  some  of 
them  one  hundred  feet  in  height  ;  some  were  painted  as 
pictures,  and  some  carved  as  basso-relievos,  and  some  as 
groups  of  statues,  all  containing  mythological  and  recondite 

1  The  nation  has  also  received,  by  gift  from  the  National  Art 
Collections  Fund,  Blake's  Balhsheba  at  the  Bath,  seen  by  David, 
described  and  illustrated  in  this  magazine,  Vol.  iv,  p.  204,  etc. 
(March  1904). 

a  For  leviathan  and  behemoth  as  symbolizing  the  forces  of 
the  sea  and  land  subject  to  man,  see  Job  XL,  6,  to  xli,  34.  For 
"  Rule  Britannia "  in  its  original  form  see  "  The  Mask  of 
Alfred  ".  The  national  song  adds  to  the  aspiration,  the  assertion 
still — as  we  may  hope — true,  "  Britannia  rules  the  waves  ". 

*A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Pictures,  Poetical  and  Historical 
Inventions  painted  by  William  Blake  in  water  colours;  being 
the  ancient  method  of  Fresco  Painting  revived ;  and  Drawings  for 
Public  Inspection,  and  for  Sale  by  Private  Contract.  London 
(printed  by  D.  N.  Shury,  7  Berwick  Street,  Soho,  for  J.  Blake, 
28  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square.  1809).  Blake's  full  title  of  the 
Nelson  is  The  Spiritual  Form  of  Nelson  guiding  Leviathan,  in 
whose  wreathings  are  infolded  the  Nations  of  the  Earth. 

*  See  Mr.  Archibald  Russell's  catalogue  quoted  further  on. 
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meaning,  where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  eye.  The 
Artist  wishes  it  was  now  the  fashion  to  make  such  monu- 
ments, and  then  he  should  not  doubt  of  having  a  national 

Commission  to  execute  these  two  Pictures  on  a  scale  that  is 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  nation,  who  is  the  parent  of 
his  heroes,  in  high-finished  fresco,  where  the  colours  would 
be  as  pure  and  as  permanent  as  precious  stones  though  the 
figures  were  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Blake's  vague  prose  gives  some  clue  to  an  ele- 
ment in  him  generally  overlooked  by  his  numerous 
critics  and  commentators.  Justice,  indeed,  has  been 
done  him  as  a  writer  of  lyrics  unsurpassed  in  the 
English    language,   such    as    "  The   Tiger "    and 
"Night";   as  an  engraver  who  forced    his   way 
late  in  life  to  the  first  rank,  as  he  does  in  "The 
Book  of  Job";  and  as  an  unrivalled  inventor  of 
design  and  an  expressive  draughtsman  even  when 
his  drawing  is  defective  or  grotesque.     By  those 
inclined  to  nebulous  mysticism  he  is  also  hailed 
as  a  profound  mystic  philosopher.     But  hitherto 
critics  have  over-emphasized    his  aloofness  from 
the  spirit  of  his  time.     The  Pitt  and  Xelson  illus- 
trate his  profound   concern  with    great   contem- 
porary events,  apart  from  his  literary  expression, 
and  now  when  similar  conditions  prevail  we  find 
in  Blake  more  finely  rendered  than  by  any  other 
painter  of   the   British   school   the  inspiration  of 
national  sentiment,  which  has  proved  too  often 
an  excuse  for  the  most  degraded  and   deplorable 
work  in  every  medium  whether  graphic  or  plastic. 
The  first  owner  of  the  Nelson  was  Blake's  early 
patron,  Mr.  Muster-master  Butts,  whose  representa- 
tives sold  it  at  Foster's  auction  rooms  in  1853  for 
£1   as.     In    1876,  when   it   was  exhibited  at  the 
Blake  exhibition  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
(No.  126),  it  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Jackson, 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
who  also  lent  it  for  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Carfax's 
in  1906,  and  again  in  1913  at  the  Tate  Gallery. 
Mr.  Jackson's  executors  have  now  sold  it  at  a  very 
low  price  to  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery. 
When  it  was  exhibited  at  Messrs.  Carfax's  it  was  in 
a  bad  state  of  preservation,  the  pigment  was  much 
discoloured  and  the  design  was  disfigured  by  streaks 
and  patches  of  white  gesso,  where  the  pigment 
had  come  away.     In   order  to  preserve   it  from 
further  deterioration,  Mr.  Jackson  was  then  per- 
suaded, not  without  difficulty,  to  entrust  it  to  Mr. 
W.  S.  Littlejohn,  the  first  restorer  who  has  ever 
succeeded   in    preserving   Blake's   work    without 
ruining  it,  and  is  now  especially  attached  to  the 
British  Museum  for  similar  purposes.     Mr.  Little- 
john, with  amazing  skill  and  patience,  brought  the 
pigments   back  to  their  original  state,  and   fixed 
them    permanently  to   the    gesso,   and    Mr.   W. 
Graham  Robertson  cautiously  tinted  the  exposed 
gesso   to  prevent  it  from  any  longer  distracting 
the   eye.     This   preservative   process   was    highly 
successful,  though  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Jackson  to  say 
that  long  and  appreciative  possession  of  the  picture 
in  its  decay  had  so  mellowed  it  to  his  eyes  that 
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he  was  never  quite  reconciled  to  it  after  it  had 
been  restored,  even  though  it  was  then  much 
nearer  the  state  in  which  it  left  Blake's  hand. 

The  picture  is  in  a  species  of  tempera  laid  over 
a  white  gesso  on  canvas,  and  belongs  to  the  varied 
class  of  productions,  some  on  wood,  some  on 
canvas  and  some  on  copper,  which  Blake  called 
"frescoes".  It  measures  291x24!  ins.  It  is  un- 
signed and  undated  but  it  obviously  cannot  have 
been  painted  later  than  1809,  the  year  of  Blake's 
exhibition,  and  it  should  probably  be  placed 
several  years  earlier. 

The  illustration,  made  from  a  photograph  of 
the  picture  after  restoration,  obviates  any  necessity 
for  a  description  of  its  forms,  which  have,  more- 
over, already  been  well  described  by  Mr.  Archibald 
G.  B.  Russell  in  his  admirable  catalogue  of  the 
exhibition  at  the  Tate  Gallery.  As  to  the  colour, 
the  space  of  the  canvas  being  mainly  filled  with 
nude  human  figures,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the 
flesh  is  of  a  golden  tone.  The  flames  are  tipped 
with  red,  the  scales  of  leviathan  are  green,  the 
background  of  a  bluer  green,  and  the  foreground 
of  a  subfusc  colour,  the  whole  picture  being 
enhanced  with  gold  and  the  general  tone  being 
clear  and  subdued  without  any  approach  to 
muddiness. 

Unhappily  the  Pitt  is  in  too  darkened  a  state 
to  enable  a  reproduction  to  be  made,  until  the 
authorities  see  their  way  to  entrust  it  to  the  same 
experienced  hands  which  have  unveiled  for  us  the 
Nelson.  On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  seeing  the 
whole  of  the  Pitt  at  once  through  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  the  surface  reflexions,  Mr.  Russell  has 
described  the  design  in  detail,  and  all  the  infor- 
mation which  he  gives  concerning  the  picture  is 
repeated  here  : — 

64.  Spiritual  Form  of  Pitt  Guiding  Behemoth. 

Tempera,  on  canvas.  29IX24}  in.  Signed  and  dated 
"W.  Blake,  1806".  G.  221,  95;  Wake's  "Descriptive 
Catalogue"  (1809),  m  ;  B.F.A.,  201.  Purchased  in  1882 
for  the  National  Gallery  from  the  executors  of  Samuel 
Palmer,  the  landscape  painter. 

In  the  midst,  "riding  upon  the  whirlwind  ",  is  the  young 
angelic  form  of  Pitt,*  calm  and  inexorable,  clothed  in  a  robe 
of  greenish  grey  heightened  with  gold,  holding  in  his  right 
hand  a  crimson  thong  for  the  guiding  of  Behemoth's  neck. 


and  with  his  left  "directing  the  storm  of  war"  ;  about  his 
head  is  a  triple  fiery  aureole  :  within  the  outer  circle  of 
which  there  revolve  a  company  of  the  ancient  spirits  of  the 
wisdom  from  on  high,  and  in  its  centre  a  ring  of  angels, 
the  innermost  circle  being  one  of  pure  light.  Arising  from 
the  earth  and  crouching  upon  the  ground  beneath  his  feet  is 
Behemoth  or  "the  War  by  Land"  (cp.  "Jerusalem",  91, 
39),  a  vast  and  darkly  transparent  greenish  shape,  with 
many  hued  shaggy  head  and  long  pointed  snout,  upturned 
and  curling  backwards,  and  armed  with  terrible  tusks.  His 
jaws  are  open,  disclosing  a  blood-red  tongue  to  devour  the 
crop  of  human  bodies  (some  living  and  transfixing  others 
with  spears  as  they  fall)  which  are  being  dropped  into  them 
by  the  Reaper,  who  is  seen  in  the  half-naked  giant  figure 
kneeling  at  Pitt's  right  hand,  upon  a  mountain  above,  with 
his  sickle  uplifted  for  the  reaping  of  the  vine  of  the  earth. 
By  the  beast's  forepaws  and  at  his  flanks,  upon  the  ground, 
are  others  of  his  victims,  in  agony  and  supplication  awaiting 
their  end  ;  and  through  his  transparent  hide  can  be  seen 
four  monstrous  heads,  two  of  them  encircled  with  crowns 
and  a  third  thrown  back  with  gaping  mouth  and  protruding 
tongue.  To  the  right  of  Pitt,  corresponding  to  the  Reaper, 
is  the  Plowman,  with  one  foot  upon  a  mountain  and  the 
other  upon  the  plain  below,  dealing  destruction  with  a  vast 
plowshare  ("the  plow  to  go  over  the  nations".  "Jeru- 
salem ",  34,  13),  wreathed  about  with  black  flames  leaping 
from  the  gulf  beneath.  A  group  of  three  figures  will  be 
seen,  fleeing  in  terror  before  it.  In  the  foreground  to  the 
right  beneath  the  point  of  the  share  a  woman  is  driving  a 
poniard  into  an  aged  man  from  behind, — an  act  of  mercy,  it 
may  be.  In  the  background  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  a 
huge  domed  building" behind  which  a  conflagration  arises  ; 
and  in  the  plain  before  it  are  two  belching  guns.  In  the 
heaven  above  are  six  planetary  globes  (the  reddish  one  to  r. 
being  probably  Mars),  in  each  of  which  is  a  spiritual  body 
of  human  form,  since  each,  according  to  Blake,  has  its 
human  and  personal  existence  ;  and  in  the  interstices,  the 
stars  and  (1.)  a  brilliant  rushing  comet  ;  all  these,  together 
with  the  earth  below,  representing  the.  Universe,  through- 
out the  whole  of  which  the  operation  of  war  extends  (cp. 
"  Vala  ",  IX,  307-311  and  574-579). 

The  colour  of  this  splendid  work  has  considerably 
darkened,  rendering  the  details  somewhat  obscure  ;  a  fact 
which  may  excuse  the  above  somewhat  elaborate  analysis 
of  its  subject.  The  effect  is  heightened  with  gold,  which 
is  here  and  there  mingled  with  crimson.  The  Spiritual 
Form  of  Nelson  Guiding  Leviathan  and  The  Spiritual  Form 
of  Napoleon  are  companion  pictures  ;  the  latter  having, 
together  with  the  Pitt,  been  formerly  also  in  the  possession 
of  Samuel  Palmer. 


:  See  Addison,  The  Campaign. 

So  when  an  angel  by  divine  command 
With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 
Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  past, 
Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast ; 
And,  pleased  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm. 


THE  BLUE  BOWL  IN  THE  TREASURY,  S.  MARK'S,  VENICE 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

behalf  to  the  Signoria  of  Venice  in  August  1^72. 
It  was  then  described  as  wonderfully  set  in  gold 
and  gems,  no  doubt  in  the  existing  setting.  This 
setting  appears  to  be  work  of  earlier  date  than  the 
ic;th  century,  and  the  actual  bowl  may  be  older  than 
the  setting,  for  we  have  plenty  of  examples  of 
antique  and  early  mediaeval  vessels  set  in  this 
fashion  in  the  13th  century  and  later.  The  setting, 
however,  does  not  concern  me  now,  but  only  the 
bowl  itself.     Curiously  enough  there  is  no  certainty 


N  the  treasury  of  S.  Mark  at  Venice  is  a 
very  beautiful  greenish-blue  bowl,  set 
with  gold  and  jewels,  which  has  been 
the  cause  of  endless  discussion  and  dis- 
agreement It  is  reproduced  in  colour 
in  Ongania's  great  work  on  S.  Mark's  (No.  105), 
though  that  plate  gives  an  insufficient  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  thing  itself.  There  is  little  doubt 
about  its  history.  Agi  Mohammed,  legate  of  Uzun- 
Hassan,  Shah  of  Persia,  presented  it  on  his  master's 
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PROFILE  OF   THE    BOWL,   WITH    DETAILS  O*    THE   BORDER 


THE   1SLIE    HOWL   IN    THE  TREASURY   01    S.    MARK'S,    VENICE 


(A)    PEN    AND    INK    DRAWING  ;    BY    HANS   SEBALD    BEHAM    (THE   BRITISH    MUSEUM 


I.   PIC  M  RE  .   BY   ALTDORFER  (THE   KA1S1  R  Mill  DRK  H    Ml  SEUM) 


I'M  l   mi       l  1/  l    1. 1  l;    i  I   i  i  i  i      mi     mi:      ,i!l  EPPE 


r\VO    ILLUSTRATIONS  01    A   GERMAN    PROVERB 


The  Blue  Bowl  in  the  Treasury,  S.  Mark's,  Venice 


yet  as  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed. 
Some  say  that  it  is  Persian  turquoise,  and  they 
claim  that  its  size  is  no  objection,  seeing  that  there 

are  or  were  in  Cordova  cathedral  six  colonettes  of 
turquoise  each  three  metres  high  and  forty  centi- 
metres in  diameter.  Molinicr  suggests  that  the 
material  may  be  false  turquoise,  a  fossil  ivory 
coloured  by  phosphate  of  lime.  One  of  Salviati's 
experts,  who  accompanied  me  to  the  treasury,  was 
certain  that  the  material  is  glass.  Beneath  the 
bowl  is  an  inscription  interpreted  "Bar  Allao", 
which  Montfaucon  translated  "Opifex  Deus",  that 
is  to  say  that  only  God  could  have  made  such  a 
work.  Its  secret,  then,  must  be  wrested  from  the 
vase  itself ;  we  have  no  exterior  aids. 

Its  form  is  simple  enough.  It  is  fashioned  into 
five  lobes  or  convexities  and  each  of  these  is 
adorned  with  the  formalized  figure  of  a  running 
hare,  cut  in  relief  out  of  the  substance  of  the  bowl, 
and  contained  within  a  plain  rib  outline  which 
follows  the  form  of  the  lobe  and  frames  the  hare. 
As  the  bowl  seems  certainly  to  have  come  from 
Persia  the  simple  question  to  answer  is,  at  what 
period  were  hares  employed  decoratively  on 
Persian  objects  of  art  ?  To  answer  this  question  I 
have  gone  through  a  large  miscellaneous  collection 
of  photographs  of  Persian  treasures  of  all  kinds 
with  the  following  result.  A  very  long-eared  hare 
appears  on  a  fine  bronze  plate  in  the  Hermitage 
at  Petrograd,  which  is  believed  to  be  Sassanian 
work  of  the  6th  century.  This  hare  is  a  sprightly 
beast,  little  conventionalized,  and  not  at  all  like 
the  animal  on  our  bowl.  Other  Sassanian  instances 
may  be  cited,  but  they  unite  to  prove  that  the 
Venice  bowl  is  certainly  not  Sassanian.  We  have 
to  wait  several  hundred  years  before  a  hare 
again  appears.  This  one  is  on  a  carved  ivory 
box  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  thought  to  have 
been    made  in    Egypt   or  Syria  and  ascribed  to 


about  the  nth  or  12th  century.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  the  13th  century,  hares  appear  in  all 
directions  and  on  all  kinds  ol  Thus  th 

an-  very  long-eared  hares  on  a  Persian  ivory  plaque 
at  Ravenna  and  on  another  in  the  Carrand 
collection  in  the  Bargello  it  Florence.  A  sprightly 
little  In  1  -t  '>f  the  kind  adorns  the  rice-grain  plate 
in  the  British  Museum,  once  reproduced  in  this 
Magazine  (May,  1007,  p.  83),  as  well  as  another 
13th-century  Persian  plate  shown  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Ails  Club  exhibition  in  1907  (B.  10)  and 
reproduced  in  the  catalogue.  In  the  same  exhibi- 
tion (Cat.,  pi.  VII)  were  similar  hares  on  flat  tiles. 
At  the  Munich  exhibition  (No.  1130)  an  albarello 
belonging  to  the  Canessa  collection  in  Paris  was 
shown.  It  has  very  decoratively  drawn  hares  round 
the  cylindrical  surface.  It  probably  belongs  rather 
to  the  13th  century  than  the  14th  century,  to  which 
it  was  attributed  in  the  catalogue.  But  the  hare  that 
most  closely  resembles  the  Venice  beast  is  modelled 
in  high  relief  on  a  splendid  turquoise-blue  glazed 
tile,  probably  made  at  Shiraz,  which  found  its  way 
into  our  national  collection  through  the  Natio 
Art-Collections  Fund.  This  hare  not  only  has  the 
same  gait  as  the  hare  at  Venice,  but  is  adorned  with 
a  similar  spiral  tail,  twisting,  however,  the  other 
way.  The  photographs  of  manuscripts  which  I 
have  been  able  to  consult  are  relatively  much  fewer 
in  number,  but  among  them  all  I  have  only  found 
one  hare  decoratively  used,  and  that  is  among  the 
foliation  in  an  illuminated  border  in  a  13th-century 
manuscript  of  Hariri,  the  border  in  question  being 
reproduced  by  Prisse  d'Avennes. 

Neither  my  14th  nor  my  15th-century  photo- 
graphs yield  me  any  decorative  hares,  so  that  I  am 
led  to  conclude  that  the  hare  as  a  decorative  object 
was  most  commonly  used  in  Persia  in  the  13th 
century,  and  that  that  is  approximately  the  date 
when  the  Venice  bowl  was  fashioned. 


TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  A  GERMAN  PROVERB 
BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


FIE  little  pen-and-ink  drawing  by 
Hans  Sebald  Beham,  now  exhibited 
at  the  British  Museum  among  other 
drawings  acquired  since  191 2,  has 
already  been  the  subject  of  favourable 
mention  in  this  magazine.1  The  charm  and  inte- 
rest that  it  possesses  for  others  besides  the  student 
lead  me  to  think  that  a  reproduction  of  it  will  be 
appreciated  [Plate,  a].  The  subject  is  an 
illustration  of  the  German  proverb,  *'  Der  Hoffart 
sitzt  der  Bettel  auf  der  Schleppe  ",  which  may  be 
rendered,  "  Beggary  sits  on  the  train  of  Pride  ".2 

'Vol.  xxv,  p.  164  (June  I9I4>-  The  drawing  was  formerly 
in  the  Fagel  (1799)  and  Esdailc  collections.  It  measures 
68  x  195  mm. 

2 1  cannot  find  this  in  K.  F.  W.  Wander's  enormous  collection 
of  German  proverbs,  Dcutschcs  SprichwOrter-Lcxikoti,  Leipzig, 


The  artist  has  set  about  his  business  of  illustration 
with  an  admirable  directness  which  may  seem  to 
some  sophisticated  modern  minds  a  laughable 
naivete.  He  goes  straight  to  the  point ;  his  beggar 
family  sits  literally  on  the  train  of  the  prosperous 
burgher  or  patrician  couple,  clad  in  a  single  mantle 
which  falls  in  more  ample  proportion  from  the 
husband's  shoulders  than  the  wife's,  so  that  the 
man  appears  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  burden. 
His  pride  shows  no  sign  of  flinching  under  the 
strain,  but  he  is  not  meant  to  enlist  our  sympathy. 
The  "pride  "  of  the  proverb  is  not  stoicism  or  any 
admirable  quality  ;  "  Hoffart  "  is  i'ftp^,  superbia, 


1870.  5  vols.,  which  gives  145  proverbs  under  "  Hoffart  ",  about 
the  same  number  under  "  Bettel  "  and  "  Bcttler",  but  only  one 
under  "  Schleppe". 
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Two  Illustrations  of  a  German  Proverb 


one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  who  stands,  in 
Burgkmair's  set  of  woodcuts,  upon  flames,  with  a 
peacock  and  a  mirror  as  her  attributes.  In  this 
case  the  vice  is  of  the  masculine  variety  ;  the  man 
with  a  long  train  is  "  purse-proud  ",  stately,  and 
impressed  with  his  own  importance  as  a  man  of 
means.  All  the  more  remarkable  is  it  that  Beham, 
in  a  moralizing  vein,  has  resisted  all  temptation  to 
seize  the  opportunities  for  scenic  display  that  the 
subject  affords.  His  setting  of  the  group  is 
perfectly  simple,  free  from  pedantry,  and  artisti- 
cally, rather  than  in  any  literary  sense,  appropriate. 
The  little  figures  are  drawn  with  a  sure  and  ex- 
pressive touch  and  nicely  proportioned  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  design. 

Very  different  from  this  simple  landscape  sketch 
are  the  pomp  and  circumstance  with  which  Alt- 
dorfer  surrounds  the  wealthy  couple,  gorgeously 
arrayed  in  fur  and  chains  of  gold,  and  train  of 
heavy  velvet,  in  the  well-known  picture  at  Berlin 
[Plate,  b].8  They  are  mounting  the  steps  to  the 
courtyard  of  a  sumptuous  but  impossible  castle, 
overlooking  a  landscape  filled  with  every  sugges- 
tion of  splendour  and  romance.  The  principal 
group,  however,  consisting  of  a  rich  couple  with  a 
family  of  paupers  huddled  together  and  sitting  on 
their  train,  is  in  action  and  in  all  essentials  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in  the  Beham  drawing.  I  can 
recall  no  other  representation  of  the  subject 
besides  these  two.  Dr.  FriedUinder,  in  his  ad- 
mirable description  and  criticism  of  the  Berlin 
picture,4  speaks  of  the  somewhat  academic  effect 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  genre  into  land- 
scape under  the  pretext  of  a  moralizing  tendency. 
He  adduces  parallels  of  a  quite  general  kind,  but 
mentions  no  other  representation  of  this  particular 
subject  in  German  or  Netherlandish  art. 

The  juxtaposition  of  the  Beham  drawing  and 
the  Altdorfer  picture  is  all  the  more  interesting 
because  they  appear  to  be  almost  exactly  of  the 
same  date.  The  Altdorfer  is  dated  1531,  and  that 
is  also  the  date  of  four  highly  finished  oblong 
drawings  by  Beham  in  the  Louvre,  with  landscape 
backgrounds,  closely  connected  in  technique  and 
style  with  the  present  example.  The  resemblance 
between  the  drawing  and  the  picture,  close  as  it  is 
in  some  respects,  hardly  warrants  the  supposition 
that  either  artist  copied  from  the  other.     If  that 

*  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum,  No.  638  C. 

*  A.  Altdorfer,  Dcr  Malcr  von  Rcgensburg,  Leipzig,  1891,  p.  1 11. 


were  the  case  at  all,  the  copyist  would  be  Beham, 
who  in  his  early  work  of   1520-22  often  betrays 
the  influence  of  Altdorfer  in  a  marked  degree  or 
plagiarizes  directly  from  his  engravings.5     But  an 
acquaintance   with   prints   is   much    more   easily 
explained  than  knowledge  of  a  picture  in  the  very 
year  in  which  it  was  painted.     This,  in  the  days 
when  exhibitions  were  not  yet  dreamed  of,  would 
only  be   possible  if  Beham   had   actually  visited 
Altdorfer  at  Regensburg,  or  had  had  access  to  the 
house  of  a  patron  to  whom  Altdorfer  had  just  sold 
the    picture.      Either    hypothesis    is   conceivably 
admissible,  for  Beham  was  connected  in  various 
ways  about  this  time  with  Bavaria.     Books  illus- 
trated by  him  appeared  at  Ingolstadt  between  1527 
and  1530,  and  in  June  1530  he  seems  to  have  been 
present  at  Munich,  where  his  brother  Barthel  was 
then  residing  as  court  painter  to  Duke  Wilhelm  IV, 
in  order  to  make  his  drawing  for  the  fine  large 
woodcut  representing  the  military  display  given 
in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Charles  V  (Pauli,  11 15),  a 
woodcut  in  which  trees  occur  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  drawing.    But  this  was  probably  only 
a  passing  visit  on  the  part  of  Sebald  to  the  Bavarian 
capital,  and  it  seems   that  he   resided   chiefly  at 
Nuremberg  from  1529  to  1531,  in  which  year  the 
woodcut  series  of  The  Planets  was  published  there 
by  Meldemann.     Early  in  1531,  moreover,  he  had 
settled  at  Frankfurt,  or  at  the  neighbouring  court 
of  Cardinal  Albrecht  of  Brandenburg,  for  whom 
he  finished  on   March  4th  of  that  year,  either  at 
Mainz  or  Aschaffenburg,  a  prayer-book  with  five 
miniatures  now  preserved  in  the   Aschaffenburg 
library.6      It    is    therefore    extremely   improbable 
that  he  could  have  been  acquainted  so  soon  with 
a  picture  painted  by  Altdorfer  in  that  year.     It  is 
much  more  likely  that  both  artists  were  illustrat- 
ing  independently,  but   alike  with   a  scrupulous 
adherence    to    the    text,   some   poem,    or    other 
literary  composition,  describing  exactly  the  posi- 
tion and  attire  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  depicted, 
that    had   just   appeared    and   attained   sufficient 
notoriety  to  be  read  in  two  widely  separated  parts 
of  Germany.     I  have  searched  for  this  subject  in 
vain  among  the  poems  of  Hans  Sachs,  from  which 
the  artists  of  1520-40,  and  especially  Beham,  fre- 
quently derived   the  literary  inspiration  of  their 
drawings  or  woodcuts. 


TJ=3ST  is  my  intention    in    this   article   to 
Uwtrace  the  history  and  evolution  of  the 
^    ^f  dome  in  Persia  from  the  earliest  times 
B=3       $s3 to  the  present  day  ;  and  I  hope  to  show 
WT-7  fcaSat  the  same  time  the  very  important 
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5  See  Burlington  Magazine,  I,  194- 
"G.  Pauli  in  Thieme's  Lexikon,  III,  194- 


PERSIAN  DOMES  BEFORE  1400  a.d. 
BY  K.  A.  C.  CRESWELL 


part  played  by  Persia  in  the  evolution  of  domed 
construction,  which  I  believe  has  never  yet  been 
pointed  out.  Before  I  can  do  this,  however, 
I  must  first  briefly  review  the  dome  in  antiquity. 
There  was  a  time  when  it  was  thought  that  the 


Persian  Domes  before  1 400  a.d. 


FIGURE  I.      TERRACE  ROOF  WITH 
THREE  ROUNDED  CUPOLAS,  R1FEH 


dome  was  not  of  really  great  antiquity.  This 
opinion  can  no  longer  be  held.  In  ancient  Egypt 
the  dome  w;is  known  at  a  very  early  date.  This 
in. iv  seem  strange,  since  we  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  Egyptian  architecture  as  a  style  of  columns 
and  architraves  and  walls  of  finely  wrought 
masonry  ;  yet  side  by  side  with  this  monumental 
form  of  construction  vaults  and  domes  existed  in 
small  and  unimportant  buildings.  At  Hieraconpo- 
lis  se%reral  domed  "shuna"  or  store  pits  of  about 
6  feet  in  diameter  have  been  found,  which  seemed 
to  have  belonged  to  houses  of  the  pre-pyramid 
age.  Some  foundations  of  isolated  circular  build- 
ings, probably  granaries,  were  also  discovered.  In 
the  1 2th  dynasty  domes  were  formed  over  the 
circular  chamber  within  the  pyramids  of  that  age ; 
built,  however,  in  horizontal  courses,  like  the 
beehive  tomb  at  Mycena.1. 

A  model  of  a  house  of  the  ioth  dynasty  found  at 
Rifeh  [Figure  i]  shows  a  terrace  roof  with  three 

little  rounded  cupolas 
just  emerging  through 
it,  exactly  like  a  style 
of  house  found  at  the 
present  day  in  many 
parts  of  the  east.1 
The  use  of  little  domes  for  granaries  was  quite 
general.  According  to  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  "  the 
granaries,  barns  and  storehouses  were  almost 
always  dome-shaped.  Those  which  had  flat  roofs 
seem  to  have  been  very  few  indeed."2 

In  Chaldrea  and  Assyria,  also,  the  dome  was 
known  from  very  early  times,  Figure  2  shows 
a  bas-relief  found  by  Layard  in  the  palace  of 
Sennacherib  at  Nineveh  (705-681  B.C.).  Here 
we  see  buildings,  some  with  hemispherical  cupolas, 
and  some  with  tall  domes  approximating  to  cones 
in  shape.  These  undoubtedly  represent  peasants' 
houses,  which  are  constructed  in  the  same  way  at 
the  present  day  in  many  villages  of  Upper  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.3  Note  the  eye  left  in  the  centre 
of  the  dome  to  admit  light ;  we  shall  notice  this 
feature  again. 

In  Rome  the  dome  appears  to  have  been  known 
some  centuries  before  our  era.  It  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  as  a  feature  in  bath-building,  and 
the  only  domes  known  to  Vitruvius,  who  wrote 
about  the  beginning  of  the  1st  century,  were  those 
required  for  the  hot  chamber  of  the  bath.  The 
ruined  cupola  of  the  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  concreted 
shell  of  rubble,  very  conical,  just  like  those  shown 
on  Layard's  bas-relief. 

Now  there  is  one  thing  common  to  all  these 
domes  ;  they  are  all  small  and  used  in  buildings 
of  secondary  importance.     In  Egypt  this  is  always 

'Lethaby  (W.  R.),  Architecture,  London,  [1912],  p.  58,  fig.  13. 

2  Perrot  (Georges)  and  Chipiez  (Charles),  History  of  Art  in 
Ancient  Egypt,  London  1883,  Vol.  II,  p.  37. 

3  Banse  (Ewald)  :  Die  Gubab  Huttcn  Xordsyriens  und 
Nordwcst-mcsopotamicns :  Oricntalischcs  Archiv.,  Jahrg.  2, 
PP-  173-9. 


the  case,  while  in  Chaldaia  and  Assyria  the  great 
palaces  of  Saigon  and  Sennacherib  appear  to  have 
been  built  without  domes.  Strabo,  who  died  a.d. 
25,  did  not  visit  Mesopotamia,  but  he  describes 
Asia  from  the  Taurus  to  India  by  the  aid  of 
contemporary  writings,  and  mentions  the  vaulted 
narrow  rooms.  He  says,  "  We  may  add  that  all  the 
houses  were  vaulted,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  wood  ".*  Strabo's  remarks  were  confirmed 
by  Place  who  found  curved  segments  of  vaulting 


FIGURE    2.      VIEW    OF     A    GROUP    OF    BUILDINGS,    KOUVUNJIK  | 
LAYARD'S   BAS-RELIEF 

(some  4x6  feet)  amongst  the  debris  in  the  rooms 
of  the  palace  of  Khorsabad.  He  even  found  rollers 
of  limestone,  weighing  from  2  to  3  cwt.,  pierced  at 
each  end  with  a  square  hole  into  which  wooden 
spindles  were  inserted.  Similar  rollers  are  used  to 
this  day  in  the  east  after  rain  to  roll  the  flat  terraces 
of  sun-burnt  clay  on  the  top  of  the  vaulted  roofs. 
This  roller  closes  the  cracks,  kills  the  weeds  and 
makes  the  surface  firm. 

Place  found  that  in  nearly  every  chamber  (a  fact 
which  Strabo  comments  on)  the  length  was  at 
least  twice  the  breadth  and  in  many  cases  four, 
five  or  even  seven  times  as  great.  This  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  dome.    In  the  palace  of  Sargon  out  of 

'Strabo,  1.  xvi,  c.  I,  §  5. 
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184  rooms  scarcely  any  are  square,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  these  were  covered  with 
domes— they  may  quite  well  have  been  vaulted. 
So  that  we  may  say  that  in  palace  architecture  the 
dome  played  no  part  at  all,  or  next  to  none. 

Now  what  is  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
nations  of  antiquity  which  I  have  mentioned, 
although  they  could  construct  domes,  never  used 
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FIGVIJE  3.      FIRUZABAD,   SECTION  THROUGH   WIDTH 

them  in  buildings  of  the  first  importance  ?  Why 
do  we  find  the  dome  relegated  to  small  and 
inferior  buildings  ?  1  think  the  reason  is  this.  It 
must  be  obvious  to  everyone  that  supposing  you 
possess  the  art  of  building  a  dome,  it  will  not  be  of 
much  use  to  you  unless  you  have  also  devised  a 
means  whereby  you  can  set  it  over  a  square  cham- 
ber. A  circular  granary  is  all  very  well,  but  when 
it  comes  to  a  complex  building,  an  aggregation  of 
cells,  like  a  palace  for  instance,  you  cannot  compose 
it  of  circular  rooms,  and  unless  you  can  devise 
a  method  of  setting  the  domes  over  square  rooms, 
you  must  abandon  them  in  favour  of  vaults. 

All  the  domes  that  I  have  mentioned  hitherto 
are  either  set  over  circular  spaces,  like  the  granaries 
in  Egypt  or  the  baths  at  Pompeii,  or  else  they  are 
set  over  a  square  space  by  a  makeshift  pendentive, 
which  could  not  be  trusted  on  a  large  scale. 

Regarding  Egypt,  Prof.  Petrie  says,  "  Egyptian 
doming  of  construction  chambers  is  irregular,  the 
sides  contracting  inwards  while  the  corner  increas- 
ingly rounds.  For  open  chambers  I  think  the 
angles  in  each  case  are  truncated  by  placing  bricks 
across  them".5 

In  Home  likewise,  the  domes  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  hot  chamber  of  the  baths  are  set 
over  a  circular  space.  Even  at  a  considerably  later 
date  this  is  the  case  with  the  dome  of  the  Pantheon. 
In  this  huge  dome  (140  feet  in  diameter),  which  still 
remains  the  largest  in  the  world,  Roman  dome 
construction  reached  its  zenith  and  then  almost  died 
out.  Few  are  the  domes  in  Roman  architecture, 
and  as  Fergusson  remarks6:  "So  far  as  I  know, 
all  the  domed  buildings  erected  by  the  Romans 
up    to    the    time    of    Constantine,   and    indeed 

0  Lethaby,  op.  cit,  p.  58. 

"Fergusson  (James),  Handbook  of  Architecture,  London,  1859, 
p-  346. 
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long  afterwards,  were  circular  in  the  interior, 
though,  like  the  temple  built  by  Diocletian  at 
Spalatro,  they  were  sometimes  octagonal  ex- 
ternally". One  thing,  a  satisfactory  pendentive, 
was  wanted  before  domed  construction  could 
be  widely  used. 

In  the  case  of  the  domes  on  the  bas-relief  found 
by  Layard,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  the 
setting  at  the  angles  was  no  doubt  as  unsatisfactory 
as  in  the  Egyptian  examples  referred  to  by  Prof. 
Petrie.  and  quite  impossible  on  a  large  scale. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Persians,  who  were 
the  first  people  to  solve  this  problem,  and  devise 
a  satisfactory  pendentive,  played  for  this  reason 
a  very  important,  even  a  vital,  part  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  domical  construction.  We  will  now 
consider  the  two  earliest  domed  buildings  in 
Persia,  namely  the  palaces  of  Firuzabad  and 
Sarvistan.  I  put  Firuzabad  first,  contrary  to  the 
usual  order,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  give  later. 

At  Firuzabad  we  see  the  dome  applied  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  first  time,  this  dome  being  45  feet  in 
diameter,  and  we  see  also  the  means  by  which  this 
setting  of  a  really  large  dome  over  a  square  space 
became  possible,  viz.,  by  means  of  a  squinch,  a 
device  wholly  Persian.  By  the  squinch,  which 
here  consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  arches, 
thrown  across  the  angle,  and  advancing  one  over 
the  other,  the 
square  is  re- 
duced to  an  oc- 
tagon, upon 
which  it  is  easy 
to  set  a  dome 
[Figure  3].  It 
is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  im- 
portance of  this 
discovery,  which 
did  for  the  east 
what  the  Byzan- 
tine pendentive 
did  for  the  west. 
By  it  Persia,  so 
to  speak,  en- 
nobled the  dome, 
raising  it  to  the 
very  front  rank 
as  a  method  of 
roofing,  a  posi- 
tion it  has  kept 
in  Persia  ever 
since.  In  fact  I 
think  I  may  make 

this    generaliza-    ,,„,.,,,.  ,    FI1a/A,!Ani  plan 
tion,  that  Persia 

is  the  land  of  the  dome,  whereas  Mesopotamia  is 
(Ik-  land  of  the  vault.  Thus  while  in  Persia  we 
have  these  two  palaces  in  which  the  dome  plays 
a  conspicuous  part,  in  Mesopotamia  we  have  the 
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FIGURE     5. 
PANELLING 


palaces  of  Al   Hadra  for  Hatra)  and  Tak  Kisra 
where  the  vault  alone  is  found.  Later,  iii  the  palace 

of  Mashita,  in  the 
8th-century  palace 

ol  I'khaidir  and  at 
Kasr      Kharaneh, 

this  is  also  the 
and  even  in 
tlie  9th-century  Beit  ul  Khalifat]  at  Rakkah.  In 
all  these  buildings  the  vault  completely  excludes 
the  dome.  These  two  palaces,  Firuzabad  and 
Sarvistan, are  attributed  to  the  Sassanian  period  by 
all  authorities  on  the  subject  with  the  single 
exception  of  Dieulafoy,  who,  in  his  work,  "  L'Art 
antique  de  la  Perse",  attributes  them  to  the 
Achaemenian  age.  1  give  here  a  plan  of  Firuzabad, 
striking  for  its  noble  simplicity  [Figure  4].  It 
measures  170  feet  by  320  and  is  therefore  a  really 
large  building.  All  the  spaces  shown  are  covered 
by  elliptical  barrel  vaults  except  the  open  court, 
and  the  three  square  rooms  which  are  coverd  by 
elliptical  domes  set  on  squinches.  These  three 
domes,  each  45  feet  in  diameter,  are  much  larger 


applied  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  whereas  in  Achae- 
menian work  they  are  always  carved  in  the  stone. 
In  addition  to 
this,  the  reed- 
cornice,  instead 
of  commencing 
with  a  vertical 
rise,  spreads  out, 
thus  showing  a 
later  and  deca- 
dent form  of 
composition. 
The  entire  fabric 
is  of  broken 
stone  or  rubble, 
bound  by  a  good 
mortar  of  lime 
mixed  with  sand. 
I  will  now  briefly 
describe  Sarvis- 
tan.   It  measures 

120  feet  by  140,  and  has  three  domes  which  are 
shown   here   in  plan  [Figure  7]    and  in  section 
[Figure   8].     The   walls  are   built   of 
stone,  the   domes  being   of   brick,    but 
practically  all  the  stucco  decoration  has 


PLAN'   OF   THE   PALACE  OF 
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great  advance  in  scien- 


FIGURE    6.      FIRUZABAD  ;    INTERIOR   DECORATION 

than  any  we  have  hitherto  met  with  in  Eygpt  or 
Chaldaea,  The  stability  of  the  vaults  is  ensured 
either  by  adjacent  structures  or  by  large  voids  in 
the  thickness  of  the  walls  spanned  by  barrel  vault- 
ing. Dieulafoy  calls  these  "discharging  chambers" 
[Plate  I,  d].  An  interesting  feature  in  this  palace 
is  the  stucco  decoration,  a  good  deal  of  which 
remains.  The  exterior  decoration  recalls  the 
method  used  in  Chaldsea,  at  Khorsabad  for 
example,  and  consists  of  reed-like  pilasters  of 
semi-circular  section,  with  panellings  between 
[Figure  5].  The  great  arched  doorways  are  set 
in  frames  surmounted  with  the  Egyptian  reed 
cornice,  which  recalls  those  used  in  the  Achae- 
menian palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  [Figure  6]. 
They   are,    however,   executed    in    stucco,    being 


disappeared.     A  o 

tiiic  knowledge  is  shown  in  the  vaulting 
arrangements.  In  order  to  lessen  the 
thrust  of  the  elliptical  barrel  vaults,  and 
to  avoid  very  thick  side  walls,  piers  were 
built  within  the  walls,  thus  forming  a 
series  of  recesses.7  These  recesses,  be  it 
specially  noticed,  are  nothing  more  than 
a  development  of  the  method  employed 
at  Firuzabad,  by  which  the  hollow  spaces 
left  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the 
former  building  are  here  utilized  to  add 
to  the  floor-space  of  the  hall  itself.  These 
piers  do  not  carry  transverse  arches,  but 
support  instead  either  semi-domes  or 
barrel  vaults  over  the  recesses  between 
them,  above  which  rises  the  central 
elliptical  vault,   its  span   being  reduced 


FIGURE   8.      SECTION*   OF  THE    PALACE   OF   SARVISTAN 


'  A  small  but  clear  illustration  is  given  in  Col.  Dieulafoy's 
English  volume,  Art  in  Sfrtin  and  Portugal.  London  (Heine- 
mann),  1913,  p,  12,  fig  23. 
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by  this  arrangement  from  26  feet  (the  extreme 
width  of  the  hall)  to  about  17  [FIGURE  9].  The 
lower  portion  of  these  piers  is  carried  on  coupled 
columns,  which  give  increased  space,  so  that  the 
builders  must  have  recognized  the  fact  that,  the 
thrust  being  resisted,  the  actual  weight  can  be  borne 
by  supports  of  less  superficial  area  than  the  piers 
themselves.  As  the  recesses  are  of  course  rectangu- 
lar, squinches  are  used  in  the  angles  to  carry  the 
semi-domes  over  them.  I  must  mention  here  that 
while  the  domes  of  Firuzabad  have  an  eye  in  the 


FIGURE   9.      INTERIOR     OF    HALL    (B.C.    ON    PLAN,    FIGURE   7)    OF 
THE    PALACE    AT   SARVISTAN 

centre  to  admit  light  (similar  to  those  on 
Layard's  bas-relief),  at  Sarvistan  we  find  the 
domes  as  well  as  the  vaults  pierced  for  the  same 
purpose  by  hollow  terra-cotta  pots  [FIGURE  10], 
built  in  at  regular  intervals,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Figure  9. 

It  will  now  be  easy  for  me  to  give  my  reason  for 
considering  Firuzabad  to  be  earlier  than  Sarvistan. 
Firstly  I  would  point  out  the  highly  involved 
vaulting  system  of  the  latter  compared  with  the 
simple  planning  of  the  former.  Piers  similar  to 
those  at  Sarvistan  are  used  in  one  of  the  halls  at 
Ukhaidir  [PLATE  I,  A]  (c.  750  A.D.)  to  support  arches 
carrying  a  barrel  vault,  which,  however,  now  takes 
a  pointed  instead  of  an  elliptical  form.  Piers  are 
used  also  at  Qsair  'Amrah  (c.  711-750)"  and  Kasr 

»•  8It  was  built  between  the  years  71 1  and  750,  when  the  house 
of  Umayyah  came  to  an  end,  the  earlier  date  being  determined 
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Kharaneh,  only  the  vaulting  system  they  support  is 
much  more  complicated.  At  Kasr  Kharaneh  [Plate 
I,  c]  we  see  at  the  end  of  the  hall  a  semi-dome  on 
squinches  which  is  exactly  like  what  we  find  in  the 
recesses  at  Sarvistan.  Further,  the  Egyptian  reed- 
cornice  at  Firuzabad,  ihough  decadent,  still  shows 
strong  affinities  with  the  palaces  at  Persepolis  and 
Susa,9  and  the  reed-like  pilasters  recall  the  still 
earlier  Chalda;an  palaces  at  Khorsabad  and  else- 
where. To  put  it  briefly,  while  Sarvistan  looks 
forward  and  is  the  prototype  of  7th  and  8th- 
century  buildings,  all  the  affinities  of  Firuzabad  are 
with  the  past.  The  manner  already  alluded  to 
whereby  the  hollows  in  the  walls  of  Firuzabad 
are  thrown,  so  to  speak,  into  the  main  hall  at 
Sarvistan  must  obviously  belong  to  a  later  develop- 
ment. 

Regarding  the  actual  dates  of  these  two  palaces, 
Dieulafoy  attributed  them,  as  I  have  said,  to  the 
Achremenian  age,  seeing  in  them  Persian  palaces 
built  in  the  style  of  the  country  in  the  6th  century 
B.C.,  the  palaces  at  Persepolis  and  Susa  being  in 
the  governmental  style  introduced  from  foreign 
nations  during  the  great  conquests  of  the  Achae- 
menians.  Every  other  writer  on  the  subject  is 
against  this  view ;  Flandin  and  Coste  who  dis- 
covered them,  Fergusson,  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  and 
more  recently  Prof.  Phene  Spiers,  all  attribute 
them  to  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
however,  are  willing  to  put  these  two  palaces  in 
the  late  Parthian  or  Arsacid  period.10  Recently 
Dieulafoy  has  modified  his  view  and  now  admits 
Sarvistan  to  belong  to  the  Sassanian  period,  while 
still  standing  out  for  an  early  date  for  Firuza- 
bad. "Medio  tutissimus  ibis"  is  a  very  sound 
motto  in  archaeology  as  in  most  other  things, 
and  I  think  that  we  shall  be  safe  in  concluding 
that  Firuzabad  was  built  not  later  than  240  A.D.,11 
and  possibly  considerably  earlier  as  it  is  so  strongly 
differentiated  from  Sarvistan,  but  nevertheless  not 
earlier  than  very  late  Achaemenian  (c.  B.C.  340) 
owing  to  the  decadent  quality  of  its  Persepolitan 
decoration  shown  in  the  door-frames  with  Egyptian 
reed-cornice.  I  really  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
fixed  within  much  narrower  limits.  As  for 
Sarvistan  we  are  on  firmer  ground,  and  I  think  we 
may  date  it  between  A.D.300  and  A.D.380,  which  is 
the  latest  date  I  have  seen  assigned  to  it,  although, 
on   account   of   its   affinities   with   the   buildings 


by  the  presence  among  the  frescoes  of  a  representation  of 
Roderick,  the  last  king  of  the  West  Goths,  who  came  first  into 
contact  with  the  Arabs  at  the  battle  of  Xeres  in  711.  G.  L.  Bell, 
Ukhaidir,  p.  112. 

"Perrot  and  Chipiez,  attacking  Dieulafoy,  admit  the  force 
of  this  argument. 

10  Perrot  and  Chipiez.  History  of  A  it  in  Persia,  1892,  p.  188. 

11  It  is  certainly  not  sale  to  attribute  it  to  Firuz  (a. D.  458-82),  as 
has  been  dune  (in  1'rof.  Phene  Spiers's  Sassiiiiiiin  Period,  in 
Russell  Sturgis's  Dictionary  of  Architecture)  since  the  name 
Firuzabad  only  dates  from  the  10th  century,  when  it  was  given 
to  the  place  by  Asad-cd-Dowlch,  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  Al-i- 
Buyah  dynasty  of  Pars  and  Iraq.  (Curzon,  Persia,  11,  228.) 
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(C)    WORCESTER    PORCELAIN    WITH    PRINT    BV    HANCOCK 
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[ill     ENGRAVER    HANCOCK     \N1>   BATTERSEA    ENAMELS 


mentioned,  I  should  be  quite  willing  to  put  it  even 

a  century  later. 

So  far  I  have  said  nothing  as  to  the  origin  of  the 

dome,  although  we  have  seen  the  antiquity  of  this 

method  of  construction.  Now  domes  are  built 
by  the  most  primitive  people 
with  practically  no  appli- 
ances, all  over  the  near  and 
middle  east  at  the  present 
day.  Layard  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  one  he  saw 
built  in  Kurdistan  which 
was  just  like  those  on  the 
bas  -  relief.  Innumerable 
travellers  in  Persia  have 
remarked,  firstly  on  the 
immense  tracts  which  are 
absolutely  treeless,  and 
secondly  that  wherever  there 
is  a  lack  of  timber,  there 
the  houses  are  vaulted  and 
domed  with  sun-baked  clay. 
In  eastern  Persia  especially 
is  this  the  case;  Plate  I,  B, 
shows  a  typical  mud  domed 
village.  Sven  Hedin,  from 
whose  book  I  have  taken 
this  photograph,  says  that 
each  "house  is  a  low,  long 
rectangle  of  mud,  and  over 


FIGURE  I  10.      TERRA-COTTA 

cylinder  i\  iklkvation,  each  room  rises  a  cupola- 
sEcnoN  and  plan  ;  from  shaped  roof  of  sun-dried 
PLACE  bricks,    for     here    at     the 

margin  of  the  desert  there  is  no  timber  to  make 
a  flat  roof  ".1!  Domed  huts  existed  in  B.C.  700  in 
Mesopotamia,  as  we  see  from  Layard's  slab,  and 
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no  doubt  they  did  also  in  Persia,  like  conditions 
producing  like  effects.  Quintus  Curtius,  who 
wrote  in  the  1st  century,  describes  the  dwellings  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Paropanisus,  the  region  north 
of  Herat,  as  being  very  similar  to  these.  He  says 
"their  form,  broadest  at  bottom,  gradually  contracts 
as  the  structure  rises,  till  it  terminates  in  the  fashion 
of  a  ship's  keel,  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre  to 
admit  the  light".13  It  therefore  seems  probable  to 
me  that  the  dome  was  developed  more  or  less 
independently  in  those  regions  where  wood  was 
lacking,  and  necessity  forced  the  invention  of  this 
sort  of  roofing,  and  far  from  thinking  the  domes 
of  Firuzabad  and  Sarvistan  to  be  derived  from 
Mesopotamia,  I  think  they  were  simply  a  develop- 
ment of  indigenous  construction.  Lest  an  inde- 
pendent origin  of  the  dome  should  seem  im- 
probable, I  would  call  attention  to  these  domes  of 
sun-baked  clay,  20  feet  in  diameter  and  30  feet  high, 
found  by  Miss  Macleod  in  the  German  Kameruns 
[Plate  I,  e,  f]."  Here  we  see  this  feature 
used  by  the  most  primitive  people  and,  strange  to 
say,  in  a  most  scientific  form.  The  shells  are 
extraordinarily  thin,  but  it  should  be  noted  that 
they  are  formed  to  almost  perfect  parabolic  curves, 
which,  according  to  Waldram,15  a  recent  writer  on 
the  mathematical  theory  of  domes,  eliminates  all 
ring  tensions  due  to  the  weight  of  the  material. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  these  natives 
know  anything  about  conic  sections,  but  merely 
that,  working  with  plastic  clay,  they  have  by 
experiment  found  out  a  particularly  safe  shape. 
(To  be  continued.) 


M  Hedin  (Sven),  Overland  to  India,  1,  195. 


13  Quintus  Curtius,   1.  II,  c.  3. 

14  Macleod  (Olive),  Chiefs  and  Cities  of  Central  Africa,  London, 
1912,  pp.  114-6. 

16 Waldram  (Percy)  Structural  Mechanics,   London   [1912] 
pp.  325-6. 


THE  ENGRAVER  HANCOCK  AND  BATTERSEA  ENAMELS 
BY  BERNARD  RACKHAM 


N  recent  works  on  the  history  of 
English  porcelain  the  statement  is 
generally  found  that  Robert  Hancock, 
the  engraver,  who  was  for  some  time 
Srtaorie  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Worcester 


porcelain  works,  was  at  an  earlier  date  employed 
in  engraving  copper-plates  at  Alderman  Sir  Theo- 
dore Janssen's  enamel  manufactory  at  Battersea.1 
As  the  corollary  of  this  assertion  it  is  usually 
suggested  that  certain  pieces  of  Bow  porcelain, 
decorated  with  transfer  prints  of  the  same  subjects 
which  occur  with  Hancock's  signature  on  Wor- 
cester porcelain,  were  sent  "  in  the  white  "  from 


1  VV.  Burton,  English  Porcelain,  pp.  74,  105  ;  M.  L.  Solon, 
O/i/  English  Porcelain,  p.  143  ;  W.  Moore  Binns,  The  First 
Century  of  English  Porcelain,  p.  86  ;  E.  Dillon,  Porcelain,  p.  347  ; 
R.  L.  Hobson,  Worcester  Porcelain,  p.  70  ;  A.  Randal  Ballantyne, 
Robert  Hancock,  p.  3. 


the  Bow  factory  to  receive  their  printed  designs 
at  Battersea. 

These  statements  and  assumptions  appear  to 
have  originated  with  two  passages  in  the  second 
(1866)  edition  of  Chaffers's  "  Marks  and  Monograms 
on  Pottery  and  Porcelain  ",  which  are  repeated 
with  unessential  modifications  in  all  subsequent 
editions  of  that  work.  The  first  of  these  passages 
(p.  346)  reads  as  follows  : — 

"Robert  Hancock  was  another  engraver  em- 
ployed at  Worcester  in  engraving  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  transfer  ;  he  was  perhaps  from  Batter- 
sea. Mr.  Binns  has  an  enamelled  copper  watch 
back,  representing  a  garden  scene  (bearing  his 
initials),  which  was  transferred  there,  and  he 
attributes  the  excellence  for  which  the  Worcester 
printed  porcelain  has  always  been  distinguished 
to  his  supervision  ". 
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The  second  passage  (p.  370)  is  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Mr.  R.  W.  Binns  thinks  Robert  Hancock 
was  connected  with  the  Battersea  enamellers.  He 
has  in  his  possession  a  Battersea  piece  marked 
with  his  initials,  'R.  H.  f.'  ;  the  subject  is  one  (a 
tea  party)  which  occurs  likewise  on  porcelain. 
This  may  serve  to  show  that  it  was  in  London, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  artists  before  named 
[Ravenet  and  Hall],  that  he  learned  his  art". 

In  the  first  (i860)  edition  of  Chaffers  Hancock 
is  briefly  mentioned  (p.  146)  as  the  reputed  inventor 
of  transfer  printing.  His  connexion  with  the 
Worcester  porcelain  factory  is  recorded,  but  there 
is  no  suggestion  of  his  having  ever  worked  at 
Battersea.  The  8th  (1897)  and  subsequent  editions 
add  the  following  to  what  has  been  cited  above  : 
"The  Editor  in  1896  visited  the  Royal  Porcelain 
Works  at  Worcester,  and  consulted  Mr.  R.  W. 
Binns.  .  .  .  Mr.  Binns  says  :  '.  .  .  The  engraved 
watch-back  of  enamel  and  the  Chinese  tea  set  in 
our  museum  are  important  evidence  for  Worcester, 
going  to  prove  my  theory,  that  Robert  Hancock 
came  originally  from  Battersea,  after  the  break-up 
of  work  there,  then  tried  his  skill  at  Bow  .  .  .  and 
then  settled  down  at  Worcester  in  1756  .  .  .  where 
he  became  a  partner  ' ". 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  appear  that  the 
customary  statement  that  Hancock  worked  for 
the  Battersea  enamel  factory  up  to  the  time  of 
Janssen's  bankruptcy  and  the  temporary  inter- 
ruption of  the  manufacture  there  in  1756,  and 
that  he  then  migrated  to  Worcester,  is  derived 
entirely  from  the  conjecture  of  R.  W.  Binns, 
based  upon  the  watch-back  now  in  the  museum 
of  the  Worcester  works.2  None  of  the  authors  who 
repeat  the  assertion  adduce  any  other  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  That  the  watch-back  was  made  at 
Battersea  is  a  pure  assumption  which  may  or  may 
not  be  true.  As  against  its  probability,  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  another  documentary  specimen 
which  has  hitherto  been  overlooked. 

In  the  Schreiber  collection  at  South  Kensington 
there  is  an  oval  plaque  of  white-enamelled  copper 
decorated  in  black  with  the  print  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  in  armour,  standing,  after  Pesne,  which  is 
familiar  as  a  favourite  decoration  of  Worcester 
porcelain  to  all  students  of  that  ware  [PLATE,  d]. 
The  impression  of  the  transfer  on  the  enamel  corre- 
sponds in  every  detail  with  those  on  the  porcelain. 
The  date  1757  is  seen  at  the  right  hand  lower  corner, 
but  the  usual  signature  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
missing.  A  close  examination,  however,  reveals 
the  fact,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have  escaped 
notice,  that  the  signature,  "  R  H  Worcester",  is  not 


2 This  is  illustrated  by  a  woodcut  in  Jcwitt,  Ceramic  Art  in 
Great  Britain,  Vol.  I,  p.  238,  and  in  Binns,  .1  Century  0/ Potting 
in  the  City  of  Worcester,  p.  65.  The  photograph  here  reproduced 
[Plate,  a]  has  been  kindly  provided  by  the  Worcester  Royal 
Porcelain  Company, 


wanting,  but  has  been  carefully  concealed  by  a 
tuft  of  herbage  painted  over  it  in  black  [Plate,  b]. 
If  this  enamel  was  made  at  Battersea,  as  up  till 
now  has  been  taken  for  granted,  it  must  be  assumed 
either  that  the  copper-plate  engraved  by  Hancock 
at  Worcester  was  sent  to  be  used  there,  or  that 
the  plain  enamel  was  sent  from  Battersea  to  be 
decorated  with  the  print  at  Worcester.  Neither 
assumption  can  be  considered  very  convincing, 
and  it  would  seem  at  least  as  likely  that  the  enamel 
plaque  was  made  as  well  as  printed  at  Worcester, 
and  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  "  R.  H.  f.  " 
watch-back,  of  which  the  earliest  record  shows 
that  it  was  then  the  property  of  a  Worcester 
resident. 

Another  alternative  is  however  possible,  one 
which  would  perhaps  account  for  the  concealment 
of  the  signature  on  the  Frederick  the  Great  plaque. 
In  1774,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute,  Hancock 
was  bought  out  of  his  partnership  in  the  Worcester 
firm,  and  returned  to  Staffordshire,  his  native 
county,  and  in  1780  he  was  at  Oldbury  near 
Birmingham.  It  is  certain  that  he  took  with  him 
many  of  his  copper-plates,3  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  plaque  and  watch-back  under  discussion  are 
of  Staffordshire  make,  and  were  decorated  by 
Hancock  after  his  retirement  from  Worcester. 
The  proximity  of  Oldbury  to  Bilston  and  Wednes- 
bury,  in  which  district  enamel  works  were  carried 
on  by  George  Brett  and  others  about  the  end  of 
the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
lends  plausibility  to  this  conjecture.  If  it  could 
be  substantiated,  it  would  constitute  a  new  fact  of 
interest  in  the  obscure  history  of  the  Bilston 
manufacture. 

Again  it  is  known  that  several  of  the  copper- 
plates engraved  by  Hancock  at  Worcester  passed 
later  into  the  possession  of  the  Caughley  porcelain 
factory,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  debatable 
enamels  were  printed  there.  This  would  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  obliteration  of  the  name 
"  Worcester "  as  well  as  Hancock's  monogram. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  greater  number 
of  transfer-printed  enamels  of  the  18th  century 
were  executed  at  Battersea,  but  the  danger  of 
assuming  that  all  enamels  of  this  character  are 
of  Battersea  workmanship  is  suggested  by  the 
medallions  with  prints  of  the  elder  Pitt  and 
Frederick  the  Great  signed  by  J.  Sadler  of  Liver- 
pool, of  which  examples  are  to  be  seen  both  in  the 
museum  at  Liverpool  and  in  the  Schreiber  collec- 
tion. There  seems  to  be  no  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  origin  of  these  pieces,  but  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  were  brought  in  the  white  from  Battersea  to 
be  printed  at  Liverpool,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  they  were  not  made  at  the  latter 
place. 


8  Compare  Hobson,  Op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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is  only  natural  that  in  a  large  mis- 
cellaneous exhibition  of  works  by  old 
masters  a  certain  number  of  the  attri- 
,-utions  (which  are  for  the  most  part 
w^aihose    sanctioned     by    tradition,    and 
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maintained  by  the  owners  of  the  pictures)  should 
be  misleading,  or  at  any  rate  much  open  to  question. 
When  works  of  this  class  are  seen  in  the  full 
daylight  of  a  London  picture-gallery,  and  subjected 
to  the  searching  interrogations  of  modern  criticism, 
they  often  enough  assume  a  wholly  different  aspect, 
sometimes  falling  from  their  high  estate,  but  also, 
on  occasion,  assuming  an  importance  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  attributed  to  them.  I  propose 
to  deal  here  with  two  portraits  of  exceptional 
interest  included  in  the  Third  National  Loan 
Exhibition,  now  open  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  ; 
and  I  venture  to  think  that  neither  the  owner  of 
these  pictures  nor  the  public  will  have  just  cause  of 
complaint  as  regards  the  attributions  which  I  now 
put  forward  in  lieu  of  those  given  in  the  catalogue 
of  these  remarkable  collections.  On  the  contrary, 
both  should  greatly  rejoice  at  the  rehabilitation  of 
works  the  importance  of  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  sufficiently  recognized. 

No.  13  [Plate  II]  in  the  catalogue  is  described 
as  "A  Lady  in  crimson  embroidered  dress,  large 
lace  collar,  wearing  pearls  and  holding  a  fan"; 
and  further  as  "The  only  known  portrait  of 
Maria  de'  Medici  when  young".  It  is'ascribed 
to  Frans  Pourbus  the  younger,  no  doubt  because 
he  was  in  Florence  when  Maria,  daughter  of 
the  then  deceased  Francesco  de'  Medici,  Grand- 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  was,  by  proxy,  married  to  Henri 
IV,  King  of  France  ;  and  also  because  he  appears 
later  on  as  one  of  the  court  painters  of  the 
French  king  and  queen.  Yet  a  first  glance  at 
this  superb  presentment  of  a  blonde  young  lady 
of  high  rank,  magnificently  dressed  and  adorned, 
will  convince  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  art  and 
the  artists  of  the  period  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned that  it  cannot  possibly  be  by  that  technically 
skilful,  but  dry,  literal  portraitist,  who  at  the  best 
could  but  attain  in  his  counterfeits  of  women  to 
an  accurate  proces  verbal  of  face,  figure,  dress  and 
jewels.  What  we  have  before  us  is  a  singularly 
fine,  a  singularly  rare  example  of  Rubens  in  his 
Italian  period.  Though  we  see  the  Antwerp  master 
here  in  a  relatively  unfamiliar  stage,  the  technique 
of  the  picture  supports  this  ascription  in  a  hundred 
different  ways.  It  does  so  by  the  painting  of  the 
beautiful  though  slightly  mannered  hands,  by  the 
masterly  touch  in  the  rendering  of  the  hair  of  ruddy 
gold  and  the  fair  eyelashes,  by  the  modelling  and 
illumination  of  the  still  youthful  yet  already  highly 
individual  face.  It  does  so  by  the  working  out  of 
the  gorgeous  costume  and  jewels,  as  well  as  of  the 
boldly  designed  hangings  upon  which  the  figure  is 
relieved.     It  does  so,  above  all,  by  the  feminine 


charm  which,  pervading  the  whole,  mitigates  the 
chilling  formality,  the  stand-offishness  proper  to 
the   court  portrait.     I  take  this  to   be  a  Rubens 
of  the  early  time,  when  the  young  master,  mindful 
still  of   Flanders,  though  already  subjugated  by 
Venice,  was  in  the  service  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga, 
Duke     of     Mantua.       Vincenzo's     consort     was 
Maria's   elder  sister,  Eleonora  de'    Medici  ;    and 
it  is  on  record  that  the  duke  took  the  splendid 
young  Fleming   with    him   to    Florence   for   the 
wedding  fetes.     Thus  it  is  quite  within  the  limits 
of  possibility  that  Rubens  may  have  painted  Maria 
at   this   moment   of   her   youth,   or   rather   early 
womanhood.    Unfortunately  the  demure  and,  not- 
withstanding her  splendour,  unassuming  grande 
dame  with  the  locks  of  reddish-gold,  who  faces 
us  in  the  portrait  here  reproduced,  has  neither  the 
colouring  nor  the  aspect  of  the  Medicean  princess 
as  we  see  her  in  the  great  decorative  canvases, 
Henri  IV  contemplating  the  Portrait  of  Marie  de 
Medicis,  and  in  The  Betrothal  of  Marie  de  Medicis, 
both   painted  between   1621   and    1625  (with   the 
whole  vast  series)  for  the  Luxembourg,  and  now  in 
the  Louvre.     It  will  at  once  be  objected  that  these 
portraits,  done  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
the  events  commemorated,  or  rather  symbolized, 
could   not  be   expected   to   show   a    portrait-like 
accuracy.     To  this  criticism  I  should  reply  that 
the    Luxembourg    pictures   having   been    painted 
under   the   very  eyes   of   the  vain,  self-conscious 
queen,    it   is    not   at   all    likely   that   they   would 
have    been    allowed    to   diverge   absolutely   from 
the   truth,   as   it   must  surely   in   some  shape   or 
form  have  been  recorded.     The  framed  portrait 
(in  the  Louvre  picture),  at  which  Henri  IV  gazes 
with  so  amorous  an  air,  no  doubt  existed,  and 
served  as  the  basis  of  these  free  transcriptions. 
No,  I  cannot  accept  the  Fonthill  portrait  as  the 
counterfeit  presentment  of  Maria  de'  Medici  at  the 
moment  of  her  marriage.     I    should   have   been 
inclined  to  suggest  that  "the  lady  represented  might 
be  Maria's  elder  sister,  Eleonora  de'  Medici,  Duke 
Vincenzo's    much-tried    consort.      But  here   we 
are  met    by    the    difficulty     that     in    the     altar- 
piece,    The  Gonzaga   Family   in   Adoration  of  the 
Holy   Trinity,    of   which   an    important    fragment 
exists    in    a    terribly    ruined    condition    in     the 
Academy  of  Mantua,  the  likeness  of  the  kneeling 
Duchess  in  no  respect  agrees  with  the  Fonthill 
portrait.     In    the    Louvre   canvas   The    Betrothal 
of  Maria  de  Medicis,  to  which  reference  has  above 
been  made,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Eleonora  just  as 
little  in  agreement  with  it.     Let  us  not  forget  that 
Rubens's  patron,  Duke  Vincenzo,  was  an  ardent 
admirer — one   may   not   say  worshipper — of  the 
fair  sex,  and   that  he  sought  to  obtain  from  his 
court   painters  "portraits  of    the   most   beautiful 
women  in  the  world,  princesses  or  individuals". 
Is   it   among  such  as   these  that   we  must  seek 
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for  the  original  of  the  Fonthill  portrait  ?  To  this 
suggestion  the  natural  rejoinder  would  be  that 
the  beauty  of  the  anonymous  lady  has  in  it  little  of 
sensuousness,  but  much  of  modesty  and  dignity, 
and  that  it  would  be  hardly  likely  to  please  such  a 
libertine  as  the  art  and  nature-loving  duke  un- 
doubtedly was. 

The  central  fact,  the  one  of  real  importance, 
remains,  and  will  hardly,  I  imagine,  be  seriously 
controverted.  It  is  that  we  have  here  an  example 
in  its  way  unique  of  Rubens's  Italian  manner  in 
the  portraiture  of  the  fair  sex.1 

In  another  room  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
occupying  a  place  of  honour  which  it  well 
deserves,  is  a  brilliant  full-length,  particularly 
noticeable  on  account  of  its  light  and  silvery 
tonality.  This  is  catalogued  as  Louis  XV  when 
Dauphin,  with  the  rather  puzzling  alternative  "Now 
said  to  be  a  portrait  of  the  Due  de  (it  should  be  du) 
Maine"  [Plate  I].  The  misdescription  is  here 
absolutely  complete :  the  personage  represented 
cannot  possibly  be  Louis  XV,  and  still  less  can  he  be 
the  son  of  Louis  XIV  and  Mme.  de  Montespan ;  the 
painter  cannot  possibly  be  the  stately  and,  even 
when  most  prodigal  of  splendours,  arid  Hyacinthe 
Rigaud.  The  picture  before  us  is  in  the  Louis-Seize 
style  and  of  the  Louis-Seize  period  ;  the  well- 
favoured  young  prince  who  with  such  complacency 
wears  the  magnificently  embroidered  robes  proper 
to  the  Order  of  the  Saint-Esprit,  and  under  them  an 
elegant  gala  costume  of  Louis-Seize  fashion,  has  a 
much  less  marked,  a  much  less  distinguished  physi- 
ognomy than  that  of  Louis  XV,  even  in  youth. 
Rigaud  though  he  lived  well  into  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century— dying  in  1743  at  the  age  of  84  years 
— remained'  to  the  very  end  in  essentials  a  Louis- 
Quatorzian,  formal  and  grandiose  even  when  he 
sought  to  be  frolicsome  and  engaging.  His  gala 
portraits  of  Louis  XV  in  adolescence  are  perfectly 
well  known  ;  they  differ  toto  ccelo  from  this  scin- 
tillating, superficial  yet  charming  full-length,  that  so 
obviously  belongs  to  the  later  years  of  the  doomed 
French  monarchy.  The  present  writer,  coming 
upon  it  in  the  course  of  a  first  desultory  wandering 
through  the  galleries,  recognized  at  once  the  mode 
of  conception  and  the  technique  of  Francois- 
Hubert  Drouais,  the  most  fashionable  portraitist  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XV  at  its  finish,  of  the  period 
of  Louis  XVI  in  its  first  two  years.     The  great 

'Since  writing  the  above  note,  the  conclusions  set  forth  in 
which  have  been  arrived  at  independently,  I  have  ascertained 
that  the  late  Emile  Michel  in  his  biography  of  Rubens,  published 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  reproduced  the  Fonthill  portrait  (or 
an  exact  replica  of  it)  as  a  work  of  the  master,  and  of  his 
early  Mantuan  period ;  but  painted  at  Madrid,  whither  he 
wis  sent  by  Duke  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  on  a  diplomatic  and 
artistic  mission  to  the  Spanish  court.  This  portrait  figured,  it 
appears,  in  the  Madrid  exhibition  of  1892,  and  was  by  its  then 
owner  put  forward  as  a  Rubens.  It  had  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of 
l'Infantado,  and  Emile  Michel  suggests  that  the  lady  portrayed 
may  have  been  of  that  family — with  which,  be  it  noted,  Iberti, 
Duke  Gonzaga's  resident  minister,  was  on  friendly  terms.  It 
is  quite  possible  that  we  have  here  the  key  of  the  enigma. 
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full-length,  even  though  it  is  a  portrait  d'apparat, 
and    the    painter   is   thus   compelled    to    impose 
upon  his  Parisian  sprightliness  a  certain  restraint, 
is  quite  unmistakeably  Drouais's,  not  less  in  the 
vivacity  of  the  conception  than  in  the  sparkling 
facility,  the   modish   elegance  of  the   realization. 
But   if   we   accept   him   as   the   painter — and   in 
a    moment    it    will  be    seen    that    we    must   so 
accept  him — then  down  tumbles  flat  the  identi- 
fication  of   the   bright,  sumptuously-clad    young 
prince  here   portrayed  with  Louis  XV  in  ycuth  ; 
down    tumbles,   if    it    ever    had   a   leg  to   stand 
on,  the  alternative  identification  with  the  Due  du 
Maine.     A   very   little   research   has  enabled   the 
writer  to  turn  surmise  into  certainty  and  afford 
incontrovertible    proof  that  we  have  here  one  of 
Francois-Hubert  Drouais's  most  important  works, 
and  a  portrait,  moreover,  of  high  historical  interest. 
Lady  Dilke  gives  in  an  appendix  to  the  "French 
Painters  of  the  18th  Century  "  a  catalogue  (extracted 
from  J.  J.  Guiffrey's  "Expositions  du  18th  siecle") 
of   the   pictures  and  sculptures  exhibited   by  the 
most  prominent  artists  of  France  at  the  successive 
Salons  held  in  the  Louvre  during  the  18th  century. 
In  the  list  of  works  exhibited  by  Francois-Hubert 
Drouais,  comes  against  the  date  1775,  and  thus  at 
the    very    end    of   his    all  too  short   career,   the 
following   entry;    " Le   Portrait   de   Monsieur,  en 
pied,  en  grand  Habit  de  I'Ordre  du  Saijit-Esprit. 
Sur  une  toile  de  7   pieds  5  ponces  de  haut  ct  de 
cinq  pieds  3  ponces  de  large.     Pared  tableau  a  et'e 
doune  par  Monsieur  a  la   Yille  d' Angers,  Capitate 
de  son  Apanage  "'    "  Monsieur"  means  of  course  the 
brother  of  the  reigning  king  next  to  him  in  order  of 
date  ;  and  thus  denotes  here  the  Comte  de  Provence 
(afterwards  Louis  XVIII),  the  younger  brother  of 
Louis  XVI  and  the  elder  brother  of  the  Comte 
d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X).     The  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Provence  were  great  admirers  and 
patrons  of  Drouais.       Monsieur  appointed  him  in 
1772  his  premier  peintre  and  sat  to  him  for  several 
portraits,  among  which  the  fine  full-length  (now  at 
Versailles),  in  which  he  is  depicted  in  the  robes  of 
the  Order  of  Saint- Lazare.    Drouais  painted  a  por- 
trait of  the  Comtesse  de  Provence  in   1771,  and 
another,  as  Diana,  in   1773.      This  last  was  des- 
tined to  make  a  pendant   to  the  portrait  by  the 
same  painter  of  the  Dauphine  Marie-Antoinette,  as 
Hebe,    which    is   now  in  the    Musee     Conde    at 
Chantilly.     These  two  canvases  are  described  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  Salon  as    "  Tableaux   ovales 
destines  a  orner  le  Cabinet  du  Roi  a  Choisy."    In  the 
same  Salon  of  1773,  and  likewise  from  the  brush  of 
Drouais,  were  a  presentment  of  Louis  XV  in  the 
elderly  stage  (probably  the  last  portrait  from  life  that 
we  have  of  him),  and  a  presentment  of  Madame 
du  Barry  as  Flora.    About  the  same  time  or   a 
little  earlier,   he  must  have   painted  the  strongly 
individual  and   by   no    means   flattering  likeness 
of  the  Dauphine  in  court  dress  which  is  one  of  the 
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Notes  on  Two  Portraits 


chief  treasures  of  the  Jones  collection  at  South 
Kensington.  It  is  obviously  upon  this  last  that 
the  more  suave  Marie-Antoinette  as  Hebe  of 
Chantilly  was  based. 

So  facile  and  brilliant  is  the  execution  of  the 
full-length  portrait  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  so 
entirely  does  it  appear  to  be  by  the  artist's  own 
hand,  that  we  may  safely  assume  it  to  be  the  origi- 
nal exhibited  at  the  Salon  in  1775.  The  similar 
picture  presented  by  Monsieur  to  the  city  of 
Angers  would  most  probably  have  been  a  studio  re- 
petition worked  upon  by  the  artist.-  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  and  contrast  with  this  embodiment  of 
confident  youth,  at  whose  feet  the  world  pours  out 
all  that  it  has  to  give  of  honour  and  pleasure, 
the  two  miniatures  of  Louis  XVIII  in  the  Wallace 
collection,  the  one  painted  in  1814  by  Isabey,  the 
other  in  1819  by  Mme.  de  Mirbel  (Mile.  Lizinka). 
Between  these  dates — 1775  and  1819 — there  is  a 
world!  The  youth  of  the  Comte  de  Provence  co- 
incides with  the  gayest  and  most  exquisite  years  of 
the  Ancien  Regime  ;  upon  these  follows  the  whole 
period  of  the  great  Revolution,  and,  crowning 
it,  that  of  the  vast  Napoleonic  epos ;  and 
then  come  the  dreariness,  the  formality — the  tepid, 


2  In  the  picture  Monsieur's  left  hand  points  to  a  white  scroll 
upon  which  are  inscribed,  in  large  capital  letters,  the  words 
"  R11  tire  de  Maine  ".  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  assumption,  now 
shown  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  personage  portrayed  was  the 
Due  du  Maine.  The  true  explanation  is  that  the  river  Maine, 
1  ir  M.iycnne,  flowed  through  Anjou,  the  Appanage  of  the  Comte  de 
Frovence,  and  at  Angers,  its  capital,  fell  into  the  Loire. 


halting  constitutionalism,  finally  overwhelmed  by 
absolutism— of  the  Restoration.  In  this  < 
however,  there  could  be  no  question  of  "the  lean 
and  slippered  pantaloon  ":  for  the  amiable,  cultured, 
would-be  constitutional  Louis  XVIII,  whom  the 
Allies  then  at  last  placed  in  security  upon 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  was  fast  becoming  of 
an  extravagant  and  uncontrollable  embonpoint. 
In  Isabey's  miniature,  painted  in  1814,  at  the 
moment  of  the  first  Restoration,  and,  it  may  be, 
designedly  flattered,  the  king  appears  placid, 
benignant,  with  a  face  which  even  thus  late  retains 
something  of  plastic  beauty.  It  is  in  Mme.  de 
Mirbel's  miniature,  painted  in  1819,  that  the  change 
is  most  disconcerting.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to 
believe  that  even  the  vicissitudes  of  forty-four  event- 
ful years  can  thus  have  transformed  Oberon  into 
Falstaff.  However,  it  is  in  body  only,  and  by 
no  means  in  spirit,  that  the  much-tried  king  in  his 
maturity  resembled  Shakespeare's  irresistible  "  fat 
knight".  Perhaps  he  was  not,  even  in  his  early 
years,  as  vivacious  as  Drouais,  here  working  out 
his  own  ideal  of  buoyancy  and  charm,  m  ikes  him 
out  to  be.  But  he  was  a  man  of  a  rectitude  and 
a  breadth  of  view  rare  indeed  in  the  House  of 
France  ;  a  man  ever  anxious  to  rule  constitution- 
ally and  in  accordance  with  La  Charte ;  a  man 
moderate  in  opinion  and  essentially  loyal,  but  too 
weak  to  prevail  against  the  narrow, unbending  abso- 
lutism of  his  brother  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards 
Charles  X),  and  of  his  reactionary  followers. 


TWO  EXHIBITIONS   IN  AID  OF  NATIONAL  FUNDS 


BY  BOWYER  NICHOLS 

(WO  exhibitions,  of  which  the  proceeds 
are  in  each  case  devoted  to  funds 
connected  with  the  war,  claim  a  special 
notice  in  these  columns.  At  this  time 
of  public  preoccupation  with  more 
strenuous  and  urgent  if  not  more  serious  matters 
the  interests  of  art  may  well  be  reinforced  by  those 
of  patriotic  charity;  and  indeed  it  is  an  admirable 
thing  for  both  causes  that  they  should  co-operate 
in  mutual  service.  At  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  the 
Third  National  Loan  Exhibition  (in  aid  of  the 
St.  John's  Ambulance  Association)  consists  entirely 
of  pictures  belonging  to  members  of  the  Morrison 
family,  from  the  Fonthill  and  Basildon  Park 
collections.  There  are  here  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
pictures,  and  the  whole  collection,  which  is  com- 
posed of  almost  every  element  and  contains  many 
great  masterpieces,  remains  altogether  on  a  high 
level.  Some  of  the  finest  things  are  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  recall  their 
names  and  to  mention  that  they  may  now  be  seen 
to  better  advantage  than  ever  before.  Among 
those  are  the  two  great  Rembrandts,  the  so-called 
Ephraim  Bonus  of  1643  (according  to  Dr.  Bode  a 


misnomer),  and  the  beautiful  Hendrickje  Stoffels 
in  a  white  bath-cloak,  of  about  ten  years  later;  the 
famous  Hobbema  ;  the  Ruysdael ;  the  Steen  Grace 
before  Meat  (a  marvellously  rendered  ham) ;  the  Van 
Dyck  group  of  Ladies  Leicester  and  Carlisle ;  the 
Claudes;  and  the  wonderful  Nicholas  Poussin 
Triumph  of  Pan,  so  austere  in  its  revelry,  so 
scholarly  and  purposeful  in  its  abandon,  so  dry 
and  measured  in  its  outpouring  of  bright  colour 
and  sensuous  delight.  Ex  dulci  fortitude  might 
be  its  legend.  Its  condition  is  singularly  per- 
fect, and  the  design  of  the  interlaced  branches 
against  the  sky  has  an  "  unimaginable  touch " 
of  selected  beauty  and  feeling,  bringing  us  per- 
haps nearer  to  the  master's  mind  than  anything 
in  the  picture.  There  is  a  whole  series  of 
Dutch  pictures  of  admirable  quality.  Teniers, 
Both,  Berchem,  Cuyp,  Potter,  Karel  du  Jardin, 
Ostade,  Pynacker,  Van  de  Velde  are  all  excellently 
represented.  The  large  full-length  Goya  portrait 
of  Charles  III  of  Spain,  with  a  dog  borrowed  from 
Don  Balthasar,  claims  to  be  the  original  among 
several  versions  of  a  picture  which  is  said  not  to 
have  been  painted  from  life  and  which  in  any  case 
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cannot  count  very  appreciably  among  Goyas.  The 
full-length  picture  by  Velazquez's  slave  and  pupil, 
Juan  de  Pareja,  is  of  interest.  Two  rather  unequal 
Italian  painters  of  the  16th  century,  Parmigiano 
and  Bassano,  are  both  shown  to  great  advantage. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  more  brilliant  examples 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 

The  pretty  Leonardesque  school-piece  of  Flora(2j) 
brings  back  the  memory  of  a  humorously  character- 
istic episode  in  which  German  Kitltur,  after  coming 
a  particularly  spectacular  cropper,  found  it  easier 
to  sustain  disqualification  than  to  admit  a  personal 
lapse.  It  was  this  picture  which  manifestly  inspired 
Richard  Lucas's  too  famous  bust,  now  at  Berlin. 
I  n  the  same  room  are  some  interestingearly  portraits, 
of  which  the  finest  is  the  beautiful  little  head  of  a  man 
by  Corneille  de  Lyon.  There  is  a  good  version 
of  Francois  Clouet's  Reine  Blanche ;  a  striking 
profile  head  of  an  elderly  man  ascribed  to  Vincenzo 
Foppa  ;  an  elaborately  finished  and  brilliantly  pre- 
served Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by  Bartel  Bruyn  ; 
and  one  of  a  young  man,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Lucas  van  Leyden,  but  which  a  note  to  the  cata- 
logue ascribes  tentatively  to  the  same  Cologne 
master,  though,  even  allowing  for  the  fullest 
change  of  influence  and  development  of  manner, 
it  seems  a  little  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
earlier  effort  by  the  same  hand  as  the  picture  last 
named. 

A  portrait-head  of  extreme  interest  is  that  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  by  Lucas  de  Heere  [Plate  I], 
evidently  from  the  age  and  costume  of  the  sitter 
painted  in  the  earlier  years  of  her  reign,  and  differ- 
ing considerably  from  the  numberless  later  effigies 
which  are  so  often  variants  on  an  achieved  hieratic 
formula.  Much  better  drawn,  constructed,  and 
modelled  than  most  of  these,  it  is  also  much  more 
definite  in  characterization.  It  is  possible  to  trace 
in  it  a  likeness  both  to  Henry  VIII  and  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  though  we  may  believe  that  the  formidable 
father  is  the  more  favoured.  Impulse  and  caution, 
vanity  and  ability,  suppleness  and  obstinacy,  the 
sphinx  and  the  minx,  are  curiously  compacted  in 
this  strange  young  woman's  face,  and  the  picture 
is  a  document  of  high  value. 

The  able  portrait  of  a  young  man  (55),  attributed 
to  Justus  Sustermans,  in  the  intentional  flattening 
of  the  flesh  tones  and  the  uncompromising  blacks 
reminds  one  of  an  early  Manet.  In  the  same 
room  is  a  good  small  Wilkie,  The  Confessional, 
purchased  of  the  artist  in  Pome  by  James  Morrison 
the  year  in  which  it  was  painted,  1827 ;  an  early 
Greuze,  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1759,  of  some 
interest  on  the  technical  side,  and  a  large  full- 
length  Garrick  by  Nathaniel  Dance.  This  may 
be  Dance,  but  is  assuredly  not  Garrick.  There  is 
a  good  Reynolds  self-portrait,  with  a  "cheesiness" 
in  the  texture  which  must  have  fulfilled  all  its 
author's  intentions.  A  pretty  little  portrait  group 
(68)  ascribed  to  Gainsborough  agrees  in  date  and 
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manner  with  the  pictures  of  the  Ipswich  period, 
but  not  in  handling.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  see  in 
the  adjoining  group  by  Francis  Wheatley  the 
portraits  of  George  III  and  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Cumberland,  by  whose  names  it  is  known.  It 
appears  to  be  a  coffee  or  club-house  scene  with 
portraits  of  habitues,  a  particular  emphasis  being 
laid  on  the  commemoration  of  the  waiter,  no 
doubt  a  figure  of  mark.  The  two  great  Turners, 
the  Autumnal  Morning,  or  Thomson's  sEolian  Harp, 
as  it  is  queerly  named,  and  the  Pope's  Villa,  have 
not  been  exhibited  in  public  for  many  years,  but 
are  too  well  known  otherwise  to  need  description. 
They  both  belong  to  the  first  decade  of  the  19th 
century  (1808-9)  and  are  akin  in  other  ways. 
The  first  is  by  far  the  larger,  more  ambitious  and 
grandiose  ;  the  other  has  a  greater  charm,  unity, 
and  perfection  of  achievement.  Of  Turner  there 
is  also  the  famous  large  water-colour  of  Stourhead, 
There  is  only  one  Constable,  but  it  is  the  original 
version  of  the  Lock,  sold  on  the  day  of  the  opening 
of  the  exhibition  (Academy,  1824)  for  150  guineas 
to  Mr.  Morrison,  as  the  satisfied  painter  writes  to 
his  friend,  Archdeacon  Fisher. 

The  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Colnaghi  and  Obach's 
Gallery  is,  of  course,  a  smaller  collection,  but 
very  felicitously  composed.  Foremost  among  its 
attractions  must  rank  the  production  of  a  hitherto 
unknown  Rembrandt  Portrait  of  a  Man,  which  we 
are  told  comes  from  an  English  country  house,  in 
which  it  had  remained  for  over  two  hundred  years. 
It  is  signed  and  dated  1662,  and  therefore  belongs 
to  the  latest  and  greatest  period,  a  year  later 
than  The  Syndics,  and  contemporaneous  with  the 
Old  Man  and  Old  Woman  (from  the  Saumarez 
collection),  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  a  year 
before  Lord  Iveagh's  wonderful  portrait  of  Rem- 
brandt himself.  With  this  dating  the  manner  and 
facture  of  the  picture  on  the  face  of  it  completely 
concur,  the  kinship  being  nearest  to  the  Syndics. 
That  it  is  less  broad  in  effect  is  due  no  doubt  to 
the  fact  that  the  subject  is  a  single  figure  not  a 
group,  and  is  also  probably  a  concession  to  the 
taste  of  the  sitter,  for  the  picture  (unlike  the  other 
two  mentioned)  was  no  doubt  a  commission, 
and  one  of  some  value  to  the  artist  in  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  then  placed.  The  identity 
of  the  sitter  is  apparently  not  known.  He  is  an 
elderly  young  man  of  enigmatic  and  not  over 
sympathetic  personality.  On  his  face  is  fixed  a 
rather  inexpressive  grin,  almost  a  la  La  Tour,  and 
quite  exceptional  in  a  Rembrandt.  We  are  in- 
clined to  the  conviction  that  both  patron  and  artist 
might  really  have  been  better  suited  if  the  commis- 
sion had  been  given  to  Hals.  But  the  picture  is  a 
"  find  "  of  the  first  importance,  on  which  the  owner 
is  greatly  to  be  congratulated.  On  each  side  of 
it  hangs  a  small  masterpiece  by  Metsu,  the  well- 
known  Letter  Writer  and  the  Letter  Received  (in 
many  points  so  like  a  Ver  Meer)  formerly  in  the 
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Hope  collection  and  now  belonging  to  Mr.  Otto 
Beit.  On  the  same  wall  is  a  remarkably  brilliant 
Teniers,  the  interior  which  used  to  be  known  as  Lc 
Chateau  Blanc.  A  convers.ition-piece,  The  Garden 
of  Lore,  by  G.  Van  den  Eckhout,  has  unexpected 
sprightliness  of  motive  handled  in  an  effectively 
picturesque  way  that  reminds  one  somehow  of 
Bonington.  The  pleasant  half-length  portrait  of  a 
boy,  Le  Jeiuie  Dessinateur,  attributed  to  Chardin, 
can  hardly,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  sustain 
the  honour  of  so  great  a  designation.  Nor  does 
The  Card  Party,  an  18th-century  Venetian  conver- 
sation-piece, amusing  and  decorative  in  its  way, 
and  individual  in  its  rather  hot  and  smoky  colour, 
suggest  the  individuality,  the  colour,  or  the  finesse 
of  Pietro  Longhi. 

A  picture  of  special  note  which  is  here  repro- 
duced [Plate  II]  is  the  Ice  Fair,  by  Solomon 
Ruysdael,  dated  1653,  the  subject  and  lively 
treatment  of  which,  though  not  the  manner,  recall 
the  pictures  of  Hendrick  Avercamp.  Masterly  in 
breadth,  justness,  and  unity  of  effect,  it  has  a 
delightful  vivacity  of  observation  in  the  little 
figures  scattered  over  their  frozen  playground 
under  a  vast  expanse  of  winter  afternoon  sky,  full 
of  light  and  colour,  and  moving  swiftly  with 
them.  To  the  important  Turner,  Campo  Santo, 
Venice,  so  brilliant  in  condition,  no  more  than  a 
mere  reference  need  be  made,  as  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed more  fully  in  these  columns  on  another 
occasion.  There  are  two  good  Raeburn  portraits 
of  the  later  time,  Alexander  Carre  of  Caverse  and 
his  wife,  in  which  one  may  once  more  note  the 
accustomed  cleverness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
draperies,  especially  the   lady's   transparent   lace 


shawl.  There  is  also  a  delightful  rapid  impres- 
sionist sketch  of  a  child  by  Pomney,  for  which 
one  would  be  ready  to  barter  half-a-dozen  of  his 
parade  portraits  of  fashionable  beauties.  And  there 
is  .1  Gainsborough  [Plate  III]  whose  quality  and 
condition  are  equally  fine,  the  portrait  of  Robi  it 
Trevor,  Viscount  Hampden,  who  was  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague  1739-46,  and  died  in  1783. 
The  picture  seems  to  have  been  painted  a  year  or 
two  before  this  date,  and  is  in  the  loose  flaky 
liquid  manner  of  Gainsborough's  later  heads, 
with  something  of  a  pastel  effect.  Though,  per- 
haps, not  quite  so  wonderful  a  thing  as  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  this 
picture  would  stand  well  beside  it.  The  old 
diplomatist  en  retraite,  mild  and  wary,  with  his 
rather  tired  eyes,  and  the  china-like  complexion 
of  well-preserved  age,  his  plum-coloured  coat  and 
lace  ruffles,  and  his  freshly  dressed  wig  of  a 
bygone  cut,  subsists  for  us  by  the  necromancy 
of  Gainsborough  with  all  the  actuality  and  possi- 
bly a  touch  of  the  irony,  though  certainly  a  good 
deal  more  than  the  sympathy  of  a  page  of  Horace 
Walpole. 

Two  adjoining  rooms  are  filled  with  a  series  of 
decorative  paintings  by  the  late  Charles  Conder, 
and  a  good  collection  of  old  fans,  French,  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  of  the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 
We  may  here  note  how  even  in  work  of  so  re- 
stricted a  convention  national  character  tells  ;  and 
also  how  the  tepid  pseudo-classicism  of  the 
English  work  anticipates  the  frigid  pseudo- 
classicism  of  the  French.  The  so-called  "Empire" 
style,  for  good  or  for  ill,  was  really  an  English 
invention. 


NOTES  ON  PICTURES  IN  THE  ROYAL   COLLECTIONS— XXX 
BY  LIONEL  CUST  AND  F.  JOS.  VAN  DEN  BRANDEN 


PAINTINGS  BY  JOOST  AND  CORNELIS 
VAN  CLEVE— No.  I 

jMONG  the    paintings    that   have    re- 
mained in  the  royal  collection  from  the 
[days  of  the  Tudors  are  two  well-known 
1  companion  portraits,  now  hanging  in 

1  the  picture  gallery  at  Windsor  Castle, 

recognized  from  the  earliest  days  as  the  portraits 
of  Sotto  Cleef  (or  Cleef  the  Fool)  and  his  wife 
[Plate  I,  a,  b].  This  painter  was  usually  known 
as  Josse  or  Joost  van  Cleef,  or  van  Cleve,  and  several 
portraits  in  the  style  of  Quentin  Matsys  and  Antonio 
Moro  have  borne  this  name  in  a  tentative  way, 
while  others,  which  resemble  more  closely  the 
Franco-Flemish  portraits  of  the  so-called  Clouet 
school  in  France,  have  also  been  given  to  an  artist 
of  the  same  name.  The  researches  of  later  years, 
notably  those  ]of  Prof.  Hulin  de  Loo  and  Dr. 
Friedlander,  have  gone  far  to  establish  the  fact  that 
there  were  certainly  two  painters  at  Antwerp  with 


the  family  name  of  van  Cleef  or  van  Cleve,  and 
that  they  were  father  and  son.  It  appeared  also 
from  these  investigations  that  the  elder  van  Cleef 
was  correctly  described  as  Joost  van  Cleef,  his  real 
name  being  van  der  Beke,  and  that  Sotto  Cleef, 
the  crazy  portrait-painter,  was  his  son.  This 
information  was  used  by  me  in  preparing  the 
introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition  of 
early  English  portraiture  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  in  1909,  and  it  was  there  suggested  that 
the  name  of  the  son,  the  mad  painter,  was  really 
Cornells,  and  not  Joost  as  usually  stated. 

The  lamentable  events  at  Antwerp  which  have 
compelled  our  learned  friend  and  fellow-worker, 
M.  F.  J.  van  den  Branden,  archivist  of  that  city, 
to  seek  refuge  in  London  has  enabled  us  to  obtain 
certain  definite  facts  about  the  Joost  and  Cornells 
van  der  Beke,  or  van  Cleef,  which  are  appended 
in  his  own  words  to  my  remarks. 

It  has  now  been   generally  accepted  that  the 
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father,  Joost  van  der  Beke,  is  identical  with  the 
painter  known  for  so  long  as  the  "  Master  of  the 
Death  of  Mary",  from  the  well-known  triptych  at 
Cologne,  and  the  original  painting  of  the  same 
subject  at  Munich.  To  this  apparently  prolific 
artist  have  been  assigned  numerous  paintings  of  a 
class  familiar  to  students,  Madonnas  in  the  manner 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Luini,  and  Holy  Families 
of  a  special  type,  the  production  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  due  to  a  working  atelier.  If  the  former 
heomrdesque  Madonnas  are  by  Joost  van  der  Beke 
it  is  clear  that  he  must  have  visited  Italy,  certainly 
Milan,  and  perhaps  other  cities  in  north  Italy  such 
as  Parma.  This  Italian,  especially  the  Milanese, 
influence  makes  it  the  more  possible  to  connect 
him  with  a  series  of  portraits  which  show  a  blend- 
ing of  the  Milanese  school  with  that  of  Jean 
Gossart  of  Maubeuge,  and  are  closely  related  to 
those  of  the  Clouet  school  at  Paris,  Lyons  and 
Fontainebleau  ;  so  much  so  that  certain  portraits 
have  been  assigned  from  time  to  time  to  Leonardo, 
Joost  van  Cleef  and  Jehan  Perreal  of  Paris,  without 
any  definite  conclusion  being  arrived  at  as  to  the 
real  artist.  (These  portraits  have  been  mentioned 
more  than  once  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here.) 

Cleves  being  a  country  somewhat  removed  from 
the  main  trade  routes  of  early  days,  the  principal  of 
which  was  the  Rhine,  had  no  doubt  a  school  of 
painters  of  its  own.  These  painters  would, however, 
be  likely  to  remove,  either  for  their  education  or  for 
a  better  employment  of  their  skill,  to  busier  centres, 
such  as  Antwerp  or  Cologne,  in  which  cities 
picture  factories  existed,  or  could  be  set  up  with 
greater  ease  and  profit.  Artists  coming  from  out- 
lying towns  were  often  known  by  their  town 
designations,  so  that  the  surname  Van  Cleef  or  of 
Cleves  did  not  denote  with  any  certainty  that  the 
persons  bearing  this  name  were  related  to  each 
other.  It  will  be  seen  from  M.  van  den  Branden's 
statements  that  at  Antwerp  there  was  only  one 
painter  called  Joost  van  Cleef,  and  that  his  son 
was  Cornells.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
there  was  no  other  native  painter  at  Cleves  who 
bore  the  christian  name  Joost,  or  that  every  artist 
of  this  name  should  be  identified  with  Joost  van 
der  Beke  of  Antwerp.  The  truth  must  be  learnt 
from  the  paintings  which  can  safely  be  assigned 
to  him,  and  thus  establish  not  only  his  identity, 
but  the  extent  and  character  of  his  work.  Is 
it  possible,  therefore,  to  group  the  Italianized 
Madonnas  and  the  other  works  assigned  to  the 
"  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary"  including  certain 
portraits,  which  can  with  certainty  be  assigned  to 
the  Antwerp  school,  with  the  Italianized  and  other 
products  of  this  painter,  who  appears  to  have 
worked  at  one  time  in  France  and  possibly  in 
England,  and  shows  so  much  affinity  to  the 
Clouet  school,  and  even  to  that  of  Holbein  ?  It 
is  clear  that  the  portraits  painted  by  the  son,  Sotto 
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Cleef,  can  be  distinguished  with  less  difficulty,  the 
portraits  of  himself  and  his  wife  at  Windsor  Castle, 
and  another  portrait  of  himself  in  the  collection  of 
Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  at  Althorp  being  guides  to  his 
peculiar  and  forcible  style. 

In  the  same  gallery  at  Windsor  Castle  there  hangs 
an  interesting  painting  of  The  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  [Plate  II,  c],  so  Italian  in  its  influence 
that  for  many  years  it  bore  the  name  of  Correggio. 
It  is  clearly,  however,  a  Flemish  painting  of  the 
Antwerp  school,  and  was  assigned  some  years  back 
with  confidence  to  Joost  van  der  Beke,  or  Van 
Cleef.  The  painting,  however,  seems  to  belong  to  a 
different  hand,  and  to  be  rather  later  date  than  Joost 
van  Cleef  as  the  "  Master  of  the  Death  of  Mary  ". 
The  S.  Joseph  in  the  group  is  evidently  a  portrait, 
and  in  itself  suggests  the  work  of  the  younger  Van 
Cleef.  It  would  be  unlikely  that  Cornells  van  Cleef 
should  confine  himself  entirely  to  portrait-painting, 
for  the  painting  of  similar  machines  for  devout 
purposes  was  as  lucrative  a  trade  as  that  of  por- 
traiture, and  especially  at  Antwerp.  The  eclectic 
nature  of  the  composition  suggests  the  hand  of  a 
less  accomplished  masfer  than  he  who  produced 
The  Death  of  Mary  at  Munich. 

The  details  concerning  the  life  and  death  of 
Cornells  van  Cleef  now  given  by  M.  van  den 
Branden  will  afford  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the 
very  important  series  of  portraits  which  have 
lately  been  assigned  to  Sotto  Cleef.  If  they  can  all 
be  assigned  to  him,  he  must  take  a  high  rank  in  the 
history  of  painting,  in  spite  of  his  unfortunate  end. 
We  shall  hope  to  return  to  this  subject  on  some 
later  occasion.  l.  c. 

NO.  II 

I  was  busy  taking  and  arranging  notes  from  our 
unpublished  archives,  when  the  bursting  of  shells 
over  my  roof  in  Antwerp  revealed  to  me  that  calm 
and  secluded  work  was  no  longer  to  be  thought 
of,  and  that  it  was  time  for  me  and  my  unfortunate 
family  to  seek  in  flight  the  refuge  which  our  old 
home  could  no  longer  afford  us.  Since  I  am  an 
old  man,  and  shall  perhaps  find  my  house  destroyed 
with  all  my  historical  works  on  the  fine  arts  and 
the  numerous  notes  which  I  have  made  during 
my  long  course  as  an  archivist,  I  may  perhaps 
publish  in  this  art-loving  city  of  London  the  data 
which  I  have  collected  concerning  the  subjects  of 
the  present  inquiry. 

During  the  last  three  centuries  the  learned  critics 
and  connoisseurs  of  Europe  have  constantly  been 
inquiring  who  the  master-painter  really  was  who 
is  known  under  the  Flemish  nickname  Zotten  van 
Cleve,  "Van  Cleve  the  mad",  and  painted  in  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century  many  remarkable 
portraits  of  which  notable  examples  still  remain 
in  certain  well-stored  collections,  especially  in 
England.  Many  critics,  myself  included,  mistook 
him  for  the  painter  Joos  van  Cleve,  who  played 
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a   prominent    part   in   our   Antwerp   guild    of   S. 
Luke. 

Joos  van  Cleve  was  highly  esteemed  by  his 
contemporaries,  amongst  whom  was  the  Floren- 
tine, Ludovico  Guicciardini,  a  merchant  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Antwerp,  and  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  "History  of  the  Netherlands",  in 
winch  he  gives  a  description  of  the  already  famous 
merchant  city.  Another  later  admirer  was 
Dominicus  Lampsonius,  the  painter  and  poet 
who  addressed  to  Joos  van  Cleve  live  laudatory 
Latin  verses  in  which  he  laments  the  madness  of 
Van  Cleve's  son  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  art. 
Carel  van  Mander,  the  biographer  of  the  16th- 
century  artists,  also  mentions  him.  Although 
Van  Mander  consulted  our  "  Liggeren "  of  the 
guild  of  S.  Luke,  made  careful  inquiries  from  the 
children  and  relatives  of  deceased  masters  in 
order  to  attain  precision  in  writing  his  well-known 
"Schilder-Boek",  and  also  knew  Lampsonius's 
verses,  he  nevertheless  fell  into  a  great  mistake 
and  supposed  that  it  was  Joos  the  father  who  was 
mad  instead  of  his  son.  This  error  has  survived 
ever  since  through  our  present  authorities  on  art 
having  followed  Van  Mander  in  his  misreading  of 
Lampsonius's  verses.  When  I  wrote  my  "  Geschie- 
denis  der  Antwerpsche  Schilderschool "  I  dis- 
covered that  Van  Mander  was  wrong  in  stating, 
as  he  does,  that  Joos  van  Cleve  was  suddenly 
stricken  mad  in  London  during  the  summer  of 
1554,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
Tudor  with  King  Philip  II  of  Spain.  Later  I 
discovered  the  testament  of  Joos  van  Cleve  made 
on  his  deathbed  and  dated  10th  November,  1540, 
and  later  still  proof  that  his  widow  was  summoned 
before  the  magistrate  of  Antwerp  on  the  4th  Feb- 
ruary, 1542,  to  receive  authority  to  proceed  with 
the  sale  of  her  husband's  effects.  Moreover, 
portraits  are  stdl  extant  painted  by  "  Zotten  van 
Cleve "  and  dated  later  than  the  death  of  Joos 
van  Cleve. 

To  prevent  fruitless  discussion  I  should  state- 
here  definitely  that  only  one  Joos  van  Cleve  is 
known  in  the  history  of  Antwerp  painters.  I  give 
here  a  concise  sketch  of  his  life.  His  family 
name  was  correctly  Van  der  Beke,  for  he  is  so 
called  many  times  in  the  archives  of  Antwerp 
("Scabinalis  protocola;").  He  is  referred  to  oftenest 
in  those  records  as  "  Joos  van  der  Beke,  alias  Van 
Cleve",  because  he  was  a  bastard,  and  for  a  long 
time  bore  his  mother's  maiden  name.  He  was 
born  about  1490,  and  in  15 11  was  already  past 
master  of  the  Antwerp  guild  of  S.  Luke.  As  an 
artist  he  distinguished  himself  by  painting  saints 
and  angels,  and  in  particular  The  Death  of  the 
Virgin,  a  subject  very  often  found  in  the  collections 
of  wealthy  amateurs  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 
He  worked  in  the  manner  of  the  leading  master  of 
his  day,  Quinten  Matsys,  of  whose  school  he  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  pupils.    In  1520,  when 
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toos  van  der  Beke,  otitis  Van  Clew,  was  chosen 
y  the  magistrate  of  Antwerp,  dean  of  the  famous 
guild  of  S.  Luke,  he  used  his  high  position  to 
extol  Quinten  Matsys,  and  promote  Ins  honour 
and  esteem  among  their  contemporary  artists. 
The  same  year  Quinten  Matsys,  then  an  old  man, 
presented  to  his  colleagues  a  composition  of  his 
own,  S.  Luke  Painting  the  Virgin,  together  with  his 
portrait,  also  painted  by  himself.  After  the  in- 
stalment of  these  masterpieces  in  the  hall  of  the 
guild,  a  great  banquet  was  given  in  honour  of 
the  venerable  donor. 

Joos  van  der  Beke  had  married  the  previous 
year  (1519)  a  young  woman  possessed  of  some 
means,  by  name  Anna  Vyts.  In  May  1520  she  bore 
him  a  son,  who  received  the  name  of  Cornells,  and 
two  years  later  a  daughter,  who  received  the  name 
of  Jozyne.  From  the  portraits  painted  later  by 
himself  we  see  that  this  Cornells  van  der  Beke,  son 
of  Joos,  grew  up  to  be  a  sturdy  young  man,  and 
as  a  student  with  his  father  gave  extraordinary 
evidence  of  his  aptitude  for  the  art  of  painting. 

The  atelier  of  Master  Joos  van  Cleve,  where  he 
gave  lessons  in  painting,  was  close  to  the  chapel 
"  des  Graces",  which  exists  up  to  the  present  time. 
On  the  27th  March,  1528,  Joos  van  Cleve  bought 
from  his  wife's  parents  the  house  called  "  Het 
Exterken",  situated  close  to  the  "  Koepoort- 
brugge  ",  in  Antwerp,  where  she  died  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  the  two  children  already  named. 
The  state  of  widowhood  does  not  seem  to  have 
suited  Joos  van  Cleve,  for  he  took  a  second  wife, 
Katlyne  van  Mispelteeren,  but  she  bore  him  no 
children.  While  still  married  to  her,  he  made  his 
testament  on  his  death-bed  on  the  10th  of 
November  1540,  and  it  was  witnessed  by  the  famous 
painter,  sculptor  and  writer,  Peter  Coeck  of  Alost 
whose  signature  appears  upon  it.  The  dying  man 
bequeathed  his  whole  property  to  his  wife,  Katlyne, 
and  the  children  of  his  first  marriage  except  a  small 
legacy  which  he  reserved  for  a  bastard  daughter. 
He  did  not  apparently  leave  a  large  fortune,  for  on 
the  4th  of  February,  1542,  his  widow  was  compelled 
to  sell  her  house  "  Het  Exterken"  and  it  is  evident 
from  the  names  of  the  guardians  of  the  children, 
still  minors,  that  they  had  no  connexion  whatever 
with  any  of  the  numerous  contemporary  artists  in 
Antwerp  who  bore  the  name  of  van  Cleve  or  van 
Cleef. 

The  son  Cornells  van  der  Beke,  alias  van  Cleve, 
who  was  not  yet  21  years  of  age,  was  already  a  very 
clever  and  prominent  artist,  as  indeed  we  still  regard 
him,  for  last  summer  (19 14)  the  Museum  of  Antwerp 
bought  for  the  sum  of  54,000  francs  a  portrait 
painted  by  him  on  which  the  date  1543  can  still  be 
clearly  read.  It  is  areally  finely  drawn  and  delicately 
finished  portrait  of  a  man,  well  lit  and  of  beautiful 
colour,  in  facta  production  which  deserves  to  rank 
as  a  masterpiece. 

Cornells  van  Cleve  had  little  or  no  aptitude  for 
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composition  and  therefore  betook  himself  to 
painting  portraits,  in  which  he  soon  excelled.  His 
artistic  work  must  have  been  handsomely  paid,  for 
he  had  very  soon  earned  enough  to  enable  him  to 
buy  two  houses  in  the  "  Koningstraat ". 

Relying  on  his  own  remarkable  powers,  he 
sought  out  the  wealthiest  and  most  eminent 
persons  of  his  own  country  and  painted  their 
portraits,  and  was  thus  encouraged  to  go  to  the 
artistic  court  of  England  to  exhibit  his  talents  and 
try  his  fortune  there.  Although  he  was  married 
and  the  father  of  a  daughter,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  cross  the  seas.  This  voyage  to  England  did 
not  take  place  in  1554,  as  Van  Mander  states.  It 
was  not  until  a  year  later  that  he  sold  one  of  his 
houses  in  the  "  Koning  straat  "  to  provide  for  his 
travelling  expenses.  However,  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  appointment  of  official  portrait  painter 
to  the  court  of  England  and  to  sell  his  works  there 
proved  a  failure,  and  indeed  had  a  fatal  issue  for  him. 

The  young  Flemish  painter  was  a  stranger  in 
England,  and  failed  to  win  sympathy  and  interest. 
Just  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  England  a  very 
large  number  of  Italian  works  of  art  were  being 
brought  to  the  notice  of  English  collectors,  and 
this  prevented  the  distinguished  Antwerp  master 
from  gaining  a  just  appreciation  for  his  portraits. 
The  illustrious  Utrecht  portrait  painter,  Antonio 
Moro,  who  was  then  regarded  by  the  court  of 
England  as  the  highest  authority  on  painting,  did 
not  succeed  in  drawing  attention  to  the  fine  work 
of  his  brother  artist.  This  indifference  wounded 
the  young  painter  deeply.  He  had  spent  a  great 
part  of  his  property  on  his  efforts  to  reach  the 
court  of  England,  and  found  himself  rejected 
without  even  having  been  given  a  fair  chance. 
He  accused  the  all-powerful  Moro  of  being  the 
cause  of  his  failure,  his  ill-luck,  and  his  undeserved 
rejection  ;  he  made  Moro  generally  responsible 
for  his  ruined  future.  The  misery  of  his  position 
affected  his  brain,  and  he  wrongfully  accused 
Moro  of  having  played  him  false,  and  of  having 
treated  him  in  a  cowardly  manner.     He  grossly 

CAREL  VAN  DER  PLUIJM 
BY  J.  O.  KRONIG 

A  LITTLE  KNOWN  FOLLOWER  OF  REM- 
BRANDT 

>UR  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
[Rembrandt's  pupils  before  1645  is 
[fairly  complete.  We  cannot  say  so  of 
.the  work  of  those  who  visited  his  studio 
j  after  1645.  This  can  probably  be  attri- 
buted to  the  few  signed  pictures  which  are  known 
of  these  pupils  and  to  the  fact  that  unfortunately 
attempts  have  been  made  to  turn  their  work  into 
Rembrandt's  by  adding  his  signature.  This  was 
also  the  case  with  the  picture  reproduced  here,  The 
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insulted  his  distinguished  confrere,  accusing  him 
of  making  ill  use  of  his  influence  at  Court, 
insinuating  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  him 
to  return  to  Utrecht  and  guard  his  wife  against 
the  monks  there.  When  the  insulted  Moro  made 
an  assault  upon  the  traducer  of  his  wife's  honour, 
Cleve  sprang  aside  and  took  refuge  under  a  table 
where  he  continued  reviling  and  mocking  his 
assailant,  until  his  demoniac  laughter  convinced 
Moro  that  he  had  become  insane.  Ill  success  had 
indeed  made  a  raving  madman  of  the  poor  artist. 
All  kinds  of  medical  expedients  were  applied 
without  any  effect.  He  spoilt  his  fine  pictures  by 
retouching  them,  and  painted  the  reverse  of  his 
canvases,  declaring  that  the  backs  of  his  subjects 
ought  also  to  be  represented.  On  one  occasion 
when  left  to  himself,  he  varnished  his  hat  and 
mantle  and  was  found  thus  lacquered  running 
about  the  streets  of  London. 

Though  the  poor  lunatic  was  tended  with  much 
compassion  and  given  every  possible  assistance, 
the  state  of  his  mind  showed  no  improvement. 
During  three  years  he  was  kept  in  London  in  the 
hope  of  sending  him  back  to  his  country  cured, 
but  all  endeavours  were  unhappily  without  avail. 
Eventually,  in  1560,  he  was  sent  back  to  Antwerp, 
where  his  step-mother  Katlyne  van  Mispelteeren 
took  charge  of  him.  The  medical  attendance  he 
received,  the  affection  of  his  relatives  and  inter- 
course with  his  friends  entirely  failed  to  bring  him 
back  to  sanity,  and  the  terrible  name  of  "Zotten 
van  Cleve"  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  ever  since 
by  his  brothers  in  art. 

The  unhappy  man  naturally  fell  into  deeper 
and  deeper  poverty.  All  his  property  was  turned 
into  money  for  his  maintenance,  and  the  official 
records  of  the  sales  describe  him  as :  "  Cornelis  van 
der  Beke,  alias  van  Cleve,  painter  and  mad  ".  His 
only  daughter  was  married  to  a  merchant,  who  in 
course  of  time  was  appointed  in  1564  by  the 
magistrate  of  Antwerp  as  his  guardian.  This  is 
the  last  mention  of  Cornelis  van  Cleve  before  his 
death,  which  is  registered  in  1567.      F.  J.  v.  d.  b. 


Parable  0)  the  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard.  In  my 
catalogue  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  paintings  in  the 
collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook  at  Richmond,  I 
ascribed  this  picture  to  Carel  van  der  Pluijm, 
and  now,  during  the  process  of  a  recent  restoration, 
that  painter's  signature  has  appeared  underneath 
Rembrandt's  name. 

It  is  not  known  when  Carel  van  der  Pluijm  was 
born.  He  married  at  Leiden,  in  1651,  Adriaentge 
Evertsdr.  Schuijl.  He  was  a  relative  of  Rembrandt 
and  one  of  Titus's  guardians  during  his  minority. 
In  1648  we  find  him  at  Leiden  as  a  member  of  the 
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RK  K  COOK,  PART.) 

VAN   DER   PLl'U.M 


Guild  of  S.  Luke,  of  which  he  w.is  chief  from 
1652-1655.  He  was  also  one  of  the  forty  members 
0l  the  town  council.  From  all  this  we  may  fairly 
well  assume  that  he  was  a  noted  person  in  social 
life.  He  was  buried  on  the  26th  of  February,  1672, 
at  Leiden  in  the  church  of  S.  Peter.1 

To  judge  by  the  analogy  between  his  work  and 
the  work  of  Rembrandt  about  1650  he  probably 
visited  the  master's  studio  about  that  time.  Van 
der  Pluijm,  however,  could  approach  his  teacher 
only  superficially.  1  lis  art  is  devoid  of  all  inner  life. 
There  is  no  action  in  his  figures  and  we  feel  he 
has  not  been  able  to  detacli  himself  from  his 
models.  His  handling  is  hesitating,  his  modelling 
loose  and  his  drawing  betrays  some  weakness.  At 
his  best  he  is  as  a  colourist  revealing  a  fine  taste 
for  combination  and  for  infusing  light  into  his 
pictures.  I  have  seen  only  a  few  paintings  by 
Card  van  der  Pluijm. 

1st.  The  picture  reproduced  here  representing 
The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Frederick  Cook  (N0.312).  Panel,  17^  in.  x  21 J  in. 

2nd.     A  picture  signed  and  dated  1655  represent- 


1  Kindly  communicated  by  Dr.  J.  Obcrvoorde,  archivist  of 
Leiden. 

REVIEWS 

Beitragezir  KunstgeschichteSiebenbcrgen's;  von V. Roth, 
mit  U5  Abbild.  auf.  61  Taf.  Strassburgh  (Heitz),  "  Studien 
zur  Deutschen  Kunstgeschichte  ".  Heft  170.  M.  30. 
The  group  of  churches  dealt  with  in  Dr.  Victor 
Roth's  book  is  representative  of  a  distinct  phase  of 
Magyar  art.  The  various  works  described  include 
paintings  (mural  and  on  panels),  statuary,  pulpits, 
chalices,  sacrament-houses,  piscinas,  doors  and 
doorways,  monuments  and  baptismal  fonts.  The 
doorways  are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  their 
orders  and  the  chalices  by  their  ill-regulated  pro- 
portions. They  are  too  high,  and  their  bowls  too 
capacious.  The  most  remarkable  objects  of  all, 
however,  are  the  taujbecken,  fonts  cast  in  metal,  the 
outline  of  which  somehow  recalls  that  of  the 
communion  cups  introduced  into  our  own  country 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  replace  the 
"superstitious"  chalices  formerly  in  use  at  the 
service  of  the  Mass.  Dr.  Roth  illustrates  nine 
examples  of  this  unusual  type  of  font.  The  earliest 
instances  enumerated  are  attributed  by  him  to  the 
14th  century,  but  those  actually  bearing  a  date  upon 
them  range  from  the  font  at  Alzen,  1404,  to  that  at 
Klein-Schelken,  1477.  Four  plates  are  devoted  to 
exhibiting  nearly  thirty  varieties  of  medallions  and 
other  relief  ornaments,  with  which  the  surface  of 
the  metal  fonts  of  Hermannstadt,  Schlassburg  and 
Mediasch  are  ornamented.  These  embellishments 
strongly  resemble  the  devices  which  are  of  common 
occurrence  on  mediaeval  bells  ;  nor  does  this  cir- 
cumstance occasion  any  surprise  when  one  learns 
that  the   vessels  in  question  are  themselves  the 


Card  van  der  Pluijm 

ing  A  Philosopher,  now  in  the  museum  at  Leiden. 
He  is  seen  in  profile  reading  at  a  table  near  a 
chimney.  He  wears  an  olive-green  coat  and  a  red 
silk  cap.  On  the  table  are  a  skull  and  some  books. 
A  mirror  with  a  gilt  frame  hangs  on  the  wall.  In 
the  left  corner  a  dark  curtain  hangs  from  a  rod. 
Panel,  21  \  in.  x  163  in. 

3rd.  A  picture  representing  an  oriental  wearing 
a  red  costume.  He  is  seated  at  a  table  facing  tin- 
spectator.  This  painting  wis  ascribed  to  Govert 
Flinck  by  the  owner,  Mr.  L.  Bourgeois,  in  New 
York.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  more  probably  a 
work  by  van  der  Pluijm  from  its  great  resemblance 
to  the  pictures  mentioned  above. 

4th.  A  picture  representing  a  nearly  full  length 
bust  of  an  old  man  in  brown  reading  a  book  half 
facing  the  spectator.  On  the  book  stands  the 
christian  name  of  the  painter  (coll.  Dr.  Stillwell, 
in  New  York).  From  this  picture  it  appears  that 
small  dimensions  suited  best  van  der  Pluijm's 
capacity. 

At  one  of  the  July  auctions,  191 2,  at  Christie's 
a   picture    was    sold   with    van    i/^^ 
der     Pluijm's     monogram    and    jf//£»  « 
dated    1659.      It  represented    a  ^Ejf {A* 
Money  Changer.  W      ^2 
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work  of  bell-founders.  The  numerous  half-tone 
illustrations,  occupying  sixty-one  plates,  are  of 
extremely  poor  quality  and  quite  unworthy  of  the 
high  standard  normally  maintained  in  this  excellent 
series  of  monographs.  The  book  is  furnished  with 
an  ample  index.  A.  v. 

Lauren-t    Delvaux,    1696-1777;    par    Georges    Wili.ami: 
Brussels  (Van  Oest),  Sfr. 

Probably  very  few  Englishmen  have  ever  heard 
of  Delvaux  though  his  work  ought  to  be  of  interest 
to  those  who  are  inquisitive  about  the  history  of 
British  sculpture,  because  of  its  connexion  with 
the  work  of  Scheemakers,  to  whom  he  was  assistant, 
and  with  that  of  Joseph  Wilton,  who  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  Delvaux  himself  executed  a  considerable 
amount  of  sculpture  for  private  patrons  in  England, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Dukes  of  Bedford, 
Buckingham,  and  Northumberland  ;  for  the  latter 
he  executed  the  bronze  lion  about  which  so  many 
amazing  stories  circulated  when  it  formerly  stood 
on  the  top  of  Northumberland  House,  and  which  is 
now  at  Syon  House.  But  of  course  he  did  some  of 
his  work  in  Italy,  and  most  in  Belgium  where  he 
died  in  1778.  Belgians  are  proud  of  their  native 
sculptors,  dead  and  living,  and  publishers  like  the 
enterprising  and  energetic  house  of  Van  Oest 
encourage  the  study  of  their  art  by  issuing  fully 
illustrated  biographies  like  the  present  volume. 
Even  students  who  are  familiar  with  the  chief 
works  of  Delvaux,  like  the  pulpits  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Ghent,  and  the  collegiate  church  at  Nivelles,  and 
also  the  Hercules  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  at 
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the  Brussels  Museum,  must  be  surprised  to  learn 
what  a  great  amount  of  work  the  sculptor  produced 
not   only  in   Belgium  and  England  but  also   in 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

[Publications,  the  price  of  which  should  always  be  stated,  cannot 
of  the  previous  month.     Brief  notes  will  not 
Abdulla  and  Co.,  London. 

The  "  Abdulla  "  Almanack,  1915  ;  Is.  4d. 

This  is  an  almanack  for  the  wall  issued  by  the  "  cigarette 
specialists"  ;  illustrated  in  colour  by  Mr.  Norman  Wilkin- 
son and  Mr.  Lionel  Edwards,  and  in  black-and-white  by 
Mr.  Maurice  Greiffcnhagen,  Mr.  L.  Raven  Hill,  and  other 
well-known  artists.  Messrs.  Abdulla  bear  all  expenses  of 
production,  deduct  4d.  per  copy  for  distribution,  and  give 
Is.  per  copy  to  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 
A.  and  C.  Black,  London. 

Imperialism  and  Patriotism  and  the  European  Crisis,  MCMXIV. 
The  Artist's  Sketch-book  Series,  each  containing  24  repro- 
ductions  from   pencil   drawings  ;    Windsor  and  Eton,  by 
Fred.  Richards  ;  Harrow,  by  W.  M.  Keesey  ;  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  by  R.J.  S.  Bertram  ;   is.  net  each. 
Batsford  Ltd.,  London. 
The  Library  of  Decorative  Art.     1 — Decoration  in  England, 
from  1660  to  1770;  II — Furniture  in  England,  from  1660 
to  1770,  by  Francis  Lenygon  ;   III — Tapestry  weaving  in 
England,  from  the  earliest  times  to'  the  end  of  the  18th 
cent.;  folio,  with  numerous  illustrations,  Vol.  1-11,  £2  each, 
Vol.  in  £1  ios.  net.,  set  of  3  £5  5s. 
"  Country  Life  ",  London. 
Grinling  Gibbons  and  the  Woodwork  of  his  age  (1648-1720), 
by  H.  Avray  Tipping,  f.s.a.,  about  250  illust.  ;    buckram. 
25s.,  half  morocco,  35s.  net. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Co.,  Garden  City,  New  York. 
The  Art  of  the  Low  Countries,  studies  by  W.  R.  Valentiner, 
trans,  by  Mrs.  Schuyler  van  Rensselaer  ;  83  illust.,  $250  net. 
Duckworth  and  Co.,  London. 
Masters  of  Painting  ;  Botticelli,  by  Julia  Cartwright — Raphael, 
by  Julia  Cartwright — Holbein,  by  Ford  Madox  Hueffer — ■ 
G.    F.   Watts,    by   G.    K.   Chesterton — 32    photogravures, 
3s.  6d.  net  each. 

Reissues  of  the  1905  editions,  the  "  Watts  "   being  re- 
issued for  the  4th  time.    Messrs.  Duckworth  claim   to  be 
the  first  English  publishers  to  illustrate  with  photogravures 
books  at  popular  prices. 
Fisher  Unwin,  London. 

Religion  and  Art  ;  by  Allessandro  della  Seta,  trans,  by  Marion 
C.  Harrison,  with  a  preface  by  Eugenie  Strong  ;  200  illust., 
21s.  net. 
Our  Villa  in  Italy;  by  Joseph  Lucas,  illust.,  2nd,  revised  ed., 
5s.  net. 
Fouus,  London,  Edinburgh  ;  Roy  Phillips,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Haunts  of   Old   London,  being  25  etchings  of   literary  and 
historical  London  in  photogravure,  by  Joseph  Pennell,  N.P. 
Gyldendalske  Boghandel,  Copenhagen. 
Kunstmuscets  Aarsskrift  1. 

We  welcome  the  first  number  of  a  well  produced  and 
well  illustrated  annual  devoted  to  the  Museum  of  Art  in 
Copenhagen. 
II. M.  Stationery  Office. 

Victoria   and  Albert   Museum   portfolios ;   Tapestries  Pt.   I, 
3  pi.  half-tone,  Pt.  2,  3  pi.  collotype,  6d.  each. 
With  brief  notes. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  London. 
The  Glory  of  Belgium,  illustrations  in  colour  by  \V.  L.  Bruck- 
man  [text  by  Roger  Ingpen]  ;  £1  net. 

This  should  be  regarded  as  a  Christmas  book  for  those 
who  wish   to  learn  from   the  text  something  about  11  less 
known  Belgian  cities  anil  more  about  the  (>  best  known. 
Mauv  of  the  colour-prints  are  rather   ornamental    than 
illustrative,    the  subjects  though    iiatiiralistically  treated 
having  slight  relation  to  the  text. 
(I)  How   to   Study  the  Old  Masters  ;  (2)  How  to  Study  the 
Modern  Painters  ;  by  Chas.  H.  Caffin  ;  illust.,  5s.  net  each. 
Lee  Warner,  London. 

Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland,  by   Lewis  Carroll,  illust. 


Italy.  This  is  carefully  and  copiously  illustrated. 
The  book  is  not  a  critical  study  of  the  artist's  work, 
but  is  purely  a  biography  and  an  excellent  one.    F.G. 


be  included  here  unless  they  have  been  delivered  before  the  i6lh 
preclude  the  publication  of  longer  reviews.] 

by  John  Tenniel  (Riccardi  Press  Book)  [in  3  forms,  as  usual, 
15s.,  21s.,  £12  12s.  net  respectively.] 

This  is  an  exact  reprint  of  the  original  book,  by  arrange- 
ment with    Messrs.    Maanillan,    on    hand-made    paper. 
Though    Tenniel's    drawings    appear  line  for    line,    the 
superior  paper  does  not  suit  them  so  well  as  the  smoother 
on  which  they  were  first  printed. 
A  Syrup  of  the  Bees,  Vol.  xi  ("The  Indian  Stories  of  F.  W. 
Bain",   in   11   vols.);  edit.  limited  to   500  sets  printed  on 
paper  ;  boards,  £6  12s.  6d.  per  set  ;  natural  grain  parchment, 
£11   is.  net  per  set. 

This  collection,  originally  limited  to  10  volumes,  is  now 
increased  to  11,  and  the  price  for  the  whole  is  consequently 
raised  proportionately. 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 
The  Excavations  at  Babylon  ;  by  Robert  Koldewey,  trans,  by 
Agnes  S.  Jones  ;  255  illust.  and  plans,  21s.  net. 
New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

Handbook  of  the  Benjamin  Altman  collection,   I9T4  !    Io6 
illust.,  N.P. 
Oxford  University  Press,  London,  etc. 

Dedications  and  Patron  Saints  of  English  Churches,  ecclesi- 
astical symbolism,  saints  and  their  emblems  ;   by  Francis 
Bond  ;  252  illust.  ;  7s.  6d.  net. 
Princeton  University  Press,   U.S.A. ;   Oxford  University 
Press. 

Luca  della  Robbia  ;  by  Alan  Marquand  ;  many  illust.  ("  Prince- 
ton  Monographs  in  Art  and  Archaeology  ",  in)  ;   32s.  6d. 
net. 
Putnam,  New  York  and  London. 

Art-talks  with  Ranger  ;  by  Ralcy  Husted  Bell,  Cs.  net. 
Smith  Elder,  London. 

Italian  Gardens  of  the  Renaissance  ;  by  Julia  Cartwright  ;  16 
illust.  ;  ios.  6d. 
Unione  Tipografico,  Turin,  etc. 

Storia  dell'  arte  greca  ;  da  G.  E.  Rizzo(fasc.  7°-9c,  pp.  161-256, 
del  Vol.  I  della  "  Storia  dell'  arte  classica  e  italiana")  3  1. 

Periodicals. — L'Arte,  Nov. — La  Bibliofilia  (Florence),  Oct- 
Nov. — Boston,  U.S.A.,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  No.  72 
— Brooklyn,  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  Nov. — Fine  Art  Trade  Journal,  Nov.— Illustrated 
London  News,  weekly — Kokka,  No.  293 — M.A.B.,  Dec. — 
Madonna  Verona,  fasc.  30-31 — Minneapolis,  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute  of  Arts,  Nov. — New  York,  Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  Nov.,  Dec. — Ord  och  Bild  (Stockholm).  12, 
1914 — Quarterly  Review — Rassegna  d'Arte,  Sept. — Town 
Planning  Review,  Oct. — Vor  Tid  (Copenhagen)  Haefte  2. 

Pamphlets,  Reports,  etc. — Art,  Morals  and  the  War,  a  lecture 
delivered  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  12  Nov.,  1914  ! 
by  Selwyn  Image  (Oxford  University  Press),  6d.  net — 
Fragonard  and  the  United  States,  by  Guillaume  Apollinaire  ; 
illust.  ;  L'Union,  46  Bd.  St.  Jacques,  Paris  ;  fr.  2 — A  Hand-list 
of  the  Miniatures  and  Portraits  in  plumbago  or  pencil 
belonging  to  Francis  and  Minnie  Wellesley,  with  a  fore- 
word by  Dr.  G.  C.  Williamson  ;  privately  printed  [.-1  series  of 
74  of  the  plumbago  portraits  arc  exhibited  in  the  I'.  and  A. 
Museum.  Room  90] — London  County  Council;  Indication  of 
Houses  of  Historical  Interest  in  London,  Pt.  XI.-XLII — 
Oeffentliche  Kunstsammlung  in  Basel.  LXVI  Jahrcs-Hcricht  ; 
neue  Folgex,  1914 — Supplement  and  Second  Supplement  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures,  etc.,  in  the  Rijks-Museum  at 
Amsterdam.  1914 — V.  and  A.  Museum,  (1)  Architecture  and 
Sculpture  ;  Catalogue  of  Sculpture  by  Augusts  Rodin,  3d.  ; 
(2)  Textiles  ;  Guide  to  the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  6d. 

Trade  Catalogues,  etc. — Maggs  Bros.  109  strand,  London. 
An  Interesting  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Books,  No.  331  — 
Norstedts  Nyheter  (Stockholm),  No.  10.  11. 
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A  PORTRAIT  BY  ALESSANDRO   LONGHI 
BY  TANCRED  BORENIUS 


(LTHOUGH  of  late  years  much  has 
I  undoubtedly  been  done  to  help  us 
|towards  a  better  understanding  of  the 
'various  individualities  in  the  Venetian 
Uchool  of  painting  during  the  18th 
century,  there  are  still  many  members  of  that 
school  awaiting  for  full  justice  to  be  done  to  their 
artistic  merits,  and  for  their  work  to  be  properly 
distinguished  from  that  of  other  masters.  One 
of  them  is  Alessandro  Longhi,  the  greatest  portrait 
painter  of  the  Venetian  settecento,  many  of  whose 
works  still  pass  under  the  name  of  his  father, 
Pietro  Longhi. 

The  portrait  of  a  procurator  of  S.  Mark  [Plate], 
belonging  to  Mr.  Henry  Harris,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the 
owner,  must  undoubtedly  take  rank  among  the 
finest  works  of  Venetian  18th-century  portraiture.1 
The  design  is  most  effective,  with  the  large  dark 
mass  of  the  procurator,  in  his  ample  robes,  towering 
mountain-like  over  the  low  horizon,  silhouetted 
against  the  cool  blue  of  the  sky  and  a  luminous, 
fantastic  Venetian  decor  below — on  the  left  the 
Piazzetta,  on  the  right  a  palace  on  a  canal,  no  doubt 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  dignitary  represented. 
The  spacing  of  the  whole  is  admirable  for  its 
largeness  and  unity  as  well  as  rhythmic  harmony 
of  design,  and  the  feeling  for  the  effective  counter- 
changing  of  silhouettes,  dark  on  light  and  light  on 
dark — especially  well  seen  in  the  passage  about  the 
right  hand — makes  the  artist  appear  as  a  not 
unworthy  heir  of  the  tradition  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto.  Likewise,  the  lights  playing  across  the 
satin  robes — red,  of  a  rich  and  deep  murrey  shade — 
have  a  sparkle  and  vivacity,  reminding  one  of 
similar  passages  in  paintings  of  the  Venetian 
cinquecento. 


1  The  picture,  which  was  lent  to  the  exhibition  of  Venetian 
18th-century  painting  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  191 1, 
is  in  excellent  state  of  preservation  and  measures  89  by  63  in. 


The  view  that  this  is  a  work  by  Alessandro 
Longhi  appears  to  be  one  the  correctness  of  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  not  to  be  contested.  It  is 
true  that  the  conception  of  the  whole  is  marked  by 
a  stateliness  and  grandeur  which  are  almost  17th 
century  in  character,  and  not  to  be  associated 
immediately  with  an  artist  who,  having  been  born 
m  I733»  nve^  till  1813  and  whose  other  works 
show  far  more  of  the  rococo  playfulness  of  spirit ; 
it  is  true  also  that  the  style  of  drawing  is  unusually 
firm  and  solid  for  Alessandro  Longhi  and  the 
general  tonality  cooler  and  less  mellow  than  in 
his  typical  works.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  certainly  no  lack  here  of  analogies  with  Ales- 
sandro Longhi's  style.  The  drawing  of  the  hands, 
for  instance,  if  it  differs  from  that  in  the  superb 
portrait  of  an  admiral,  in  brilliant  scarlet  and  gold, 
in  the  Padua  Gallery,  is  undoubtedly  akin  to 
that  in  the  portrait  of  Goldoni  in  the  Museo 
Correr  and  in  the  great  portrait  group  of  the  Pisani 
family  belonging  to  the  Marchese  Bentivoglio  ;3 
the  style  of  the  landscape  background  also  seems 
to  me  one  which  one  might  well  expect  from  an 
artist  who  lived  till  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century,  and  on  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  far 
more  likely  that  this  is  an  exceptional  work  by 
Alessandro  Longhi,  done  perhaps  with  a  definitely 
archaistic  intention,  than  that  another  name  must 
be  substituted  for  his  as  that  of  the  author  of  the 
present  picture. 

According  to  an  inscription  at  the  back  of  the 
picture,  it  represents  the  "  Procuratore  Mocenigo  ", 
but,  owing  to  the  inadequateness  of  the  informa- 
tion concerning  Venetian  genealogy  at  my  disposal, 
I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  follow  up  the  clue 
thus  offered  for  the  identification  of  the  person 
represented  and  the  dating  of  the  picture. 

"The  former  reproduced  in  the  current  official  guide  to  the 
Museo  Correr,  the  latter  in  Signor  Ravi's  monograph  on  Pietro 
Longhi. 


SOFONISBA  ANGUISSOLA  AND  PHILIP   II 
BY  C.  J.  HOLMES 


H  E  largest  of  the  Tudor'portraits  in  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  is  the  full- 
length  portrait  of  Philip  II  [Plate], 
which  since  its  purchase  in  1872  has 
borne  the  name  of  Alonzo  Sanchez 
Coello.  The  loan  exhibition  of  1913-14  at  the 
Grafton  Gallery  made  possible  a  careful  study  of 
that  master's  style,  and  it  at  once  became  evident 
that  the  old  attribution  was  a  mistake.  The  tech- 
nique of  the  Philip  was  clearly  not  Spanish,  but 
Italian,  and  at  first,  in  view  of  the  crumbled  touch, 
the  coarse  canvas,  and  perhaps  some  memory  of 
Titian  in  the  pose  and  in  the  key  of  rich  crimson, 
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white  and  black,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  connect  it 
with  some  painter  from  the  Venetian  territory. 
Sir  Claude  Phillips  a  few  weeks  later  very  kindly 
examined  the  picture  with  me.  He  concurred  as 
to  its  North  Italian  origin,  but  considered  that  the 
painter  should  be  sought  in  Verona  or  even  farther 
to  the  east.  The  work,  though  not  of  quite  the 
first  order,  was  that  of  a  shrewd  observer  and  a 
practised  hand.  The  portrait  was  evidently  done 
from  life  about  1570,  and  presumably  at  Madrid, 
where  the  suit  of  armour  depicted  is  still  preserved. 
Yet  we  could  then  recall  no  North  Italian  artist  of 
skill  who  was  resident  at  that  time  at  the  Spanish 
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court,  so  the  inquiry  had  for  the  moment  to  stop 
without  the  suggestion  of  any  other  name  in  the 
place  of  Coello's. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  when  looking  over  the 
pages  of  Mr.  De  Vere's  new  translation  of  Vasari, 
I  lighted  upon  a  print  of  the  self-portrait  of 
Sofonisba  Anguissola  at  Vienna,  and,  struck  by  its 
astonishing  modernity  (it  might  be  an  early  experi- 
ment by  Watts  or  Manet),  I  turned  to  the  account 
of  the  painter  given  in  the  life  of  her  first  master, 
Giulio  Campi.  Then,  remembering  that  the  em- 
ployment of  this  distinguished  lady  at  the  Spanish 
court  coincided  with  the  painting  of  the  Philip  II, 
that  she  was  a  North  Italian  by  birth  and  training, 
and  that  the  broad  crumbling  technique  of  the 
Philip  was  similar  to  that  of  the  Vienna  picture,  I 
asked  Mr.  R.  C.  Witt  whether  he  would  allow  me 
to  see  such  photographs  of  Sofonisba's  work  as  his 
collection  included.  He  very  kindly  placed  them 
at  my  disposal,  and  with  their  aid  suspicion  became 
conviction. 

When  Vasari  issued  the  revised  edition  of  his 
"  Lives"  in  1568,  Sofonisba,  whose  family  he  had 
recently  visited,  was  busily  employed  in  Spain, 
where  she  remained  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
king  and  queen  until  1580.  Then  she  went  to 
Palermo  with  her  first  husband  Fabrizio  de 
Moncada.  Altogether  her  stay  in  Spain  had  lasted 
some  twenty  years.  During  that  time  she  enjoyed 
continuous  favour  and  repute,  receiving  a  hand- 
some salary  and  many  presents.  But  of  the  por- 
traits and  pictures  which  she  must  have  painted 
for  the  court  hardly  any  seem  to  be  known.  The 
costume  in  almost  all  the  extant  portraits  by  her 
hand  is  conclusive  proof  that  they  were  painted 
before  her  Spanish  visit,  and  it  is  thus  clear  that  a 
large  proportion  of  her  total  output  is  either 
wholly  lost  or  awaiting  some  fortunate  explorer. 

When  Van  Dyck  sketched  Sofonisba  at  Palermo 
in  1624,  he  terms  her  "pittora  de  natura  e 
miraculosa  ",  a  phrase  which,  when  all  allowance 
is  made  for  a  courtier's  natural  respect  for  vener- 
able old  age,  may  seem  excessive  on  a  casual  survey 
of  the  lady's  work.  For  Sofonisba  is  no  designer. 
She  borrows  indiscriminately  from  the  various 
masters  with  whom  she  comes  into  contact,  at 
first  from  her  Cremonese  teacher,  then  from 
Florence  and  Venice,  later  from  the  masters  she 
finds  in  Spain,  and  above  all  from  Titian.  But 
she  has  one  characteristic  of  her  own,  a  frank  and 
open  sincerity  as  regards  her  sitters,  which  makes 
her  portraits  seem  real  in  an  age  of  artificiality, 
and  it  was  of  this  rare  candour  no  doubt  that 
Van  Dyck  was  thinking.  It  follows  that  she  is 
seen  at  her  best  where  the  subject  is  most  simple. 
Her  single  figures  are  better  than  her  groups,  and 
her  heads  best  of  all. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  frank  and  sympathetic  insight 
which  she  displays  in  the  painting  of  the  face, 
Sofonisba  furnishes  all  her  extant  portraits  with 
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the  same  form  of  ear,  and  all  her  male  portraits 
with  the  same  type  of  hand.  Often  I  think  the 
Morellian  method  of  comparing  these  details  is 
forced  to  absurd  ends.  It  can  only  serve  as  a 
proof  additional  to  evidences  of  style,  dates,  tech- 
nique and  history.  So  I  will  only  point  out  that 
the  left  hand  and  ear  of  the  portrait  of  Philip  II 
are  identical  with  those  in  the  double  portrait, 
miscalled  Titian  and  his  Wife,  No.  373  in  the 
Doria  Gallery,  and  in  the  Young  Monk  here 
reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  owner, 
Sir  Frederick  Cook.  In  this  figure  at  Doughty 
House,  at  once  so  simple  in  design,  so  intense 
and  sympathetic  in  characterization,  Sofonisba's 
powers  are  seen  at  their  best,  and  for  the  moment 
she  is  a  veritable  forerunner  of  Zurbaran.  The 
identity  of  the  treatment  of  the  cropped  hair  in 
this  picture  and  the  Philip  II  is  another  point  of 
connexion. 

However,  the  full-length  portrait  of  the  king 
in  armour  called  for  a  more  elaborate  effort  in 
design.  So  the  main  pose  is  taken  from  the  best 
and  nearest  model,  the  superb  full-length  of  Philip 
as  a  young  man  by  Titian  in  the  Prado.  The 
composition  is  reversed,  one  hind  holds  a  baton 
instead  of  a  sword,  the  helmat  on  which  the 
other  rests  has  a  loftier  Ciparison  of  white 
plumes,  the  table  which  in  th:  old  picture  stood 
behind  the  king  is  now  at  his  side,  the  king  wears 
another  suit  of  armour  and  is  twenty  years  older. 
Otherwise  there  is  no  essential  c  lange.  The  admir- 
able half-length  by  Coello  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  where  the  left  hand 
rests  on  the  sword  hilt  and  the  helmet  is  omitted, 
may  also  have  been  in  the  painter's  mind,  but  the 
main  influence  is  Italian,  both  in  design  and  in 
technique.  Judging  from  the  age  of  the  sitter, 
Sofonisba's  self-portrait  in  the  Borghese  must 
have  been  painted  about  1575.  In  this  and  in  the 
double  portrait  in  the  Doria  Gallery  the  some- 
what coarse  canvas  and  the  broad  surfaces  of 
crumbling  pigment  recall  the  school  of  Verona 
under  Venetian  influence.  Sir  Claude  Phillips,  it 
will  be  remembered,  pointed  out  just  the  same 
technical  characteristics  in  the  Philip  II  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery.  Titian's  portrait  of 
Philip  in  armour  is  less  incisive  in  its  portrayal 
of  character  than  the  slightly  later  portrait  in 
the  Prado  where  he  stands  in  a  rich  court  dress. 
In  this  last  he  is  his  real  self,  haughty,  reserved, 
distrustful  and  narrow.  Sofonisba's  portrait  is 
hardly  less  eloquent :  Philip  is  twenty  years  older, 
and  distrust  has  given  place  to  disillusion,  but 
the  same  nature  still  shows  from  the  worn  features. 
As  usual  with  Sofonisba,  the  furnishing  of  the 
picture  is  not  original,  and  it  is  sound  rather 
than  able  in  execution,  but  the  head  is  no  less 
broadly  and  firmly  painted  than  it  is  admirably 
characterized,  and  fully  justifies  the  repute  in 
which  she  was  formerly  held  as  the  first  of  her 
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sex  in  the  art  of  portraiture.  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  through  what  channel  this  court 
portrait  reached  England,  but  so  far  I  have  been 
unable  to  trace  its  history  beyond  the  year  1872, 


when  it  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  from 
Messrs.  Graves.  Messrs.  Graves  had  bought  it 
from  Mr.  Martin  Colnaghi,  and  there  the  pedigree 
stops. 


CERTAIN    STUDIES    BY   CESARE    DA    SESTO    IN    RELATION 

TO  HIS  PICTURES 

BY  GUSTAVO  FRIZZONI* 


iMOXG  the  pupils  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  Cesare  da  Sesto  is  one  whose 
[works  have  not  been  studied  suffi- 
ciently, for  they  represent  in  epitome 
.the  taste  prevalent  in  Italy  during  the 
first  decade  of  the  16th  century.  The  fact  that 
many  drawings,  and  many  paintings  also,  by 
Cesare  have  been  mistaken  for  Leonardo's  is 
explained  by  Cesare's  assimilative  faculty  and  by 
his  tendency  to  vie  with  Leonardo  in  that  skill 
and  elegance  of  line  which  ventures  as  near  as 
possible  to  mere  prettiness,  but  just  avoids  it. 

The  archives  show  that  Cesare  was  born  in 
1477  and  died  in  1523,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.1 
Otherwise  no  dates  have  come  down  to  us  con- 
cerning the  development  of  his  artistic  career, 
though  it  extended  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy 
from  Lombardy  to  Sicily.  Nor  do  we  know  what 
his  relations  with  Leonardo  were,  nor  at  what  age 
he  entered  his  school.  Vasari  merely  says  that 
many  Milanese  painters  imitated  Leonardo,  and 
that  "Cesare,  also  a  Milanese,  imitated  him  very 
well ".  The  truth  of  this  statement  can  easily 
be  tested  by  examining  a  collection  of  Cesare's 
drawings  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Fairfax 
Murray,  and  afterwards  to  the  late  Mr.  Pierpont 
Morgan.  It  is  not,  however,  the  spirit  of  Leonardo 
alone  which  animates  these  drawings,  but  quite 
as  evidently  also  the  spirit  of  Raphael  at  its  zenith 
after  he  had  settled  in  Rome. 

The  collection  consists  of  some  forty  leaves  of 
pen-drawings  of  great  diversity,  including  decora- 
tive details  derived  by  the  humanists  of  the 
renaissance  from  Roman  antiques,  human  figures 
variously  treated,  as  well  as  numerous  studies  for 
sacred  and  profane  compositions.  No  doubt 
some  drawings  of  this  varied  collection  are  notes 
registering  other  artists'  characteristics  which  had 
appealed  to  Cesare,  but  many  also  plainly  show 
an  intention  to  create  the  embryo  of  his  own 
subsequent  works,  and  though  we  cannot  trace 
them  all,  let  us  at  least  try  to  identify  some. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  leaves  relating  to  his 
Virgins  and  Holy  Families.  The  fragment  repro- 
duced on  Plate  II,  l,  is  a  mere  memorandum,  but 

*  Translated  from  the  Italian  and  condensed  for  the  author. 
Dr.  Frizzoni's  responsibility  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  the 
English  version  has  not  received  his  direct  imprimatur. 

1  Motta  (Emilio),  Morti  in  Mdauo  dal  1452  at  1552  in  Archivio 
Storico  Lombardo,  Serie  11,  Vol.  via  (1891),  pp.  60-65. 


a  memorandum  of  the  main  idea  expressed  with 
variations  in  the  noble  Madonna  of  the  Brera. 
Especially  connected  with  it  is  the  Mother  and 
Child  [Plate  II,  n]  in  the  lower  portion  of  an 
unnumbered  leaf  which  for  convenience  of  further 
reference  we  may  call  2,  though,  as  we  shall  see 
later,  there  is  even  closer  affinity  between  the  Brera 
picture  and  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  at  Richmond- 
on-Thames.  On  the  same  leaf  we  find,  among 
fantastic  mascheroni,  two  Old  Testament  subjects 
which,  though  the  sex  is  by  no  means  plain,  are 
evidently  studies  for  David  with  the  Head  of 
Goliath  at  his  feet  and  Judith  bearing  the  Head  of 
Holophemes  [PLATE  II,  P,  o].  Wiience  Cesare 
derived  his  inspiration  for  these  two  subjects 
we  do  not  know  nor  whether  he  may  not  have 
invented  them  himself.  On  the  leaf  numbered  35 
above  the  lower  Mother  and  Child  we  find  a  sketch 
[Plate  II,  J]  suggesting  a  Holy  Family  akin  to 
the  one  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Buda-Pesth 
in  which  the  S.  Joseph  is  somewhat  characterless 
and  shows  the  painter's  lack  of  interest,  while  in 
our  little  Leonardesque  study  it  is  rather  more 
animated.  The  fact  is  that  the  Buda-Pesth 
picture  has  now  been  recognized  as  a  mere  copy 
of  Cesare's  original  which  we  may  presume  was 
in  every  way  worthier  of  his  brush.  If  anyone 
could  tell  me  where  the  original  picture  is  I  should 
be  very  grateful. 

The  leaf  numbered  26  relates  to  a  Baptism  of 
Christ.  At  the  top  are  two  figures  [Plate  I,  a] 
that  appear  in  the  fine  picture  belonging  to  the 
Scotti  family  in  Milan.  The  Scotti  picture  is  one 
of  the  few  works  by  Cesare  noticed — though  only 
incidentally — by  Vasari,  who  mentions  it  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Life  of  Dosso  Dossi  "  in  reference  to 
Bernazzano,  another  Milanese  collaborator  with 
Cesare  : — 

In  the  same  times  lived  II  Bernazzano,  a  Milanese  most 
excellent  in  making  landscapes,  plants,  animals  and  all 
creatures  of  the  earth,  air  and  water  ;  and  because  he  did 
not  do  much  work  with  figures,  being  one  who  knew  him- 
self unskilled  in  them,  he  joined  in  companionship  with 
Cesare  da  Sesto,  who  made  figures  very'  well  and  in  a  very 
tine  manner. 

And  further  on,  in  "The  Life  of  Benvenuto 
Garofalo",  when  noticing  other  artists,  Vasari 
returns  to  speak  of  Cesare,  and  states  that — 

He  made  a  large  picture  in  the  Case  della  Zecca  in 
Milan,  a  truly  grand  and  most  beautiful  work  in  which 
Christ  is  baptized  by  John. 
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This  is  the  Scotti  picture.  To  these  works  by 
Cesare  Vasari  can  only  add  the  Herodias  with  the 
Head  of  S.  John,  now  in  the  Imperial  Gallery  of 
Vienna,  and  the  magnificent  polyptych  in  the 
ducal  house  of  the  Melzi  in  Milan. 

The  great  picture  of  the  Casa  Scotti  is  an  example 
of  the  collaboration  of  Cesare  da  Sesto  and  II  Ber- 
nazzano,  to  which  a  nearly  contemporary  writer, 
Gian  Paolo  Lomazzo,  bears  testimony.2  The  picture 
is  a  marvellous  work  on  account  of  the  immense 
diligence  with  which  the  innumerable  details  are 
painted  both  in  the  foreground  and  in  parts  of 
the  fantastically  designed  distance.  The  singular 
delicacy  with  which  every  plant  and  flower  scattered 
over  the  ground  is  painted  in  another  picture, 
a  Youth/til  Bacchus,  in  the  Louvre,  ascribed  to 
Leonardo,  justifies  rather  an  attribution  to  Ber- 
nazzano.  A  preliminary  idea  of  this  Baccli us,  very 
feminine  in  form,  may  be  found  sketched  on  the 
leaf  numbered  29,  not  reproduced  here.  The  right 
arm,  bent  as  if  announcing  someone's  approach,  is 
eminently  Leonardesque  in  action.  Its  origin  is  as 
significative  as  in  the  figure  of  the  S.  John  an- 
nouncing the  advent  of  Christ.  The  little  figure 
holding  the  tall  red  cross,  also  on  leaf  29  [here 
Plate  I,  g]  is  evidently  intended  for  a  S.  John, 
and  the  figure  of  the  youthful  Bacchus  in  the 
Louvre  picture,  which  I  would  claim  for  Cesare 
rather  than  for  Leonardo,  may  also  have  been 
originally  intended  by  Cesare  for  the  Saint. 
That  this  was  so  was  already  suggested  by 
Passavant,  who  considered  it  transformed  after- 
wards into  a  Bacchus  by  means  of  the  thyrsus  and 
vine-leaves.  The  supposition  is  made  all  the 
more  probable  by  Lord  Crawford's  picture  of  the 
16th-century  Lombard  school,  which  contains  an 
analogous  figure  accompanied  by  the  attributes  of 
S.  John,  which  we  may  suppose  that  the  Louvre 
picture  originally  possessed,  though  the  attitude  of 
the  saint  now  alone  remains.  The  same  pointing 
gesture,  properly  Leonardesque  in  origin,  as  may  be 
seen  first  in  the  angel  of  the  Louvre  Virgin  of  the 
Rocks,  is  again  found  in  Cesare's  great  altar-piece, 
now,  after  much  travelling,  in  Sir  Frederick  Cook's 
collection.  For  this  picture  also,  preliminary 
sketches  may  be  found  among  our  leaves.  To  the 
figure  of  Sir  Frederick's  John  the  Baptist  we  should 
refer  the  male  nude  of  folio  6  [Plate  I,  d],  placed 
next  a  female  nude  and  below  some  studies  of 
arabesques  which  the  artist  might  have  derived 
from  whatever  antiques  had  then  been  excavated 
in  Rome,  such  particularly  as  the  termae  of  Tebo 
found  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  I  see  here  a  first  idea, 
modified  later  in  the  manner  which  may  be  verified 
on  another  leaf,  numbered  31,  where  the  motive 
of  the  figure  intended  for  S.  John  [Plate  I,  e] 
is  repeated  in  a  form  more  similar  to  the  one 
actually  carried  out  in  the  picture.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  also   of   Sir  Frederic's  picture  are  closely 

3  Tratlato  delta  Ptttura,  Lib.  Ill,  c.  I, 
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related  to  those  of  folio  2  already  mentioned 
[Plate  II,  h],  as  is  noticed  by  Dr.  Tancred 
Borenius  in  his  "  catalogue".3 

Another  picture  by  Cesare,  even  larger  and  richer 
in  magnificent  motives,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale  in  Naples,  also  came 
from  Messina.  For  this  composition  Cesare 
must  have  had  to  make  numerous  preliminary 
studies.  Indications  of  these  are  given  us  on 
folio  30,  here  reproduced  on  PLATE  III,  Q,  S,  T. 
Though  the  studies  on  that  page  are  for  the  most 
part  differently  posed,  they  evidently  lead  up 
to  the  figures  of  The  Adoration  0/  the  Magi.  They 
are  idealized  with  a  grace  and  spontaneity  of 
feeling  inspired  by  both  Leonardo  and  Raphael, 
and  leave  us  with  the  impression  that  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  further  studies,  connecting  links  between 
them  and  the  finished  picture,  as  in  fact  we  find 
among  the  drawings  of  the  Reale  Pinacoteca  in 
Venice  [Plate  III,  r].  There  we  see  again  many 
elements  of  the  picture,  although  the  last  word  is 
spoken  only  in  the  picture  itself. 

A  frequent  subject  in  Italian  art  of  this  period  is 
a  penitent  saint  in  an  attitude  of  devout  meditation, 
who  might  be  S.  Jerome.  Cesare  da  Sesto  had 
repeatedly  treated  the  subject  and  two  of  the 
pictures  in  which  he  does  so  are  known  to  me,  one 
in  the  Brera,  and  the  other,  as  already  mentioned, 
belonging  to  Sir  Frederick  Cook.  Moreover,  among 
the  drawings  in  the  Albertina  is  a  remarkable  leaf  on 
which  is  drawn  in  sanguine  chalk  a  head  of  the 
saint  corresponding  with  the  head  at  Richmond.4 
Again  among  our  leaves,  on  a  page  with  various 
other  studies  (folio  18),  is  another  which  we  may 
well  consider  intended  for  the  same  subject 
[Plate  II,  k].  And  although  the  figure  in  the 
drawing  differs  in  pose  from  the  one  in  the  picture, 
I  see  the  same  figure  here  entire,  and  in  the  picture, 
merely  presented  in  a  different  medium  and  cut 
off  below  the  knees.  In  the  one  the  saint  is  re- 
presented more  precisely  as  a  penitent,  contemplat- 
ing a  scull,  and  in  the  other  as  a  student  meditating 
upon  a  book.  The  strongest  point  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  works  is  to  be  found  in  the  face 
seen  in  both  cases  in  profile. 

Our  artist,  from  his  assimilative  nature,  certainly 

3  Dr.  Borenius  states  that  this  important  picture  was  in  all 
probability  executed  by  the  Milanese  painter  for  the  oratory  of 
S.  George  of  the  Genoese  in  the  Church  of  San  Domenico  in 
Messina,  and  that  it  was  acquired  in  Italy  by  Sir  John  Acton 
(1738-1811),  Prime  Minister  at  Naples  under  Ferdinand  IV, 
exhibited  at  the  British  Institution  in  1849,  and  bought  at 
Christie's  in  1896  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Cook,  for  £777.  Dr. 
Borenius  calls  attention  to  two  other  interesting  points,  viz  : 
that  Cesare's  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Hermitage  is  analogous, 
and  that  the  S.  George  of  Sir  Frederic's  picture  recalls  the  same 
saint  in  Giorgione's  celebrated  picture  at  Castelfranco. 

*  Reproduced  by  Braun  et  cie  in  an  excellent  sanguine  fac- 
simile. As  Sir  Frederick  Cook's  catalogue  states,  this  luminous 
picture  was  purchased  from  Colnaghi  in  1870  and  was  exhibited 
in  the  exhibition  of  Lombard  art  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
in  1898.  Morclli  thought  that  this  picture  was  executed  be- 
tween 1507  and  1512,  when  Cesare  was  working  at  Milan, 
probably  under  the  direction  of  Leonardo. 
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Certain  Studies  by  Cesare  da  Sesto  in  Relation  to  his  Pictures 


delighted  on  many  occasions  to  reproduce  accord- 
ing to  his  own  genius  motives  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  works  of  others,  a  habit  of  which 
this  album  gives  evidence.  What  might  have 
been  his  relations  with  one  of  his  fellow  pupils 
under  Leonardo,  Gian  Pietrini,  1  note  under  the 
name  of  that  artist  that  it  is  impossible  to  state 
precisely.  Everything  considered,  we  may  suppose 
that  Gian  Pietrini  was  the  receiver  and  Cesare 
d.i  Sesto  the  giver  in  their  relationship.  Gian 
Pietrini's  nearest  contact  with  Cesare  is  to  be 
found  in  his  beautiful  pala  in  a  chapel  in  the 
Duomo  of  Pavia,  where  the  taste  and  style  evidently 
approached  the  early  work  of  Cesare's  niodo  dolce 
in  which  he  refines  still  further  on  the  grace  of 
their  common  master,  by  enriching  his  work  with 
charming  decorative  elements.  Do  we  not  find 
in  the  larger  Cook  picture  distinctive  motives, 
such  as  the  bas-reliefs,  introduced  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  in  the  pala  at  Pavia  ?  At  the 
base,  the  gradino  presents  fragments  of  a  ruined 
frieze,  and  in  the  right-hand  corner  at  the  top,  we 
find  the  same  subject,  The  Judgment  of  Solo))ion, 
but  differently  composed  ;  though  it  might  well 
have  been  retained  in  the  pain  from  another  model 
modified  by  the  elegant  brush  of  Cesare. 

Without  stopping  to  assure  ourselves  on  other 
points  of  artistic  significance,  let  us  consider  the 
figure  of  the  youthful  David  with  the  head  of 
Goliath  used  as  a  bas-relief  in  the  base  of  the 
column  by  Gian  Pietrini.  Although  in  part 
differently  treated,  has  not  this  figure  a  remarkable 
resemblance  with  the  Judith  holding  the  Head  of 
Holophernes  in  folio  i  of  our  album  [Plate  II,  o]? 
Although  historic  tradition  is  silent  concerning 
the  connexion  between  these  two  artists  no  one 
can  yet  fail  to  recognize  the  significance  of  such 
indications. 

Returning  now  to  a  leaf  numbered  17,  our 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  smallest  drawing  upon  it, 
a  woman  kneeling  almost  in  profile,  in  the  right- 
hand  lower  corner  [Plate  II,  m],  and  strangely 
disconnected  with  any  of  the  drawings  which 
accompany  it.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that 
anyone  who  knew  The  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
ascribed  to  Leonardo,  in  the  Berlin  Gallery, 
would  have  to  acknowledge  the  coincidence 
between  this  little  drawing  by  Cesare  da  Sesto 
and  the  S.  Lucia  of  that  picture,  even  if  the 
question  does  not  arise  whether  the  little  sketch 
was  made  before  or  after  the  picture.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  it  difficult  to  explain 
how  an  artist  so  accomplished  as  Cesare  had 
found  pleasure  in  making  a  summary  sketch  of  so 
hard  and  wooden  a  figure ;  on  the  other,  the  fact 
of  his  having  also  represented  the  Saint  holding 
the  platter  on  which  she  offers  her  eyes  makes  us 
think  that  he  intended  to  preserve  a  precise  record 
of  the  S.  Lucia,  which  had  perhaps  interested  him 
on  account  of  her  devout  and  spiritual  attitude. 


Moreover,  it  is  known  that  in  Cesare's  time  the 
picture  was  in  a  church  in  Milan  since  demolished, 
and  it  might  have  been  familiar  to  him,  however 
sceptical  we  may  be  that  he  could  have  regarded 
it  as  the  work  of  his  renowned  master,  Leonardo.* 

That  Cesare  came  into  contact  with  Raphael  in 
Rome,  seems  almost  impossible  to  deny.  Not 
only  this  album  but  some  of  Cesare's  pictures 
point  plainly  to  such  a  meeting.  It  is  sufficient 
to  cite  his  masterpiece,  the  polyptych  of  the 
Melzi,  in  which  the  Virgin  and  Child  show  the 
most  evident  inspiration  from  Raphael's  picture 
formerly  at  Fuligno  and  now  in  the  Vatican. 

Among  Cesare's  drawings  now  under  our  con- 
sideration, one  in  particular  reminds  us  of  a  very 
well  known  picture  by  Raphael.  The  drawing  is 
to  be  found  on  an  unnumbered  leaf  on  which 
some  one  has  written  the  name  "  Leonardo  da 
Vinci ".  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  add  three 
others  on  the  same  leaf  in  which,  as  a  pendant  to 
S.  George,  Cesare  represents  the  figure  of  S.  Michael 
as  Raphael  represented  him  in  his  well  known  small 
picture  in  the  Louvre.  The  closest  correspondence 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  largest  S.  Michael  next  to  the 
S.  George  at  the  top  of  the  leaf  [Plate  I,  B,  c],  in 
which,  however,  the  particular  fantasy  of  Cesare 
varies  Raphael's  idea  and  in  his  drawing  converts 
the  angelic  figure  into  a  human  being.  The  origin 
of  this  sketch  must  be  placed  several  years  later 
than  Raphael's  picture,  which  is  apparently  in  his 
earliest  manner  and  strongly  influenced  by  his 
fellow  citizen  Timoteo  Viti,  as  a  close  examination 
of  the  picture  obliged  Morelli  to  admit.8  Where 
Cesare  saw  it,  or  whether  he  ever  saw  it,  we  cannot 
say  ;  we  can  only  conclude  that  he  knew  some 
drawing  or  reproduction.  The  two  lower  figures 
of  the  same  leaf  show  us  that  the  draughtsman  took 
the  motive  of  the  S.  George  analogously  from  the 
great  S.  Michael  of  the  Louvre  which  is  signed 
with  Raphael's  name,  and  dated  1518,  a  fact  tending 
to  place  the  date  of  the  album  during  the  author's 
maturity.  As  to  the  S.  George  on  the  left  side  of 
the  leaf  [Plate  I,  b],  it  differs  obviously  from 
Raphael's  little  S.  Michael  in  the  Louvre,  and  I 
cannot  say  whether  it  might  be  related  to  some 
other  unknown  work  of  Raphael's  or  no,  or 
perhaps  to  some  idea  of  Leonardo's  analogous 
to  one  or  another  of  his  numerous  studies  of 
horsemen  and  horses  in  similarly  animated  motion. 

However  complex  the  origin  of  Cesare's  studies 
in  this  album  may  be,  his  trend  towards  Raphael's 
charm  and  grace  is  constantly  shown.  That  he 
remained  much  impressed  with  one  of  the  ceiling 


5  As  the  catalogue  of  the  Berlin  Gallery  states,  the  picture 
originally  came  from  the  church  of  S.  Liberia  in  Milan,  where, 
according  to  II  Torre  {Ritratto  di  Milano,  1714),  it  passed  for  a 
work  of  II  Bramantino,  erroneously,  without  any  doubt,  for  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  work  of  any  local  painter,  nor 
indeed  to  be  Italian  at  all. 

8  See  Kunstkritische  Studien  iibcr  italicnischc  Malcrei,  Leipzig 
(Brockmans),  1893,  Vol.  3.  P-  3«. 
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subjects  of  the  Camera  della  Signatura,  The 
Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve,  is  suggested  to  us 
by  his  study  of  the  same  subject  on  leaf  12  ;  for, 
although  it  is  materially  varied,  especially  in  the 
figure  of  the  Adam,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Eve  we 
observe  a  connexion,  certainly  not  fortuitous,  with 
Raphael's,  against  a  background  imitating  mosaic, 
in  one  of  his  most  famous  stanze.  As  to  a  nude 
(not  reproduced  here)  above  the  serpent's  head,  is 
it  not  sufficient  to  suggest  that  it  reflects  an  idea 
of  Raphael's  through  one  of  the  figures  of  the 
disputants  in  his  Disputa  or  The  School  oj  Athens  ? 
Finally  I  would  call  the  critics'  attention  to  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  same  design  in  the  tree  from 
which  Eve  has  just  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit 
[Plate  III,  u].  If  we  consider  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  treated — the  undulating  lines,  the 
lopped  branches,  the  sprouts  from  the  foot  of 
the  trunk — and  at  the  same  time  the  linear  pen 
treatment  of  the  foliage  intended  to  give  the 
desired  effect  of  shade  over  the  figures,  we  find 
a  very  evident  correspondence  in  the  study  of  a 
tree  in  a  volume  of  drawings  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Windsor  generally  accounted  the  work  of 
Leonardo  [Plate  III,  wj.  Let  us  ask,  there- 
fore,    why    the    Windsor     drawing    should    be 


assigned  to  Leonardo  rather  than  to  Cesare,  since 
we  have  learned  to  recognize,  in  his  tree,  observa- 
tion so  fine  and  penetrative  as  to  enable  him 
more  perhaps  than  any  other  pupil  to  appropriate 
the  qualities  of  the  great  master  of  design.  And 
we  should  be  all  the  more  confirmed  in  our 
opinion  that  the  Windsor  study  should  be  taken 
from  Leonardo,  because  it  does  not  show  the 
least  sign  of  his  habitual  custom  of  treating  his 
subject  inversely  to  the  manner  then  generally 
practised,  and  actually  visible  in  this  drawing — a 
custom,  as  is  well  known,  inherent  in  his  method 
of  working  with  his  left  hand.  At  the  same  time 
appears  a  characteristic  of  Cesare's,  the  represen- 
tation of  the  tree,  as  it  were,  contorted  with 
numerous  knots,  and  bearing  a  thicket  of 
branches — a  characteristic  which  cannot  fail  to 
recall  the  tree  introduced  in  The  Adoration  of 
the  Magi. 

As  to  the  book  of  drawings,  other  critics  may 
perhaps  find  further  connexions  with  paintings  or 
even  antique  bas-reliefs.  One  trait  common  to 
the  whole  album  must  be  emphasized,  the  delibe- 
rate intention  of  the  author  to  make  his  work  a 
link  between  Leonardo's  and  Raphael's  by  reason 
of  its  peculiar  grace. 


ON  ART  AND  ESTHETICS 
BY  CHARLES  AITKEN 

R.  CLIVE  BELL  has  written  a 
vivacious  treatise  on  aesthetics,1  and 
in  the  course  of  it  says  many  amusing 
land  some  true  things,  but  the  com- 
.prehensiveness  of  his  somewhat  am- 
bitious title,  "Art",  is  at  once  called  in  question 
by  the  arbitrary  limitation  of  works  of  art  to  such 
alone  as  are  pre-eminently  characterized  by  "signi- 
ficant form  ". 

The  author  starts  with  two  main  hypotheses,  an 
aesthetic  and  a  metaphysical,  and  between  these 
he  sandwiches  a  special  pleading  for  post-impres- 
sionism, in  which  he  describes  art  as  sinking  down 
the  'Christian  slope  from  the  thrilling  design  of 
Ravenna  to  the  tedious  portraiture  of  Holland"; 
and  Romanesque  architecture  degenerating  into 
"Gothic  juggling";  while  artists  between  Giotto 
and  Cezanne  appear  to  him  for  the  most  part 
"virtuosi  and  dunces". 

The  aesthetic  hypothesis  is  made  a  matter  of 
faith.  It  is  that  the  one  quality  common  to  all 
works  of  visual  art  and  absent  from  none  is 
"significant  form",  which  is  defined  as  "com- 
bining lines  and  colours,  certain  forms  and 
relations  of  forms  in  a  particular  way,  that  moves 
the  spectator  aesthetically  ".  Colour  is  said  to  be 
only  significant  when  it  is  used  as  an  attribute  of 
form. 

1  Art,  by  Clive  Bell.    (Chatto  and  Windus.)    1914. 
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This  definition  surely  tends  to  lay  undue  stress 
on  outline.  It  practically  assumes  that  the 
essential  thing  in  a  work  of  art  is  that  significant 
lines  and  shapes  should  be  combined  to  form 
significant  pattern,  colour  being  merely  a  filling 
in  of  these  significant  outlines  ;  "the  function  of 
colour  is  to  emphasize  and  heighten  the  value  of 
forms". 

Now  it  is  true  that  "it  is  impossible,  philosophi- 
cally, to  separate  form  and  colour,  that  you  cannot 
conceive  a  colourless  line  or  a  colourless  space  ; 
neither  can  you  conceive  a  formless  relation  of 
colours"  ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  artist  who 
has  to  deal  with  form  set  in  an  enveloping  veil 
of  atmosphere  either  to  concentrate  his  attention 
on  this  veil  of  atmosphere  and  aim  primarily  at 
its  representation,  as  it  plays  on  a  more  or  less 
blurred  outline  of  form  ;  or  to  concentrate  upon 
the  outlines  of  the  object,  disregarding  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  the  effects  of  the  enveloping  atmo- 
sphere. 

The  author's  exclusive  interest  in  form  and  line 
seems  to  me  to  explain  a  large  number  of  the 
sweeping  judgments  in  "Art".  While  granting 
that  all  aesthetic  judgments  are  subjective,  some 
more  comprehensive  basis  for  aesthetics  is  required 
than  a  hypothesis  which  exalts  Byzantine  and 
post-impressionist  art  to  the  utter  abasement  of 
Rembrandt  and  Turner,  not  to  mention  the  giants 
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of  the  Italian  renaissance.  Form  necessarily  enters 
to  some  degree  into  all  works  of  visual  art,  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  insistence  on  outlines 
rather  than  on  the  merging  of  outlines  through 
the  enveloping  atmosphere,  by  means  of  light, 
shade  and  colour,  is  in  itself  so  supremely  impor- 
tant that  we  must  accept  the  first  alone  as  art. 

Many,  while  delighting  in  the  art  of  the  Byzan- 
tine primitives  and  of  the  post-impressionists,  will 
not  be  ready  to  make  the  gran  rifiuto  recently 
demanded  of  them  by  Mr.  Fry  in  the  "The  Nation  " 
and  to  sacrifice  Turner's  Sunrise  between  Headlands 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sincerity  of  their  admiration  for 
Blake.  Significance,  1  admit,  is  the  characteristic 
of  all  fine  works  of  art,  but  significance  is  not 
obtained  In-  means  of  form  alone. 

"Enhanced  significance"  would  be  a  more 
universal  description  of  the  one  quality  essential 
to  all  works  of  art,  and  "enhanced  significance" 
may  be  achieved  by  intensity  of  light  as  in  Turner, 
by  the  noble  use  of  shadow  as  in  Rembrandt,  by 
a  passion  for  formal  perspective  as  in  Mantegna 
and  the  Florentines,  by  the  superb  command  of 
the  representative  element  as  in  the  great  masters 
of  the  full  renaissance  and  Rubens,  as  well  as  by 
the  "  significant  form "  of  the  Byzantines  and 
post-impressionists. 

The  true  solution  of  the  matter  is,  I  think,  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  art  of  painting  is 
largely  subsidiary  to  the  art  of  architecture  and  is 
conditioned  by  its  position.  Broadly  speaking, 
there  are  three  possible  positions  for  paintings. 

The  first,  far  removed  from  the  eye,  on  ceilings 
or  friezes  or  in  the  form  of  mosaics  or  rugs  on 
floors.  The  second,  at  a  moderate  distance  from 
the  eye,  but  more  or  less  on  a  level  with  it. 
Mural  paintings  attached  to  walls  are  in  this 
second  position,  but  there  is  a  third.  Paintings 
may  be  destined  to  betaken  in  the  hand,  or  looked 
at  closely  as  the  focus  of  interest  in  a  room,  on 
an  easel  or  on  the  wall  of  a  picture  gallery,  and 
here  perhaps  we  have  the  justification  for  such 
apparently  undecorative  objects  as  our  art  galleries. 

Mr.  Bell's  definition  of  significant  form  as  the 
essential  quality  of  a  work  of  art  applies  absolutely 
to  decorations  on  ceilings,  friezes  and  floors.  It 
applies  to  a  considerable  extent  to  mural  paintings, 
which  should  very  possibly  constitute  a  much 
larger  part  of  our  artistic  output  than  they  do  at 
present.  Significant  form  certainly  enters  largely 
into  the  paintings  of  Piero  della  Francesca  and 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who  stand  out  pre-eminently 
among  mural  painters.  It  does  not,  however, 
apply  to  the  third  category.  A  Rembrandt  por- 
trait, a  late  landscape  by  Turner  and  many  other 
works  of  art  have  no  decorative  function  except 
as  single,  isolated  spots  of  colour  and  interest  in  a 
room,  and  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  them 
to  achieve  their  "enhanced  significance"  entirely 
by  "  significant  form  ",  a  means  proper  enough 


to  decorative  paintings  conditioned  by  archi- 
tecture. Post-impressionist,  or  "contemporary" 
paintings,  as  Mr.  Bell  prefers  to  call  them,  seem 
to  me  to  suffer  from  the  fact  that  they  are  usually 
exhibited  as  easel  pictures,  where  is  their  often 
considerable  merits  can  only  tell  as  mural  decora- 
tions at  a  certain  distance  from  the  eye.  They 
display  a  surface  so  unpleasant  and  rough  that 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  spiritually  and  almo-t 
physically  bruised.  An  easel  picture,  which  is  to 
be  viewed  at  close  quarters,  must  pay  regard  to 
beauty  and  pleasantness  of  paint,  and  by  its  per- 
fection of  surface  it  is  possible  also  to  increase  the 
illusion  of  space  between  the  objects  represented 
and  the  spectator,  which  is  a  desideratum  in 
pictures  destined  for  such  a  position.  The  post- 
impressionists  show  much  concern  for  full  play 
for  "  tensions "  and  three-dimensional  volumes 
within  the  frame,  in  the  hinterland  of  the  canvas, 
but  they  show  little  regard  for  spatial  considerations 
on  the  spectator's  side  of  the  canvas,  and  are  apt  to 
hurl  their  pots  and  pans  at  him  with  no  softening 
veil  of  atmosphere  or  comforting  illusion  of  dis- 
tance. 

Having  questioned  the  correctness  of  the  author's 
"^Esthetic  Hypothesis",  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
his  "Metaphysical  Hypothesis",  and  in  this  he 
seems  to  me  to  come  very  near  the  truth,  though 
he  himself  does  not  vouch  for  its  correctness, 
merely  supplying  it  as  a  possible  explanation  why 
we  are  so  profoundly  moved  by  certain  combina- 
tionsof  forms,  why  and  of  what  they  are  significant. 
The  explanation  suggested  is  that  created  form 
moves  us  because  it  expresses  the  emotion  of  the 
artist  moved  by  pure  form,  objects  being  regarded 
as  ends  in  themselves,  expressions  of  ultimate 
reality. 

Certainly  in  those  moments  of  exaltation  that  art  can  give 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  we  have  been  possessed  by  an 
emotion  that  comes  from  the  world  of  reality.  Those  who 
take  this  view  will  have  to  say  that  there  is  in  all  things  the 
stuff  out  of  which  art  is  made — reality. 

It  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  "ultimate  reality"  which  art  reveals  is  the 
basic  spirit  of  the  universe,  growth  or  aspiration, 
incarnated  in  matter,  and  that  this  fundamental 
principle  of  growth,  together  with  the  resistance 
to  growth  which  it  involves,  lies  behind  inani- 
mate and  animate  nature  but  half  revealed  to  our 
consciousness. 

The  artist,  by  means  of  his  soul,  eye  and  hand, 
pierces  the  flux  of  shifting  material  appearances, 
and  achieves  a  momentary  synthesis,  which  reveals 
this  principle  of  aspiration  in  material  form  with 
"  enhanced  significance ",  so  that  the  layman  is 
enabled  to  recognize  the  principle,  is  moved  by  it 
emotionally,  and  proceeds  to  actions  conditioning 
further  revelations  of  "ultimate  reality  ". 

Unfortunately,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  author 
is  resolved  to  separate  art  from  life  and  ethics, 
and  also  to  underrate  the  human  element. 
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Those  who  achieve  ecstasy  are  those  who  have  freed 
themselves  from  the  arrogance  of  humanity. 

A  good  work  of  visual  art  carries  a  person  who  is  capable 
of  appreciating  it  out  of  life  into  ecstasy. 

The  artist  has  no  more  call  to  look  forward  than  the  lover 
in  the  arms  of  his  mistress. 

To  create  and  to  appreciate  the  greatest  art  the  most 
absolute  abstraction  from  the  affairs  of  life  is  essential. 

Some  states  of  mind  appear  to  be  good  independently  of 
their  consequences. 

Philosophically,  consequences  are  implied  by 
states  of  mind,  and  both  form  part  of  one  whole. 
A  determination  to  shut  off  the  ecstasy  produced 
by  art,  as  it  were,  in  a  vacuum,  is  revealed  in  the 
foregoing  quotations,  and  the  author  himself  later 
on  seems  to  admit  that  a  good  state  of  mind  is  not 
an  end  in  itself,  for  he  says  : — 

He  who  goes  daily  into  the  world  of  aesthetic  emotions 
returns  to  the  world  of  human  affairs  equipped  to  face  it 
courageously,  and  even  a  little  contemptuously. 

Surely  the  truth  is  that  the  ecstasy  of  art  and 
"  good  actions  "  are  closely  interrelated,  the  one 
leading  to  the  other  in  endless  succession  or 
possibly  even  progression. 

A  reasonable  theory  of  aesthetics,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  a  critic  in  the  "  New  Age  ",  has 
been  summed  up  by  the  Italian  philosopher  Croce 
in  terms  very  similar  to  those  used  by  Blake. 

The  order  of  the  theoretic  activities  of  the  Spirit  are  from 
:esthetic  perception  to  logical  and  reasoning  perception,  and 
these  two  comprehend  what  we  call  the  Understanding. 

The  order  of  the  practical  activities  of  the  Spirit  depending 
on  the  two  first  are  from  economic  (or  Utilitarian)  to  the 
ethic  (or  moral),  and  these  together  comprehend  the  Will. 

Thus  Understanding  and  Will  are  all  there  is  to  be  known 
of  the  Nature  of  the  Spirit. 

The  supreme  importance  of  Art  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
aesthetic  perception  sets  all  in  motion,  starting  a  chain  of 
activity  that  runs  from  the  reasoning  to  economic  and 
ethic  conduct.2 

As  Tacitus  wrote,  "In  every  battle  the  eye  is 
first  conquered".  Mr.  Bell  seems  inclined  to  treat 
the  aesthetic  man  as  the  Manchester  school  dealt 
with  the  economic  man,  and  as  we  all  know  now, 
"  there  ain't  no  sich  person  ". 

In  addition  to  these  tendencies  to  treat  art  in 
the  abstract  and  to  overestimate  the  part  of  line 
and  form  in  art  the  author  unduly  discounts  the 
human  element.  All  aesthetic  judgments,  being 
subjective,  depend  upon  the  human  mind,  and  a 
theory  of  abstract  aesthetic  ecstasies  only  to  be 
obtained  by  freeing  ourselves  from  the  "  arro- 
gancies  of  humanity"  has  no  sure  foundation. 

Man  having  been  evolved  and  having  been 
entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  universe,  it 
would  be  like  a  monarch  abdicating  for  man  to 
sink  himself  in  the  vague  subconscious  instincts 


2  Cf.  Benedetto  Croce's  The  Philosophy  of  the  Practical.  Ed. 
London  (Macmillan),  1913,  with  An  Appendix  to  the  Prophetic 
Books,  Oxford  edition,  pp.  425-6.  The  New  Age  is  quoted  here 
in  substance  rather  than  verbally. 


for  form  which  he  shares  with  the  animals  and 
possibly  with  animate,  even  inanimate,  nature. 

The  author  is  led  to  value  the  pots  illustrated 
on  p.  250  apparently  more  highly  than  a  "  tedious 
Dutch  portrait "  by  Rembrandt,  and  he  refuses  to 
distinguish  between  works  of  art  as  to  ethical 
significance  and  value. 

Man  in  art  deals  with  form,  both  abstract  and 
as  embodied  in  nature,  but  he  also  deals  with 
man,  and  the  expression  and  gesture  of  man  may 
rightly  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  subject 
matter  of  art  and  its  most  precious  symbols,  seeing 
that  so  far  as  evolution  has  proceeded  man  is  its 
greatest  achievement,  and  by  means  of  human 
gesture  and  expression  the  most  vivid  "  enhanced 
significance"  of  the  ultimate  reality  behind 
material  form  can  be  achieved. 

Not  unnaturally,  the  author  also  shows  a  tendency 
to  undervalue  human  skill.  It  is  true  that  much 
human  skill  is  lavished  on  mere  representation, 
feats  worthy  alone  of  the  "  acrobat  or  photo- 
grapher" ;  but  nevertheless,  both  innate  genius,  and 
a  craftsmanship  only  to  be  acquired  by  laborious 
training,  are  required  in  art  as  in  other  walks  of 
life,  if  the  effort  to  express  the  artist's  vision  in 
material  terms  convincing  to  his  fellow-men  is  to 
be  successful. 

The  works  of  art  which  the  author  chiefly  delights 
in  seem  to  me  rather  the  tasteful  ground  plans  of 
works  of  art  made  by  intelligent  amateurs,  than 
the  achieved  synthesis  of  vision  with  material 
form  required  to  constitute  works  of  art  under  the 
conditions  of  the  universe  as  we  know  it.  There 
is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Bell's  book  which  strikes  the 
ear  as  a  art  de  cceitr : — 

Cultivated  parents  cultivate  their  children  ;  thousands  of 
wretched  little  creatures  are  daily  taught  to  love  the 
beautiful. 

It  is  so  hard  to  feel  a  genuine  personal  emotion  for  what 
one  has  been  brought  up  to  admire. 

The  author  admits  that  he  is  not  really  musical. 
Is  it  possible  that  he  is  also  not  fundamentally  sensi- 
tive to  art?  Was  he  one  of  the  "  wretched  little 
creatures"  bored  by  art,  until  later  in  life  he  met 
it  in  a  strange  dress  that  aroused  his  curiosity  and 
led  to  his  intellect  weaving  a  theory  to  account 
for  his  sudden  interest?  Should  we  view  this 
treatise  as  an  interesting  human  document 
showing  how  an  "  intellectual  "  who  had  quite 
naturally  been  bored  by  art,  becoming  intrigued 
hy  a  piquant  form  of  it,  gave  art  his  intellectual 
attention  and  evolved  a  clever  theory  to  meet 
his  own  case?  That  it  fails  to  fit  in  with  the 
"  majority  report "  seems  rather  to  exhilarate  the 
writer  as  he  glissades  down  the  "  Christian  slope", 
bowling  over  most  of  the  artists  from  Giotto  to 
Cezanne. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF   BERNINI 
BY   MARTIN  S.   BRIGGS 

T  is  still  the  custom  when  writing  of 
Bernini  to  preface  one's  criticism  with 
an  apology.  Several  admirable  bio- 
graphies of  the  great  baroque  master 
have  appeared  within  recent  years  from 
pens  of  eminent  writers  in  Prance,  Germany 
and  Italy;  yet  the  cloud  which  hung  so  heavily 
Over  17th-century  art  in  Victorian  days  is  barely 
dispelled.  The  average  visitor  to  Rome  approaches 
a  statue  or  a  church  by  Bernini  with  a  firm  con- 
viction that  he  is  about  to  behold  a  work  of  the 
decadence. 

This  attitude  is  not  altogether  spontaneous,  and 
indicates  the  enormous  power  of  the  Ruskin  tradi- 
tion persisting  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public 
long  after  that  famous  critic's  death.  Though 
architects  and  sculptors  have  for  many  years 
proclaimed  their  sympathies  with  "the  foul  torrent 
of  the  renaissance ",  they  still  find  themselves 
hampered  by  the  lingering  echoes  of  that  mighty 
voice  whose  thunders  kept  "  the  romantic  fallacy" 
alive.  We  have  ceased  to  believe  in  Ruskin's 
infallibility,  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  his 
am  izing  mixture  of  ethics  and  aesthetics,  of  bibli- 
cal texts  and  geometrical  diagrams.  But  neverthe- 
less, when  we  devote  ourselves  to  an  honest  study 
of  so  remarkable  an  artist  as  Bernini,  we  still  realize 
that  there  is  much  of  sound  truth  in  Ruskin's 
principles. 

Bernini  had  a  great  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries. His  works  were  even  more  numerous 
and  important  than  those  of  Michelangelo.  His 
life  was  chronicled  in  elaborate  detail  by  Italian 
writers  of  his  day  and  has  received  much  attention 
in  our  own.  He  has  been  freely  and  violently 
criticized  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  onwards. 
Hardly  one  of  his  statues  or  buildings  has  escaped 
notice,  and,  even  if  the  authorship  of  some  of 
them  were  less  certain  than  it  is,  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  forming  a  clear  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  his  art  to  posterity. 

But  such  a  judgment  must  be  formed  dis- 
passionately, away  from  the  vulgar  strife  of 
romanticist  and  neo-Greek.  Bernini's  works 
must  be  viewed  without  prejudice  and  with  due 
regard  to  the  historical  conditions  which  brought 
them  into  being. 

In  his  brilliant  essay  on  "The  Architecture  of 
Humanism"  Mr.  Geoffrey  Scott  has  sought  to  lay 
down  the  true  principles  governing  architectural 
criticism.  One  by  one  he  demolishes  those  hardy 
"fallacies"  of  the  romanticists,  the  moralists,  and 
the  evolutionists,  by  which  the  issue  has  so  long 
been  obscured,  bringing  us  at  last  to  certain  clear 
aesthetic  questions  at  the  base  of  all  art.  It  is 
possible  to  agree  with  all  his  strictures  without 
accepting  his  own  axioms,  but  his  methods 
of  argument  could  not  be  directly  applied  to 
sculpture,  and  it  is  in  Bernini's  sculpture  that  we 


find  our  chief  difficulty.  Those  who  follow  the 
Ruskin  tradition  maintain  with  some  reason  tli.it 
Bernini's  statues  and  his  chapels  are  devoid  of 
religious  feeling.  Presumably  Mr.  Scott  would 
argue  th.it  religious  feeling  mist  be  dissociated 
from  works  ol  art,  and  also  that  what  appears 
religions  ait  to  one  type  of  mind  may  convey  a 
precisely  opposite  meaning  to  another.  At  all 
events,  the  religious  aspect  of  Bernini's  work  is 
the  aspect  to  which  previous  criticism  has  chiefly 
been  directed.  It  is  generally  maintained  that 
the  churches  which  he  embellished  with  statuary 
and  tombs  are  utterly  pa^an  in  spirit  as  well  as 
execrable  in  taste.  As  the  protagonist  of  the 
baroque  period,  he  has  drawn  down  on  his  head 
all  the  grand  anathemas  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
Hvpocrisy,  sensuality  and  pride  are  the  chief 
qualities  associated  with  hts  art.  Mr.  Scott  has 
done  much  to  remove  this  undesirable  reputation 
by  clear  argument  and  a  wide  knowledge  of  facts, 
but  as  he  does  not  enter  the  field  of  sculpture — and 
as  sculpture  is  in  this  case  so  important— that 
branch  of  art  may  well  be  considered  first. 

How  are  we  to  regard  Bernini's  sculpture  in 
the  light  of  to-day  ?  Not,  at  any  rate,  in  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  20th  century  or  of  a  London 
November.  His  art  is  above  all  things  the 
material  manifestation  of  the  spirit  of  baroque 
Rome,  Rome  of  the  Church  triumphant  after  the 
counter-reformation.  His  first  works  were  com- 
missioned by  dilettante  cardinals  and  to  the  end 
of  his  life  he  was  employed  continuously  by 
clerical  patrons.  His  visit  to  Paris  was  merely  an 
episode  in  a  long  career,  never  leading  him  far 
from  the  Seven  Hills. 

Michelangelo  wandered  from  Rome  to  Florence 
and  from  Morence  again  to  Rome,  dividing  his 
affections  between  the  two  cities.  For  Bernini 
there  could  be  only  one  Rome.  "  You  are  made 
for  Rome",  said  Pope  Urban  VIII  to  him,  "and 
Rome  for  you  ".  But  he  was  not  a  Roman  born. 
His  father,  Pietro  Bernini,  was  a  sculptor  who 
migrated  from  Florence  to  Naples.  Recent 
research  has  revealed  something  of  his  abilities, 
which  appear  to  have  been  considerable.  Each  of 
the  three  influences  brought  to  bear  on  Lorenzo's 
youth  may  be  traced  in  his  work  :  his  father's 
calling  and  skill,  the  refinement  of  Florence,  the 
pagan  sensuality  of  Naples.  Never  is  he  found 
guilty  of  that  most  flagrant  of  baroque  short- 
comings, clumsiness  of  workmanship.  In  the 
delicacy  of  his  detail,  sculptural  or  architectural, 
his  Tuscan  descent  is  to  be  discerned.  In  his 
earlier  statues  he  shows  with  equal  force  his  kin- 
ship with  ancient  artists  who  modelled  fauns  and 
satyrs  in  Greek  cities  on  the  Neapolitan  bay. 

Many  Florentine  sculptors  had  preceded  Pietro 
Bernini  at  Naples,  where  a  splendour-loving  court 
and  a  lack  of  local  talent  made  them  very  welcome. 
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Even  in  Rome,  when  his  son  arrived  there,  a  similar 
state  of  things  prevailed.  Michelangelo  had  prac- 
tically forsaken  his  chisel  for  his  brush  and  his 
model  of  S.  Peter's  dome.  His  mantle  had  fallen 
on  no  worthy  successor.  Flemish  and  Milanese 
artists  were  being  imported  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  Church  after  a  long  period  of  inactivity  in  this 
direction.  No  more  favourable  opportunity  could 
have  offered  itself  at  this  period  to  a  young  man 
of  genius  than  to  find  himself  in  Rome. 

The  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  counter- 
reformation  had  passed.  Wealth  and  povyer 
were  more  and  more  concentrated  in  the  city. 
Apart  from  all  the  emulation  of  the  papal  families, 
there  was  a  desire  to  restore  Rome  to  something 
of  her  former  imperial  greatness.  If  she  could  not 
again  become  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world, 
she  might  be  made  a  splendid  symbol  of  the 
orthodox  faith  as  well  as  the  visible  seat  of  its 
head.  Its  ministers  might  be  sumptuously  housed, 
its  numerous  officials  gathered  into  imposing 
institutional  buildings. 

Such  churches  as  had  been  erected  in  the  years 
following  the  counter-reformation  up  to  this  time 
had  been  marked  by  some  austerity  and  deco- 
rated with  frescoes  of  a  pronouncedly  religious 
type.  It  was  left  for  Bernini  and  his  contem- 
poraries to  embellish  them  with  statues  and  altars. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  no  longer  felt  the 
desperate  need  of  inculcating  doctrine  by  means 
of  art.  Their  inclinations  lay  rather  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  wholesale  adoption  of  pagan  ideas  popular 
in  Rome  at  the  time. 

The  experimental  period  of  the  renaissance 
was  over,  and  artists  now  practised  their  several 
arts  with  an  easy  skill.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
remove  the  austere  restrictions  of  the  Church  in 
the  later  16th  century  before  the  flood-gates  of 
exuberant  baroque  splendour  were  opened.  At 
this  auspicious  moment  Bernini  appeared  on  the 
scene. 

Something  has  been  said  of  his  parentage,  his 
birth-place,  and  the  stimulating  atmosphere  of 
papal  Rome.  Mention  must  now  be  made  of  those 
artists  to  whom  he  appears  to  have  been  indebted 
for  other  important  influences  in  shaping  his 
career. 

First  among  them  comes  Michelangelo,  the 
sculptor  born,  who  freed  renaissance  art  from 
bonds  which  were  tending  to  suffocate  it  before 
its  time.  He  it  was  who  created  that  long  series 
of  virile  figures — Adam,  Moses,  Lorenzo  de' Medici, 
and  the  rest — where  masculine  strength  and  dignity 
are  represented  with  incomparable  power.  But 
between  Bernini  and  Michelangelo,  even  when 
working  on  similar  lines,  there  are  points  of 
difference.  The  former's  David  is  an  even  more 
juvenile  work  than  Michelangelo's  famous  statue 
in  the  Accademia  at  Florence  and  is  of  high 
technical    excellence 
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theatrical  in  the  pose,  detracting  from  its  effect, 
and  making  it  more  of  a  tour  de  force  than  a 
masterpiece.  So  in  those  of  his  prophets  and  saints 
comparable  with  Michelangelo's  superb  Moses, 
there  is  a  lack  of  just  the  repose  and  dignity 
which  give  that  statue  its  chief  charm.  The 
figures  of  Daniel  in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome, 
of  S.  Lcmgimts  at  S.  Peter's,  and  of  S.'Hicronymns 
at  Siena  all  have  this  common  characteristic. 
Anatomically  they  are  admirable,  not  even  inferior 
to  the  work  of  Michelangelo  himself,  but  in  each 
case  there  is  an  exaggeration  of  posture  never 
found  in  the  latter.  A  more  obvious  instance  is 
the  statue  of  Habakknk  at  S.  Maria  del  Popolo, 
where  the  exaggeration  is  more  accentuated.  Here, 
though  the  powerful  limbs  of  the  prophet  might 
appear  to  indicate  Michelangelo's  influence,  the 
strained  attitude  and  the  dainty  angel-figure  poised 
gracefully  at  the  old  man's  side  show  the  personal 
predilection  of  Bernini  himself. 

A  more  direct  influence  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
work  of  Giovanni  da  Bologna,  who  forms  a  con- 
necting link  between  Michelangelo  and  Bernini, 
and  who  may  have  inspired  the  latter  with  that 
lightness  of  touch  which  marks  most  of  his 
sculpture.  It  is  not  a  far  cry  from  Giovanni  da 
Bologna's  Rape  of  the  Sabincs'to  Bernini's  Rape  of 
Proserpine,  both  full  of  life  and  movement,  both 
breathing  the  spirit  of  paganism. 

There  were  other  influences  to  direct  the  course 
of  Bernini's  taste  in  Rome.  Among  the  painters 
of  his  day  he  certainly  knew  Domenichino  and 
Annibale'Carracci,  but  his  mentor  was  Guido 
Reni,  who,  like  himself,  enjoyed  the  good  graces 
of  Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese.  The  poet  Marini, 
whose  great  vogue  in  the  17th  century  is  explained 
by  his  sympathy  with  prevalent  habits  of  thought, 
was  one  of  his  intimates  and  possessed  many  of 
his  weaknesses. 

But  when  all  external  influences  have  been  re- 
counted, there  still  remains  the  most  important 
fact  of  all  in  his  career,  his  own  remarkable  tem- 
perament. As  a  young  man  he  was  noted  as  a 
voluptuary  ;  in  middle  age  he  became  a  confirmed 
mystic.  This  change  may  be  traced  in  his  sculp- 
ture, and  accounts  for  the  sharp  contrast  between 
his  early  and  mature  works. 

He  was  probably  about  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  certainly  not  more  than  twenty-five,  when  he 
completed  four  works  of  sculpture  for  Cardinal 
Scipio  Borghese,  whose  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  the  promise  of  even  earlier  statues.  Of  these 
four  one  has  already  been  mentioned — the  David ; 
and  another,  &neas  and  Anchises,  though  clever 
enough  as  a  work  of  art,  has  not  the  same  interest 
as  the  remaining  two.  The  Rape  of  Proserpine 
echoes  a  predecessor,  without  doubt,  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  marvellous  group.  The  vigorous  figure 
of  Pluto  is  sharply  contrasted  with  the  struggling 
and    pliant    limbs    of    Proserpine   in   his  arms. 
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Bernini  depicted  tlesh,  and  especially  feminine 
flesh,  with  an  extraordinary  realism  in  marble. 
Pluto's  powerful  hands  literally  sink  into  the  soft 
body  of  the  captured  girl  as  he  bears  her  away. 
Michelangelo  may  have  rivalled  Bernini  in  his 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  he  never  attempted  to 
model  figures  in  motion.  Nor  had  he  Bernini's 
sensu.il  delight  in  every  palpitation  and  tremor  of 
a  hunted  woman's  form. 

The  last  statue  of  Cardinal  Borghese's  quartette 
surpasses  all  the  rest  in  the  daring  of  its  concep- 
tion. Apollo  and  Daphne  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  works  in  the  whole  history  of  sculpture. 
Apollo  is  a  far  more  youthful  figure  than  Pluto, 
and  Daphne  is  a  graceful  girl,  lighter  in  build  than 
Proserpine,  flying  from  his  grasp.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  still  eluding  his  pursuit,  whereas  Pluto 
has  gained  his  bride  and  is  bearing  her  aloft.  The 
spirit  of  this  group  is  the  spirit  of  Ovid,  of  love  as 
the  pagans  of  Ovid's  day  understood  it.  And  the 
treatment  of  the  figures  shows  a  delicate  naturalism 
never  attempted  in  any  of  Bernini's  later  works 
[Plate  I,  b]. 

Taking  these  two  famous  groups  as  representing 
his  earlier  and  pagan  period,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  progress  of  his  sculpture  in  another  direction, 
as  his  own  temperament  tended  tow.irds  religion 
and  mysticism.  This  progress  was  by  no  means 
consistent,  and  in  the  angels  carved  by  pupils 
under  his  supervision  at  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  as 
well  as  in  those  contorted  forms  on  the  Ponte 
S.  Angelo,  he  showed  that  he  had  not  lost  his 
former  taste  for  lively  poses.  But  there  is  a  change 
in  his  more  elaborate  sculptured  groups. 

In  1646,  when  he  was  forty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
completed  what  most  critics  agree  in  considering 
his  masterpiece,  the  group  of  Santa  Teresa  and 
the  Angel  in  the  Cornaro  chapel  at  S.  Maria 
della  Vittoria  [Plate  I,  a].  The  dainty  figure  of 
the  angel  is  still  pagan,  but  the  heavy  draperies  of 
the  saint  almost  create  the  ascetic  atmosphere  in 
which  her  ecstasy  is  imagined.  Almost,  we  may  say, 
because  M.  Reymond,  Bernini's  French  biographer, 
sees  in  the  abandonment  of  her  spiritual  vision 
an  echo  of  Bernini's  liking  for  yielding  attitudes 
in  earlier  days.  Apart  from  the  perfect  modelling 
of  this  group,  the  system  of  lighting  adopted 
is  very  remarkable.  The  stages  by  which  Bernini 
passed  from  Daphne  to  Santa  Teresa  correspond 
to  events  in  his  career.  When  religion  first  made 
any  appeal  to  him,  perhaps  before,  he  fashioned 
the  beautiful  Santa  Bibiana  in  the  Roman  church 
of  the  same  name,  a  noble  queenly  figure  amply 
draped,  but  with  the  rapt  expression,  verging  on  a 
simper,  that  ofien  marred  his  efforts  in  suggesting 
celestial  happiness.  On  the  other  hand,  his  fine 
statue  of  the  Countess  Matilda  in  S.  Peter's  has  the 
same  commanding  aspect  and  a  more  serene 
countenance.  With  these  may  be  compared  the 
sordid  realism  of  La  Verita,  that  nude  figure  in 
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winch  he  seemed  to  sum  up  his  own  time  of  mis- 
fortune and  the  tragedy  of  human  life.  Almost  at 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  year  1675,  when  Bernini 
as  a  very  old  man  had  devoted  himself  to  the 
society  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Oliva,  he  produced  his 
last  statue  but  one  (the  last  of  all  being  a  bust  of 
the  Saviour).  The  figure  of  Luisa  Albertoni  in 
the  church  of  S.  Francesco  a  Ripa  witnesses  to 
his  complete  severance  with  the  paganism  of  his 
youth.  This  tragic  figure,  gasping  for  breatli 
upon  her  deathbed,  clutching  her  heavy  draperies 
with  convulsive  hands,  still  shows  his  love  of 
depicting  human  energy  in  terms  of  marble.  But 
at  last  he  has  rid  himself  of  the  spirit  of  Ovid,  and 
the  beautiful  face  and  hands  are  imbued  with  the 
eternal  peace  of  the  cloister.  He  has  in  his  own 
declining  days  realized  that  the  service  of  religion 
requires  something  beyond  joie-de-vivte  in  sculp- 
ture, something  that  he  has  contrived  to  indicate 
in  this  effigy  of  a  tortured  soul  seeking  her  final 
resting-place. 

If  the  series  of  statues  last  described  form  the 
most  interesting  of  Bernini's  very  numerous  works, 
they  are  little  superior  in  execution  to  his  many 
portrait  busts,  enabling  us  to  recall  the  men  he 
met  in  daily  life.  Among  them  we  find  several  of 
the  great  names  of  the  17th  century,  even  the 
Roi  Soleil  himself,  modelled  on  the  occasion  of 
Bernini's  visit  to  Paris  in  1665.  A  bust  of  Charles  I 
of  England  was  formerly  to  be  seen  at  Windsor,1 
but  has  since  perished.  The  majority  are,  how- 
ever, portraits  of  Roman  popes  and  cardinals, 
some  of  them  with  noble,  intellectual  faces,  such 
as  Innocent  X,  others  with  the  heavy  sensual 
expression  of  his  early  patron,  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese  [Plate  I,  d].  Some  suggest  a  wonderful 
accuracy  in  portraiture,  as  for  example  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Fonseca,  or  those  inimitable  reliefs  of  The 
Cornaro  Family  [Plate  I,  c]  in  the  same  chapel 
as  Santa  Teresa.  Among  all  this  galaxy  of  intellect 
and  power  there  is  only  one  woman's  bust,  the 
portrait  of  Costanza  Buonarelli,  a  beautiful  girl  of 
humble  birth  whom  Bernini  made  his  mistress  in 
his  youth.  A  study  of  her  features  and  of  the 
faces  of  his  clerical  employers  explains  much  of 
the  inspiration  of  Bernini's  work. 

Lastly  must  be  mentioned  those  few  but  famous 
tombs  in  S.  Peter's  by  which  posterity  generally 
judges  him.  The  Countess  Matilda  personifies  the 
church's  indebtedness  to  its  pious  supporters  in 
high  places,  and  is  a  worthy  monument  of  gratitude. 
Architecture  and  sculpture  are  alike  reasonably 
subdued,  some  of  the  detail  suggesting  Bernini's 
Tuscan  ancestry.  But  it  is  a  long  step  artistically 
from  this  tomb  to  the  vast  erections  commemorating 


1  See  article  by  Lionel  Cust  in  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  xiv,  p.  337  (March  1939).  Another  work  said  to  be  by 
Bernini  is  the  Cheyne  monument  in  Chelsea  Old  Church,  but 
recent  discoveries  tend  to  support  the  view  that  it  is  by  his  son, 
Paolo. 
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the  two  popes,  Urban  V11I  and  Alexander  VII. 
In  the  former  of  these  two  the  figure  of  the  pontiff 
is  finely  conceived  in  the  attitude  of  benediction, 
and  finely  placed  on  a  white  marble  pedestal. 
The  sarcophagus  below  is  flanked  by  two  large 
female  statues,  one  a  maternal  figure  of  Charity 
with  her  children,  the  other  of  Justice  bearing  her 
sword.  These  statues  are  placed  in  an  unusual 
position,  nearly  upright,  and  leaning  slightly  on 
the  sarcophagus.  The  whole  group,  crowned  by 
the  imposing  figure  of  the  great  pope,  is  nobly  and 
impressively  designed.  The  only  blemishes  are 
the  conscious  expression  on  the  face  of  Justice, 
the  unnecessarily  voluminous  draperies,  and  the 
introduction  of  a  skeleton  above  the  sarcophagus. 
This  use  of  the  skeleton  as  the  symbol  of  transient 
mortality  seems  to  have  been  much  favoured  in  the 
17th  century,  and  appears  again  in  the  bombastic 
tomb  of  Alexander  VII  in  exaggerated  and  absurd 
prominence.    In  every  respect  this  monument  has 


a  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Bernini's  worst  work 
Unfortunately  it  occupies  a  position  of  importance 
in  the  greatest  church  in  the  world.  There  is 
hardly  a  canon  of  good  design  that  is  not  broken 
in  its  composition.  The  colours  of  the  marbles 
are  mingled  in  a  medley  of  crude  shades.  The 
figure  of  the  pope  is  meretricious,  almost  ludicrous, 
in  its  attitude  of  artificial  devotion.  The  pedestal 
on  which  he  kneels  is  coarse  and  unattractive. 
The  four  nymphs  beneath  and  the  hideous  skeleton 
among  them  rise  from  billows  of  impossible  marble 
drapery,  swathed  in  heavy  folds  over  a  doorway. 
This  one  monument  has  probably  done  more  to 
ruin  Bernini's  reputation  than  all  his  masterpieces 
have  done  to  create  it,  and  it  is  an  inexplicable 
lapse  for  an  old  man.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in 
this  case  he  intended  to  produce  an  impression  of 
profound  piety,  yet  he  has  utterly  failed.  Every 
line  of  the  group  breathes  insincerity. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE  WOODEN  DOORS  OF  S.  MARY  IN  THE  CAPITOL,  COLOGNE 
BY  J.  TAVENOR  PERRY 


'HERE  has  been  on  exhibition  in  the 
architectural  court  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  for  a  long  time 
past,  without  any  descriptive  label  or 
other  means  of  identification,  a  cast  of 
some  panels  containing  figure  sculpture  in  high 
relief  surrounded  by  enriched  borders,  the  prove- 
nance of  which  was  somewhat  of  a  puzzle,  not 
only  to  a  large  number  of  archaeologists  well 
acquainted  with  the  principal  European  works  of 
a  similar  character,  but  to  the  authorities  of  the 
museum.  This  may  perhaps  seem  strange  when 
we  remember  that  the  original  from  which  it  is 
taken  is  preserved  no  further  off  than  the  church 
of  S.  Mary  in  the  Capitol  in  Cologne,  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  ci  itical  stud}',  and  a 
considerable  German  and  French  literature  has 
gathered  about  it  during  the  last  century.  But 
although  it  was  very  well  known  by  repute,  few 
travellers  had  carefully  examined  it  on  account 
of  the  circumstances,  mentioned  by  M.  Marignan 
in  his  essay,1  that  it  was  situated  in  an  exceed- 
ingly dark  position,  and  until  recently  was  in 
a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  figures 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  had  had  their  heads 
broken  off.  The  difficulty  of  identifying  the  cast 
was  further  increased  by  some  of  the  peculiarities 
it  presented,  for  no  one  acquainted  with  mediaeval 
bronze-work  felt  any  doubt  as  to  its  being  taken 
from  some  bronze  casting  of  the  nth  or  12th 
century  ;  and  it  is  this  peculiarity  of  the  work, 
evident  only  in  the  cast  when  the  material  of  the 


1  Marignan    (A.),   Etudes    sur    I'histoirc    dc  Vart    allemand, 
Leipzig,  1913- 


original  is  unknown,  and  not  likely  to  have 
occurred  to  those  who  had  studied  the  doors  in 
situ,  that  calls  for  some  further  remaiks  on  a 
subject  already  much  discussed. 

A  detailed  description  of  the"  doors  and  their 
iconography  is  unnecessary  here,  and  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  with  them  personally  the 
following  brief  account  will  suffice.  They  are  of 
wood,  measuring  about  7  feet  4  inches  wide  by 
15  feet  5  inches  high,  hung  in  two  leaves,  and 
each  leaf  framed  up  in  thirteen  panels  of  different 
sizes  and  shapes,  a  somewhat  unusual  arrangement 
particularly  in  wooden  doors,  th  nigh  it  occurs  in 
the  bronze  doors  of  Bonanno  of  Pisa  and  one  or 
two  other  cases.  Each  panel  is  surrounded  by  a 
rich  border  with  ornamental  bosses  of  remarkable 
projection  at  each  intersection,  and  all  the  panels 
of  each  leaf  enclosed  by  another  border  carved  in 
high  relief.  The  various  scriptural  subjects  in  the 
different  panels  follow  the  traditional  arrangement 
observed  throughout  the  mediaeval  period,  such 
as  those  in  panels  1  and  5  of  the  dexter  leaf  of 
S.  Maria-im-Kapitol  [Plate  I,  c],  which  represent 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Adoration  respectively, 
and  only  differ  from  the  much  earlier  ones  of 
S.  Sabina,  Rome  [Plate  I,  d]  in  that  the  sacred 
figures  on  the  Cologne  doors  are  n imbed  through- 
out, while  in  the  earliest  work  at  Rome  the  nimbus 
is  entirely  omitted. 

Having  regard  to  the  period  when  these  doors 
were  made  and  the  place  of  their  fabrication,  it  is 
remarkable  that  they  were  of  wood  and  not  bronze, 
which  was  the  more  usual  material  for  doors  of 
such  importance  as  these;  and  the  only  other 
two  European  examples  of  sculptured  wood  doors 
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remaining  complete,  those  of  S.  Sabina  in  Rome, 
and  of  the  Duomo  at  Spalato,  are  quite  of  an  ex- 
ceptional character.  It  is  usual  also  to  place  the 
doors  of  Ravenna,  Milan,  and  also  of  the  cathedral 
of  Gurk,  in  the  same  category;  but  only  small  frag- 
ments of  the  first  .mil  second  remain,  while  the 
doors  at  Gurk  are  not  only  ruined  but  were 
originally  of  a  very  rude  character,  not  framed 
and  panelled,  but  formed  of  wide  planks  covered 
with  a  suit  ice  ornament  in  low  relief,  and  in  that 
respect  similar  to  the  woodwork  of  Scandinavian 
churches. 

The  venerable  cypress-wood  doors  of  S.  Sabina, 
in  spite  of  frequent  restorations  and  reconstruc- 
tions, date  back  to  the  5th  century,  a  period  when 
bronze-casting  was  a  dead  art  in  Rome;  while 
the  doors  of  the  Duomo  of  Spalato  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  in  that  city  at  the  time  of 
their  manufacture,  in  1214,  a  sculptor,  one  Andrea 
Guvina,  particularly  skilled  in  wood-carving.  Xone 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  these  wooden  doors 
were  made  have  any  analogy  to  those  surrounding 
the  manufacture  of  the  doors  of  S.  Mary  in  the 
Capitol. 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  approximately  the 
date  of  these  doors  before  we  venture  on  any 
explanation  of  their  peculiarities  ;  and  for  the 
purposes  of  comparison  we  are  confined,  in  the 
absence  of  similar  woodwork,  to  contemporary 
bronze.  There  is  no  record  of  the  making  of  the 
doors,  but  the  church  to  which  they  belonged  was 
founded  early  in  the  8th  century  and  rebuilt  in 
the  nth,  though  the  triapsidal  choir  and  transepts, 
to  which  these  doors  are  attached,  were  only  com- 
pleted in  the  12th  century.  This,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  fix  the  date  of  the  work,  since 
ancient  and  highly  valued  doors,  and  even  door- 
ways,  were  frequently  preserved  and  incorporated 
in  new  work  on  the  occasion  of  a  rebuilding ;  we 
have  therefore  to  rely  for  the  date  on  such  internal 
evidence  as  may  become  apparent. 

In  the  richness  of  the  framing  they  are  without 
parallel  among  the  German  bronze  doors,  although 
the  enclosing  border  of  the  nth  century  doors 
of  Gnesen  is  very  rich  in  running  ornament 
and  figures  of  animals;  but  the  better  known 
doors  of  Hildesheim  have  no  border  at  all. 
But  we  must  remember  that  these  doors,  if  the 
commonly  accepted  history  be  true,  and  Rivoira, 
Marignan  and  others  have  by  no  means  disproved 
it,  were  made  by  Bernward  for  his  church  of 
S.  Michael,  and  were  fixed  in  the  cathedral  after- 
wards so  that  they  may  have  suffered  the  loss 
of  their  borders  when  they  were  adapted  to  their 
new  position.  To  find  similar  richness  in  the 
framings  we  have  to  turn  to  Italian  examples.  The 
panels  to  the  bronze  doors  of  S.  Zeno,  Verona, 
[  Plate  1 1,  e],  probably  of  Rhenish  provenance,  are 
of  rich  openwork  with  heads  as  bosses  at  the  inter- 
sections ;  while  the  doors  executed  by  Barisanus 


at  Tram,  Ravello  and  Muiueale  are  nut  only  re- 
markable for  the  richness  of  their  borders  but  for 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  bosses  similarly 
placed.  The  borders,  therefore,  remarkable  as 
they  are,  afford  little  help  to  our  inquiry,  but  for 
comparison  with  the  figures,  we  hive  dated 
examples  in  Liege  and  Hildesheim,  towns  with 
which  Cologne  carried  on  very  extensive  dealings 
in  metal  during  the  nth  and  1 2th  centuries.  I 
first  of  these  examples  is  the  so-called  Bernward 
column,  the  shaft  probably  of  a  paschal  candle- 
stick for  the  church  of  S.  Michael  made  in  1022 
[Plate  II,  P],  and  the  second  is  the  bronze  font 
until  lately  in  S.  Bartholomew's  Church,  Liege,  but 
made  by  Regnier  of  Huy  in  n  12  for  the  chapel  at 
Notre  Dameaux  Fonts,  also  in  Liege  [Plate  I,  B]  ; 
and,  as  a  further  piece  of  evidence,  1  may  give  the 
bronze  font  made  for  the  canon,  Wilburgis  in  the 
early  part  of  the  next  century  to  be  found  in  the 
cathedral  of  Hildesheim  [Plate  I,  a].  In  making 
this  comparison  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
surface  of  the  bronze  of  the  column  has  been 
injured  bv  exposure  to  weather  for  which  it  was 
not  intended,  and  that  all  the  castings  have  a 
smooth  and  rounded  contour  as  compared  with 
the  sharpness  of  the  wood-carving  ;  this  is  due  in 
part  to  the  preservation  of  the  wood  by  paint  and 
gilding  and  in  part  to  the  extensive  restoration 
which  the  carvings  have  undergone. 

The  figures  on  the  Cologne  doors  are  all  stunted 
in  their  proportions,  the  heads  exaggerated  and 
the  faces  generally  expressionless,  while  the  drapery 
has  a  very  conventional  character  ;  but  they  have 
more  finish,  perhaps  due  to  the  material,  than  hive 
those  on  the  Bernward  column.  They  also  stand 
in  much  higher  relief,  and  the  heads  of  both 
examples  have  the  same  flat  nimbus  which  by  the 
nth  century  had  become  stereotyped  in  this  class 
of  work.  A  glance  at  the  almost  classic  work  of 
Regnier  of  Huy  on  the  Liege  font  and  the  natural 
pose  and  life  of  the  figures  on  the  Hildesheim 
font  will  show  the  immeasurable  inferiority  of  the 
Cologne  sculptor  as  well  as  the  earlier  date  of  his 
work,  which  can  scarcely  be  later,  if  not  contem- 
porary with  Bernward's  column.  And  this  con- 
clusion would  bring  us  to  accepting  quite  the 
commencement  of  the  nth  century  as  the  date  for 
the  Cologne  doors. 

Assuming,  then,  that  they  belong  to  this  early 
period,  and  not,  as  M.  Marignan  says,  to  the  end 
of  the  12th  or  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  how 
was  it  they  were  not  also  cast  in  bronze,  a  material 
much  in  vogue  at  that  time  for  important  church 
doors,  especially  in  Germany  ?  It  could  hardly 
hue  been  for  lack  of  material,  for  Cologne  was 
an  emporium  both  for  copper  and  tin  ;  and  it 
must  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  was  want  of 
money  to  pay  for  the  more  noble  material  which 
compelled  them  to  put  up  with  wood.  This  being 
the   case,   how   is    it    that    it   bears    so    great  a 
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resemblance  in  all  particulars  to  a  bronze  casting  ? 
There  are  two  possible  explanations.  First,  that 
a  complete  model  had  been  made  in  wood  and 
wax  for  a  casting,  much  as  Donatello  made  his 
wood  and  wax  model  for  the  doors  of  the  bap- 
tistery of  S.  Giovanni,  Siena,  which  were  never  cast, 
and,  the  necessary  funds  not  being  forthcoming, 
the  model  was  exactly  copied  by  a  wood  carver ; 
or,  secondly,  that  it  was  purposely  carved  so  as  to 
imitate  the  technique  of  a  bronze-casting,  so  that 


when  gilt  over,  as  it  no  doubt  was,  like  the 
wooden  doors  of  Spalato  and  bronze  doors  in 
general,  it  would  appear  as  if  made  of  the  more 
valuable  material. 

If  my  conclusions  are  correct,  these  wooden 
doors  belong  to  the  church  consecrated  by  Leo  IX 
in  the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  and  they  were 
knowingly  made,  innocently  or  fraudulently,  ac- 
cording to  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard 
the  action,  to  imitate  bronze. 


PERSIAN  DOMES  BEFORE  1400  a.d.  (conclusion) 
BY  K.  A.  C.  CRESWELL 


E  now  come  to  the  romance  of 
the  dome,  which  is  ushered  in  with 
the  advent  of  Islam.  The  earliest 
Muhammedan  dome  known  to  me 
is  that  of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Kum. 
This  was  built  by  Abu  Sadaim  Husein  b.  Ali  al 
Ash'ari  in  A.H.  265  (878),  and  is  80  ft.  in  height. 
The  next  dome,  also  at  Kum,  is  that  of  the  tomb 
of  Mohammed  b.  Musa,  who  died  A.H.  296.  The 
dome  over  his  grave  was  built  in  A.H.  366  (976). 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  give  illustrations  of  these 
two  domes,  but  in  reply  to  my  enquiry  Sir  Albert 
Houtum-Schindler,  to  whose  book,  "  Eastern 
Persian  Irak ",  I  am  indebted  for  the  date, 
very  kindly  informed  me  that  so  far  as  he  can 
remember  they  are  "of  a  more  or  less  hemi- 
spherical shape ".  This  sounds  as  though  the 
Sassanian  form  still  persisted. 

In  the  12th  century  we  have  the  tomb  of  Sultan 
San  jar  at  old  Merv.  Sultan  Sanjar  reigned  from 
A.D.  1 1 17  to  1 157,  and  this  mausoleum  was  built 
during  his  lifetime  [Plate  II,  g].  So  great  was 
its  solidity  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Dar  ul- 
Akhirat,  "  the  Abode  of  Eternity".16  Nevertheless 
it  was  damaged  and  disfigured  by  Tuluy  Khan, 
the  son  of  Chingiz,  at  the  sack  of  Merv  in  A.D.  1221. 
The  drum  of  the  dome  appears  to  be  strengthened 
by  buttresses  at  four  points.  This  view  of  the 
interior  [Plate  II,  H]  is  taken  from  a  Russian 
work  by  Zhukovski,  on  the  ruins  of  old  Merv. 
It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  rather  blackened  and 
unsatisfactory,  but  no  doubt  it  was  a  very  difficult 
exposure.  However,  it  shows  sufficiently  plainly 
the  squinches  at  the  angles,  a  feature  which 
might  almost  have  been  predicted  with  certainty. 
O'Donovan,17  who  visited  this  mausoleum  about 
thirty  years  ago,  says  that  "it  cannot  be  less  than 
60  ft.  to  the  summit  of  its  cupola  ",  and  that  "  its 
greatest  diameter  is  at  least  40  ft." 

The  Jabal-i-Sang  at  Kerman  is  said  to  be  the 
oldest  building  there.  A  view  of  it  is  given  here 
[Plate  II,  J],  although  I  cannot  date  it,  because 
early  Muhammedan  domes  are  scarce. 


This  illus- 


18Skrine  and  Ross,  Heart  of  Asia,  London,  1899.  p.  M3- 
17  O'Donovan  (E).  The  Merv  Oasis,  p.  25°- 
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tration  is  due  to  the  kindness  of  Col.  P.  M.  Sykes; 
it  is  unpublished  and  is  quite  new  material  archi- 
tecturally. This  building  is  further  interesting  as 
providing  a  very  clear  prototype  of  the  numerous 
domes  of  the  Pathan  period  at  Delhi,  which 
hitherto  have  been  almost  a  type  apart.  I  give 
here  [Plate  II,  l]  a  view  of  the  tomb  of  Firoz 


w\\ 

*-«       . 

FIGURE    II.      SECTION.    MOSQUE    MAUSOLEUM    OF   SHAH    KHUDABUNDA 

Shah,  built  in  1389.1"  The  shape  of  these  domes 
is  strikingly  similar,  and  they  both  stand  on  octa- 
gonal plinths,  the  former  on  a  double  one.  The 
building  shown  in  FIGURE  11  was  built  in  1307 
by  Mohamed  Khudabunda  at  Sultanieh.  He  was 
the  first  Persian  sovereign  to  declare  himself 
publicly  of  the  Shia  sect  of  Mohammedans,  and 
with  a  view  to  establishing  it  more  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  his  subjects  he  entertained  the  project 
of  transporting  to  Sultanieh  the  remains  of  Ali  and 
Husein  from  Najaf  and  Kerbela,  hoping  thus  to 
render  it  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  He  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  object  and  the  building  became, 

"Stephen  (Carr).  Archeology  of  Delhi,  p.  157- 
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instead,  his  own  mausoleum."'  The  building  is 
octagonal  in  plan,  and  the  slight  transition  from  the 
octagon  to  the  circle  on  which  the  dome  rests  is 
effected  by  stalactite  pendentives.  The  dome  is  84 
feet  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore  a  really  large  one, 
in  fact,  the  largest  in  Persia.  A  vaulted  gallery  runs 
round  the  base  of  the  dome,  and  the  stability  of  the 
structure  is  further  ensured  by  eight  minarets,  one 
at  each  of  the  angles.  The  whole  building  was 
covered  with  Persian  tiles,  some  magnificent  strips 
of  which  remain  ;  it  had  doors  of  Indian  steel 
which  existed  down  to  167 1  when  they  were 
described  by  Struys,'-"  and  both  in  planning  and 
decoration,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  the 
greatest  masterpiece  of  Persian  architecture.  This 
is  borne  out  by  the  universal  chorus  of  praise 
bestowed  on  it  by  almost  every  traveller  who  has 
visited  it.  Morier  writing  in  1810,  in  an  age  when 
few  could  see  beauty  outside  the  classical  styles, 
said  :  "  .  .  .  of  any  description,  and  in  any  place, 
I  do  not  recollect  a  building  which  could  have 
surpassed  this  in  its  original  state  ".21 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  shape  of 
this  dome.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually  the  case 
in  the  west,  its  beautiful  outline  is  not  obscured 
by  the  piling  up  of  material  on  its  haunches. 
This  feature  is  typical  of  the  general  ignorance 
prevailing  in  Europe  in  regard  to  dome  construc- 
tion.    Fergusson,  with  his  knowledge  of  Eastern 


FIGURE  12.     HALF  ELEVATION,  HALF  SECTION.  THE   PANTHEON, 
ROME 

domes,  was  the  first  to  shed  a  ray  of  light  on  the 
problem  in  1855,22  when  he  made  an  attempt  to 
point  out  one  of  the  chief  fallacies  to  be  found  in 


19Ker  Porter,  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  etc.  I,  276-81. 

"Strays  (J.),  Travels  and  Voyages  (trans.).  London,  1684,  p.  302. 
John  Bell  of  Antermony,  who  visited  it  in  1717,  speaks  of  "a 
brass  gate  of  lattice-work,  seemingly  of  great  antiquity  ".  Travels 
from  St.  Pettrsburg,  etc.     London,  1788.  Vol.  I,  p.  99. 

"Morier  (JamesJ,  A  Journey  through  Persia.  London,  1812, 
p.  258. 

*  Fergusson,  op.  cit.  pp.  441-3. 


European  theories  of  dome  construction.  Up  till 
then  the  dome  had  been  considered  simply  as  a 
circular  vault,  and  like  a  vault  itquiring  a  great 
amount  of  abutment.  This  error  gots  back  to 
Roman  times,  as  can  be  seen  lii  in  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  where  p'ii<ctly  unnecessary 
masses  of  material  are  piled  up  cm  the  haunches, 
giving  it  a  very  u<dy  exterior  outline  [FIGURE  12]. 
Fergusson  pointed  out  that  while  any  given  sec- 
tion of  a  vault  is  of  the  same  breadth  throughout, 
and  therefore  of  the  same  weight,  in  a  dome  the 
lower  rings  are  much  heavier  than  the  crown,  as 
they  contain  far  more  material.  This  is,  of  course, 
in  accordance  with  the 
curious  mathematical 
theorem  that  the  weights 
of  the  sections  of  a  hemi- 


spherical   dome   are    in 
proportion     to     their 
heights.       Thus,     as    is 
shown    in    FIGURE    13,    pigdre  13 
the   weight    of    section 

A  B  C  D  is  twice  that  of  section  B  c  F,  because 
it  is  twice  the  height.  Fergusson  concluded, 
therefore,  that  the  weight  of  this  lower  ring  consti- 
tuted ample  abutment,  and  that  such  a  dome  would 
be  stable  ;  in  fact,  as  Fergusson  expressed  it,  "  It  is 
almost  as  easy  to  build  a  dome  that  will  stand  as  it 
is  to  build  a  vault  that  will  fall." 

It  was  reserved,  however,  for  E.  B.  Denison,  after- 
wards Lord  Grimthorpe,  togivea  full,  complete  and 
mathematical  demonstration  of  the  theory  of  the 
dome,  when  in  February,  1871,  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  a  paper  "On 
the  Mathematical  Theory  of  Domes",  in  which  he 
brought  the  highest  mathematical  attainments  to 
bear  upon  this  problem.  This  use  of  the  higher 
mathematics  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact 
that  the  actual  thickness  of  the  dome  itself  interferes 
with  the  geometrical  and  trigonometrical  consider- 
ations involved  in  the  problem,  and  so  deranges 
all  the  natural  relations  of  sines  and  cosines,  that 
the  formulae  soon  become  unmanageable  for  any 
direct  solution  and  render  necessary  a  free  use  of 
the  integral  and  differential  calculus.  I  cannot  here 
go  into  all  the  interesting  results  obtained  by  him, 
although  I  must  remark  in  this  connexion  that  he 
found  pointed  domes  considerably  superior  to 
hemispherical  ones. 

This  superior  stability  of  a  pointed  dome  is 
interesting,  as  almost  all  domes  in  the  East  are 
pointed,  but  of  course  this  superior  shape  must 
have  been  found  by  long  experience  and  not  by 
calculation  beforehand,  as  Newton  only  invented 
the  calculus  in  1665,  and  without  it  the  problem 
is  insoluble.  Of  course,  all  domes  in  the  East 
are  unnecessarily  thick,  tremendously  so,  in  fact, 
though  some  are  of  wonderfully  scientific  shape, 
for  instance,  this  one  at  Sultanleh,  which  I  think 
is  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  indeed    it 
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should  be  since  it  satisfies  the  eye  mechanically. 
Its  internal  construction,  however,  though  peculiar 
and  original,  is  not  so  scientific.  According  to 
Dieulafoy,  it  is  made  with  an  inner  and  outer 
lining,  each  a  brick  and  a  half  thick,  with  a  sort 
of  cellular  webbing  between  made  by  intersecting 
ribs  following  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
so  to  speak,  the  hollow  cells  left  being  nearly 
square  in  shape.  This  construction  is,  I  believe, 
unique  so  far  as  Persia  is  concerned,  but  a  similar 
device  is  found  in  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  cathedral  at  Florence  where  it  is  useful 
in  taking  a  firmer  hold  of  the  lantern  to  prevent  it 
being  turned  over  by  the  wind.  Except  for  this 
possible  advantage  where  the  dome  carries  a  lantern 
I  say,  on  the  authority  of  the  paper  I  have  just 
referred  to  (where  this  problem  is  treated  in  detail), 


FIGURE     I4.         PLAN,      DOME      OF      THE      ROCK      (KUBUAT      AS 
SAKHRAH),  JERUSALEM 

that  this  kind  of  construction  is  not  scientific  and 
is  not  to  be  commended,  because  it  is  not  the  best 
disposition  of  a  given  amount  of  material.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  dome  would  be  stronger  if 
the  inner  and  outer  layers  were  brought  together 
and  welded  into  one  without  the  intervening 
cellular  work.  The  problem  of  the  dome  is 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  vault  and  the 
girder,  and  one  cannot  look  upon  a  dome  as  cut 
up  into  a  series  of  vertical  sections  forming 
cantilevers.  However,  its  shape  is,  as  I  have  said, 
ideal. 

Although  it  does  not  quite  fall  within  the  title 
of  this  article,  I  cannot  leave  this  beautiful  mauso- 
leum without  referring  to  one  extraordinary  feature 
which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  intense  sense  of 
harmonious  proportion  so  many  observers  have 
felt  on  looking  at  it.     Dieulafoy,  who  published 


in  1883  a  detailed  study  of  this  building  in  C6sar 
Daly's  "  Revue  d'Architecture  et  des  travaux 
publiques  ",  found  that  the  interior  and  exterior 
elevations  were  set  out  in  a  framework  of  squares 
and  equilateral  triangles,  the  intersections  of  which 
gave  all  the  chief  fixed  points,  such  as  the  width 
and  height  of  the  doorway,  the  level  of  the  upper 
gallery,  height  of  cornice  and  so  forth,  so  that  the 
size  of  every  part  was  related  to  every  other  part 
in  some  definite  proportion.  Mauss  has  shown23 
that  in  two  other  domed  buildings — the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
at  Jerusalem — the  plan  must  have  been  set  out  on 
similar  lines,  equilateral  triangles  governing  the 
former  and  right-angled  triangles  with  equal  sides 
the  latter.  Mauss's  plan  of  the  Dome  of  the  Rock 
is  given  here  [Figure  14]  showing  the  geometrical 
skeleton  which  governs  the  design.  In  this 
building  again,  as  might  be  expected,  the  extra- 
ordinary harmony  of  its  interior  is  the  first  thing 
to  strike  the  observer.  I  quote  Prof.  Hayter 
Lewis21: — 

It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most   beautiful   buildings 
existing,  and  I  cordially  agree  with  these  eloquent  words  of 
Mr.  Fergusson  :  "  The  one  thing  I  was  least  prepared  for 
was  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  interior  of  the  building.     I 
remember  perfectly  the  effect  of  the  Taj  Mahal  and  other 
great  imperial  tombs  at  Agra  and  Delhi.  .  .  .  But  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  extends,  the  dome  of  the  Rock  surpasses 
them  all.     There  is  an  elegance  of  proportion  .  .  .  which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  building  I  am  acquainted  with  " 
I    believe   this   is   the   only  other   instance    in 
Muhammedan  architecture  where  anything  of  this 
sort  has  been  discovered,  but   it  might  well    be 
found  in  other  buildings  were  it  looked  for,  since 
the    idea   itself,  although   its   existence  was   not 
dreamt  of    sixty  years   ago,   is   constantly   being 
found  over  a  wider  and  wider  field.     Prof.  Phene 
Spiers  states  that  in  the  design  of  Gothic  cathedrals 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  proportions  based 
on  the  equilateral  triangle  were  used  in  the  setting 
out.25     Babin  has  shown  by  numerous  examples 
that  a  system  of  triangulation  was  used  in  fixing 
the  proportions  of  Greek  temples,  the  height  of 
the  facade,  the  depth  of  the  entablature,  and  the 
spacing  of  the  columns  all  conforming  to  it.28    He 
has  since  found  the  same  thing  in  Persian  archi- 
tecture of  the  Achaemenian  period.27 

That  this  idea  is  still  more  ancient  cannot  be 
denied,  since  various  relationships  of  this  sort  are 
found  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  where,  amongst  other 


■  Mauss  (C),  Note  sur  la  me'thode  employee  pour  tracer  le  phi  H 
de  la  nwsquec  d'Oinar  el  de  la  TOtondt  tin  Saiut-St'pulehre  a 
Jerusalem  :  Rente  an  heologjque,  HI*  serie,  tome  xn,  pp.  1-31. 

M  Lewis  (T.  Hayter),  The  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,  London, 
18P8,  pp.  26-7. 

w Encyclopedia  Britannica,  nth  edition,  art.,  Architecture,  11, 

p.  37°. 

" Babin  (C.),  Note  sur  I'emphi  des  triangles  dans  la  mise  en 
proportion  des  monuments  grccs  :  Revue  archt'ologique,  III0  serie, 
tome  xvi,  pp.  82-106. 

r  Xote  sur  la  nu'lrologie  et  les  proportions  dans  les  monuments 
achcme'nidcsdc  laPeisc:  Revue  archeologique,  III"  Jeric,  tome  XVII, 
PP-  347-79. 
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things,  the  height  bears  to  tnc  circumference  of 
the  base  the  same  relationship  as  the  diameter  of 
a  circle  bears  to  its  circumference.  'I  hat  literature 
contains  no  reference  to  this  remarkable  system 
goes  for  nothing,  as  craft  secrets  of  this  sort  were 
no  doubt  only  imparted  under  vows  of  secrecy. 
Under  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  whereby  the  size  of 
every  part  is  related  to  every  other  part  in  some 
definite  proportion,  as  pointed  out  above,  a  building 
insteael  of  being  a  collection  of  odd  notes  became 
a  harmonious  chorel  in  stone,  a  sort  of  living 
crystal ;  and  after  all  it  really  is  not  strange  that 
harmonies  of  this  sort  should  appeal  to  us  through 
our  sight  just  as  chords  in  music  appeal  to  us 
through  our  hearing.  Some  of  the  ratios  involved 
above,  such  as  the  square  root  of  two,  and  especially 
that  which  the  diameter  of  a  circle  bears  to  its 
circumference,  which  enters  into  the  equation  of 
movement  of  everything  in  space,  nay,  further, 
into  the  equation  of  movement  of  the  very  electrons 
of  the  atom  itself,  are  fundamentals  in  time  and 
space,  going  down  to  the  very  basis  of  our  own 
nature  and  of  the  physical  universe  in  which  we 
exist,  and  may  well  appeal  to  us  subconsciously. 

The  Musjid-i-Jama  at  Veramin,  is  another 
example  of  a  great  building  of  the  golden  age  of 
Persian  architecture.  According  to  an  inscription 
over  the  main  entrance  it  was  built  A.H.  722  (1322) 
by  Sultan  Abu  Said,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Khudabunda.  The  form  of  the  dome  is  less  pointed 
than  that  at  Sultanieh  and  recalls  somewhat  those 
of  Sarvistan  in  outline  [Plate  II,  K  and  m].  The 
interior  arrangement  is  as  follows :  The  inner 
chamber,  square  on  plan,  is  converted  into  an 
octagon  by  squinches  thrown  across  the  angles. 
On  this  stands  an  octagonal  drum,  with  narrow 
windows  in  each  face,  a  new  feature  of  which  this  is 
the  earliest  example  known  to  me  with  one  excep- 
tion, ImamzadehYahia,also  at  Veramin, built  in  the 
12th  century  according  to  Dr.  Sarre."8  The  eight 
sides  of  the  drum  are  converted  into  sixteen  by  a 
series  of  beautifully  finished  squinches,  and  on 
these  rests  the  dome  itself.  On  examining  the 
plate,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dome  instead  of  being 
either  set  back  or  carried  across  the  sixteen  angles, 
has  the  internal  rim  of  its  spherical  surface  distorted 
almost  imperceptibly  to  fit  its  support,  the  distortion 
soon  merging  in  the  true  hemisphere  as  the  dome 
rises.  This  separation  of  parts — pendentives,  drum, 
dome — recalls  the  similar  separation  of  structural 
elements  to  be  found  in  Byzantine  architecture  of 
the  10th  century,19  in  which,  however,  squinches 
are  replaced  by  spherical  triangles. 

The  interior  of  this  dome  is  decorated  with  tile 
mosaic,  with  a  magnificent  rosette  in  the  centre  ; 
beyond  this  may  be  seen  a  network  of  interlacing 
curves,   in   the   interstices   of  which   are  square 

"Sarre  (F.),  DenkmCtler  persischer  Baukunst,  fig.  65. 
"Choisy   (A.),   L Art  dc   balir  chcz    les  Byzantines,   p.   96, 
S.  Bardias  at  Salonika  being  one  of  the  earliest  dated  examples. 


plaques  containing  ornamental  devices  in  highly 
conventionalized  Kutic,  a  somewhat  uncommon 
decorative  feature.  It  is,  however,  found  in  the 
Blue  Mosque  at  Tabriz  (1437-68),'°  and  in  a  few 
mosques  at  Cairo,  examples  of  whicli  have  been 
publisheel  by  Innes  and  Rogers.  I  give  here 
[FIGURE  15]  an  example  from  the  mosque  of 
Hasan  (1356)  published  by  the  former,31  of  which 
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FIGURE    15.      CONVENTIONALIZED   KL'FIC    MOTTO 

he  gives  the  following  reading  :  "  La  Illah  ilia 
Allah,  Mohamed  rasoul  Allah":  There  is  no  god 
but  God,  Mohamed  is  the  Apostle  of  God. 

The  mausoleum  at  Sultanieh  and  the  highly 
articulated  and  well  finished  interior  of  this  dome, 
together  with  Prof.  Sarre's  fine  plates  of  the  main 
entrance  and  mihrab,  enable  one  to  realize  the 
splendour  of  Persian  architecture  in  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries. 

We  now  approach  the  Timuride  age,  when  a 
great  change  is  witnessed  in  the  style  of  dome 
used  in  Persia.  Up  to  this  point  all  the  domes 
met  with  are  simple  structures,  and  we  have  no 
example  of  the  double  dome.  Now,  however,  a 
new  type  appears,  which  consists  of  the  former 
type  of  dome  covered  over  by  a  slightly  bulbous 
shell,  which  is  superimposed  on  it,  leaving  a  large 
space  between.  This  type  only  appears  towards 
the  end  of  Timur's  reign,  his  earlier  buildings  not 
having  this  feature.  As  to  the  origin  of  this 
peculiarity,  I  have  already  dealt  with  it  in  this 
magazine  (Nov.,  Dec.  1913). 

Note. — I  am  indebted  to  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers named  for  assistance  in  obtaining  blocks 
and  photographs,  and  especially  to  M.  le  Colonel 
Marcel  Dieulafoy,  at  present  in  command  with 
the  French  forces  in  Morocco  ;  to  Sir  Coleridge 
Kennard,  Bt.,  for  the  use  of  an  unpublished  photo- 
graph [II,  m]  ;  and  to  Col.  P.  M.  Sykes  for  II,  H. 

*°  Texicr  (C),  Description  de  I'Armc'nie,  la  Perse,  etc.,  pi.  47.  49. 
"  Innes  (Walter),  Inscriptions  arabes  en  caractcres  carris  : 
Bulletin  dc  llnstitut  Egyptien,  in    serie,  N'o.  I,  pp.  61-7. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITORS 

THREE  LOST  CHINESE  BRONZES 

To  the  Editors  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Gentlemen, — On  the  morning  of  January  7th 
some  person  of  whom  I  know  no  more  than  that 
he  had  small  feet  as  well  as  light  fingers  entered 
my  dining-room  and  took  with  him  my  three  pet 
Chinese  bronzes.      So  well  did  he  estimate   my 

taste  that  I  might 
have  judged  him 
to  bear  me  a  per- 
sonal grudge,  or 
to  be  a  too  en- 
thusiastic brother 
collector,  had  he 
not  removed  at 
the  same  time  all 
our  poor  store  of 
pepper-pots,  salt- 
cellars and  other 
number  1  small  table  silver; 

for  the  three  bronzes  must  have  weighed  some 
sixteen  or  more  pounds,  and  would  have  been 
no  mean  impediment  in  the  hasty  jump  from 
the  balcony  which  a  safe  exit  involved.  I 
venture,  therefore, 
to  send  you  a  brief 
note  of  the  three 
lost  pieces,  in  case 
any  of  your  readers 
should  see  them, 
and  be  able  to  help 
me  to  get  them 
back. 

No.     1    was    the 
archaic      sacrificial 
cup  and  cover  de-    number  2 
scribed  and  illustrated  in  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  vii,   pp.   25-6,  Ap.   1905.      It    stood   about 
6  or  61  inches  high.      The  satyr's  head  on   the 
handle  is  singular,  recalling  Pompeian  bronzes. 
No.  2  was  a  vessel,  perhaps  an  incense-burner, 


in  the  form  of  an  animal,  very  richly  inlaid  with 
gold  and  silver  spirals,  and  finely  patinated  here 
and  there.  One  of  the  ears  was  missing.  It  stood 
about  5J  or  6  inches  high. 

No.  3  was  an  upright  jar  of  a  flattened  pear 
shape,  standing  io£  or  11  inches  high,  of  darkish 
bronze,  inlaid  in  gold  and  silver,  with  horizontal 
bands  of  pattern  composed  chiefly  of  conven- 
tionalized forms  of  the  too  tieh.  A  band  of 
ornament  in  the  form  of  concentric  rings  in  relief 


NUMBER   3.      SIDE   AND    FACE 

surrounded  the  neck.  There  were  two  ring-handles 
at  the  sides,  and  a  semicircular  loop  handle  was 
fixed  to  one  face. 

The  rough  sketches  appended  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  general  appearance  of  the  pieces,  but,  being 
made    from    memory,    cannot    be 
accurate  in  detail. 

I  am, 

Yours  faithfully, 
C.  J.  Holmes 
National  Portrait  Gallery, 

St.  Martin's  Place,  London. 


regarded    as 


REVIEWS 

The  Runic  Roods  of  Ruthwell  and  Bewcastle,  with  a  short 
history  of  the  Cross  and  Crucifix  in  Scotland  ;  by  James  King 
HEWISON,  d.d.     Glasgow  (John  Smith  &  Son). 

This  handsome  book  of  178  pages,  illustrated  by 
30  plates,  is  a  testimony  to  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  two  north-country  monuments  which  provide 
its  theme.  There  are  excellent  photographic  illus- 
trations from  negatives  taken  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Montgomerie  and  a  large  amount  of  literary 
information  carefully  compiled.  There  is  also  a 
theory  of  the  date  and  provenance  of  the 
monuments  according  to  which  it  was  "St. 
Dunstan's  marvellous  influence  upon  the  English 
monarchs "  which  inspired  them  "  to  have 
these  two  Christian  symbols  of  love,  mercy  and 
goodwill,  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century  within  the  pacified  Border-land  ",  while 
"  Dunstan's  chief  scholar  and  assistant,  /Ethelwold, 
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could  provide  sculptors  ".  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  capability  of  the  Winchester  artists  of  the 
10th  century  to  accomplish  work  of  superlative 
excellence ;  MSS.  and  needlework  exist  to  prove 
it,  but  the  work  is  not  of  the  same  character  as 
that  on  the  crosses.  The  entire  absence  of  the 
Carolingian  and  Romanesque  acanthus  foliage 
goes  far  to  exclude  the  10th  century  as  well  as 
the  12th  as  a  possible  epoch  for  the  carving,  while 
neither  the  French  monks  suggested  by  Professor 
Cook  nor  Dr.  King  Hewison's  Winchester  crafts- 
men would  have  executed  long  inscriptions  in 
good  old  Northumbrian  runes.  If  it  were  not 
for  certain  very  definite  difficulties  connected  with 
the  runic  characters  the  evidence  in  favour  of  a 
7th-century  date  would  be  conclusive,  and  certainly 
every  fresh  discovery  made  about  the  work  on  the 
crosses  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  early 
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date.  It  is  true  that  at  that  epoch  and  in  those 
localities  the  work  would  be  something  of  an 
artistic  miracle,  but  then  it  i>  an  artistic  miracle 
as  it  stands.  A  good  deal  ol  the  figure  sculpture 
is  of  an  aesthetic  quality  hardly  represented  any- 
where between  the  latest  Hellenic  period  and  the 
13th  century,  a  date  rendered  impossible  by 
the  runes.  The  foliage  carving,  an  original 
rendering  of  Roman  vine  ornament  on  carved 
stones  and  Samian  ware,  has  no  parallel  elsewhere, 
but  the  iconography  and  modelling  would  agree 
best  with  the  early  christian  art  of  the  Hellenized 
orient,  the  style  of  which  may  have  been  carried 
by  ivory  carvings  to  north-western  Europe.  Dr. 
Hewison  brings  many  arguments  against  the 
acceptance  of  such  an  early  date,  and  his  book 
is  one  that  no  student  of  the  question  involved 
can  ignore.  In  some  instances  he  seems  a  little 
to  force  the  evidence  in  favour  of  his  own  view, 
and  his  suggestion  that  the  Ruthwell  cross  was 
finished  with  a  wheel-head  is  supported  by  a  re- 
storation that  assumes  a  non-existent  shape  for  the 
ancient  fragments  of  the  head  that  remain.  There 
is  really  no  valid  reason  to  doubt  the  two  carved 
"Acca"  crosses  of  740  a.d.,  nor  the  connexion 
with  S.  Cuthbert  of  the  reliquary  cross  set  with 
garnets  that  is  called  by  his  name.  There  are  of 
course  many  other  points  in  the  book  on  which 
questions  might  be  raised,  but  we  welcome  it  as 
a  substantial  contribution  to  the  literature  of  its 
important  and  difficult  subject. 

The  Old  Halls  an*d  Manor  Houses  ok  Yorkshire  ;  by 
Loeis  AMBLER,  f.r.i.b.a.  ;  91  pi.  and  many  measured  draw- 
ings and  other  illustr.  (Batsford.)  35s.  net 
One  would  like  to  think  that  the  trade  prosperity 
and  housing  reforms  of  the  20th  century  could 
encourage  and  allow  English  architects  and  crafts- 
men to  adorn  our  towns  or  villages  with  only  such 
beautiful  homes  as  this  volume  portrays.  All  the 
houses  so  handsomely  illustrated  in  its  finely 
printed  collotype  and  other  photographic  plates 
were  built  before  1700,  and,  as  its  diligent  and 
skilful  author  points  out,  owed  their  origin  in 
many  cases  to  the  wealth  created  by  the  woollen 
trade  in  the  Yorkshire  Ridings.  Very  few  of  the 
houses  were  built  before  1500,  and  then  the 
timbered  dwellings  rapidly  yielded  to  the  struc- 
tures of  stone,  with  the  elaboration  of  decoration 
both  without  (as  in  the  curiously  carved  frieze  over 
a  door  at  Scout  Hall,  near  Halifax,  or  the  elegant 
oriel-window  on  the  gatehouse  of  "  Marmion's 
Tower"  at  Tanfield)  or  within  (as  in  the  rich 
plaster  ceilings  or  the  remarkable  hall  screen  and 
staircase  of  Burton  Agnes  Hall).  Perhaps  the  two 
outstanding  characteristics  of  Vorkshire  domestic 
architecture  exhibited  in  this  volume  are  the 
prevalence  of  the  type  of  room  arrangement, 
which  consists  mainly  of  the  larger  "  hall  "  or 
general  living-room,  called  the  "  house-body  ",  and 
the  smaller  parlour  or  "  solar  ",  and,  secondly,  the 
richly   varied  fenestration.     Of   the    first,  Nappa 


Hall,   in   Wensley   Dale,   designed    in    1459,  is  a 
charming  example,  here  illustrated  both  by  photo- 
graphy and  by  one  of  the  admirable  drawings  of 
plan  and  elevation  which  are  a  marked  feature  of 
the  book.     As  to  the  windows  of  these  manors 
and  old  halls,  which  were  generally  low  and  broad, 
their  lucky  inhabitants  seem  to  have  revelled  in 
the  light.    Long  double  or  treble  rows  of  window- 
lights  are  abundant ;  at  Clay  House,  near  Halifax, 
there   are   two  rows   of   thirteen    "lights"    each. 
Their  windows  were  of  every  variety  and  shape 
in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  the  most  curious 
type    being    the    "  Catherine-wheel "    or    "  rose- 
window",  frequently    found    over    porch    door- 
ways or   archways.      Happy  examples  appear  at 
East   Riddesden  Hall,  near   Keighley,  but  some- 
times,  as   at   Wood    Lane    Hall,    near   Sowerbv, 
the  proportions  seem  to  go  astray.     The   lavish 
illustration  of  this  volume,  typical  of  Mr.  Batsford's 
"house",  bears  witness  to  the  wonderful  skill  and 
diversity  of  the  various  craftsmen  who  contributed 
to  what  Mr.  Ambler  rightly  describes  as  "a  quiet 
dignity  and  charm  .  .  .  expressing  a  sense  of  fitness 
and  appropriateness  to  their  uses  and  surround- 
ings".   The  work  on  these  houses  was  always  well 
and  thoroughly  done.  The  materials  were  perhaps 
stronger    and    more    durable    than    usual.      The 
resultant  sense  of  strength  is  characteristic  of  the 
county  of  their  location.   Craftsmen  will  value  the 
measured  drawings  in  this  volume,  though  in  some 
cases,  as  in  Mr.  W.  Peter's  "Details  of  the  King's 
Manor  at  York",  the  scale  of  reproduction  seems 
regrettably  small.     But  the  volume  as  a  whole  is 
quite  beautiful  and  does  as  much  credit  to  the 
editing  and  selecting  powers  of  its  author  as  to  the 
press  which  has  issued  it.     It  is  a  worthy  memorial 
of  England's  Yorkshire  architecture.        w.  H.  D. 
Spatgotische    Grabdenm\ler  des    Salzarchgemetes,   ein 
I'.citrau    zur    Geschichte    der    altbayrischen     I'lastik  ;     von 
K.  F.  Leoxhardt  ;  80  Abbild.     Leipzig  (Seemann),  M  15. 
A  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  Herr  Leonhardt's  book 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  brief  summary  of 
its  contents  :  (1)  The  beginnings  of  heraldic  art  in 
Sdzburg;    (2)   The   sculptors   of    the   Chiemgau 
school ;    (3)   Monumental  art  at  Salzburg  in  the 
middle   of"   the    15th   century ;     (4)    Nicholas   of 
Leyden  and  his  relation  to  Bavarian  art ;  (5)  Hans 
Valkenauer  and  his  department ;  (6)  The  monu- 
mental effigies  of   Burghausen — Franz   Sickinger 
and  Siegmund  Rueder ;    (7)  The   model  for  the 
monument  of  Ludwig,  Count  Palatine  of  Bayern- 
Ingolstadt;    and     (8)     Funeral     monuments     as 
historical   and   genealogical    data.     The  armorial 
tablets  exhibit  the  German  artist  as  having  already 
attained,  by  the  beginning  of  the   15th  century, 
complete  mastery  of  heraldic  design.    Figure-work, 
on  the  other  hand,  matured  less  rapidly,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  have  attained  to  its  perfect  development 
before  about  1440.     Peculiar  interest  attaches  to 
the   beautiful   model,    sculptured   in    clunch,  for 
Count  Ludwig's  monument  (1477).     This  model, 
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coming  to  light  in  private  possession  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  is  now  installed  in  the 
Bavarian  National  Museum  at  Munich.  The  count's 
will,  dated  6th  July,  1429,  gives  detailed  directions 
for  his  monument.  Among  other  things  the  back- 
ground was  to  be  powdered  with  the  count's  badge 
or  "  livery  ",  to  wit  the  raven  of  our  English  king, 
S.  Oswald.  Compared  with  the  exquisite  model, 
which  may  well  have  been  the  work  of  Multscher 
himself,  the  monument  actuallyexecuted  and  extant 
to  this  day  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  at  Ingolstadt 
is  so  coarse  and  clumsy  in  every  particular  as  to  be 
little  better  than  a  caricature,  the  rude  production 
of  some  inferior  and  unskilled  stone-cutter.  The  80 
illustrations,  printed  in  purple-brown,  are  as  clear 
as  half-tone  blocks  distributed  in  the  text  can  be. 
The  work  concludes  with  two  indices,  one  of  family 
names  and  arms,  the  other  topographical,  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  districts.  A.  V. 
Galateo  of  Manners  and  Behaviours  ;  by  Giovanni  dei.la 
Casa,  with  an  introduction  by  J.  E.  Springarn  ("The 
Humanist's  Library",  ed.  by  Lewis  Einstein).  (Grant  Richards.) 

I3S. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Einstein,  the  editor,  and 
Mr.  Updike,  the  printer,  upon  the  charming  series 
of  reprints  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  volumes.     It 
is  chiefly  as  a  work  of  art  in  itself  that  the  book 
calls  for  notice  in  this  Magazine,  and   therefore 
although  the  book  is  printed  in  Boston,  U.S.A., 
at  the  Merrymount  Press,  the  type  used,  known  as 
"  Montallegro"  was  designed  by  Mr.  Herbert  P. 
Home,   and    its    perfections    have    already   been 
spoken  of  in  The  Burlington  Magazine.     The  book 
itself,  a  treatise  on  good  manners,  transports  the 
reader  to  an  interesting  period  of  history,  to  1550-8, 
when    it    was   written    by   Giovanni    della   Casa, 
archbishop  of  Benevento,  and  published  at  Venice, 
and  1576  when  it  was  Englished  by  Robert  Peter- 
son of    Lincoln's  Inn,  and   published   by  Ralph 
Newbery  in  London.     Mr.  Springarn's  introduc- 
tion is  an  essay  on  good  manners  in  itself. 
Subsequent  Volumes:— (1)  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British 
Portraits  preserved  in  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings in  the  British  Museum  ;  by  Freeman  O'Donoghue,  f.s.a.; 
Vol.  4  (S — Z),  n.p. — (2)  A  Century  of  Loan  Exhibitions, 
1813 — 1912  ;    by  Algernon  Graves  ;  Vol.  3,   R — U  ;  Vol.  4, 
V— Z  and  Addenda.     (A.  Graves,  42  Old  Bond  Street,  W.) 
£5  5s.  net. — (3)  Die  Mode  im  Siebzehnten  Jahrhundert  ; 
von    Max  von  Boehn.      Munich   (Bruckmann),   M650. — (4) 
London   County   Council  :   Survey  of   London  ;  Vol.  5, 
The  Parish  of  S.  Giles-in-the-Fields  (Part  11)  ;  London,  1914, 
£1   is.     (Messrs.   P.  S.   King's,  2   &  4  Great  Smith  Street, 
Westminster.) 

(1)  The  fourth  volume  of  this  useful  catalogue 
includes  many  engravings  from  portraits  of 
Shakespeare,  although  only  one  of  them  can  be 
relied  upon  as  authentic,  and  a  long  list  of  the 
portraits  of  Queen  Victoria.  Mr.  O'Donoghue 
may  now  be  congratulated  on  the  completion  of 
his  long  and  very  useful  labour. 

(2)  Another  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Graves's  cata- 
logues, which  are  so  useful  to  students  of  art- 
history,  especially  in  England.  The  "Century  of 
Loan    Exhibitions"   has  a  wide  scope   since   it 
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includes  not  only  the  summer  exhibitions  of  the 
works  of  British  artists,  but  also  the  winter  exhi- 
bitions of  old  masters.  As  will  be  observed,  a 
good  many  very  celebrated  masters  fall  between 
the  letters  of  these  two  volumes.  Although  the 
alphabetical  series,  with  addenda,  is  completed 
in  the  four  volumes,  a  fifth  volume  is  promised 
with  an  index  of  owners  and  an  index  of 
portraits. 

(3)  This  useful  history  of  costume  in  the  17th 
century  traces  the  transition  from  the  ruffs  and 
farthingales  of  Elizabeth  to  the  wigs  of  Louis  XIV 
and  William  III,  associated  in  art  with  Van  Dyck, 
Velazquez  and  also  all  the  great  Dutch  painters. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  well  chosen,  show  the 
importance  of  lace  and  black  silks  or  brocades  at 
that  time.  The  domestic  and  social  life  of  the 
period,  as  well  as  the  costume,  is  shown  by  the 
delightful  engravings  of  Abraham  Bosse.  These 
volumes  will  be  especially  useful  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  to  which  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  costumes  worn  in  England  during  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  originally  made  by  Mr.  Talbot 
Hughes,  has  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Harrods, 
Ltd.  These  costumes  have  been  reproduced  in  a 
most  attractive  volume,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Cecil 
Smith  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs. 

(4)  The  London  County  Council,  through  their 
architect,  Mr.  W.  E.  Riley,  and  the  clerk  to  the 
Council,  Sir  Laurence  Gomme,  have  done  good 
work  for  the  public  benefit  in  this  valuable  pub- 
lication. The  work  done  by  the  Survey  Committee 
for  London  Archaeology  is  inestimable.  It  is 
regrettable  that  such  volumes  do  not  open  the 
purse-strings  of  the  public  more  freely,  to  prevent 
further  spoliation.  Recently  74  Dean  Street, 
Soho,  has  been  delivered  up  to  the  housebreaker, 
and  the  beautiful  house,  56  Great  Queen  Street,  in 
which  Boswell  lived,  threatened  with  loss  of 
identity.  The  annals  of  S.  Giles-in-the-Fields, 
only  a  fraction  of  which  can  be  dealt  with  in 
these  volumes,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
most  hardened  futurist.  C.  N. 
Books  'of    Reference  : — (1)  Whitaker's  Almanack.    1915. 

(Whitaker.)  2s.  6d.  and  is.— (2)  Who's  Who,  1915.    (A.  &  C. 

Black.)     15s. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt  of 
"  Who's  Who  "  and  "  Whitaker's  Almanack  ".  Both 
these  publications  maintain  their  usual  very  high 
standard,  though  the  war  has  naturally  affected 
them  considerably.  In  "Whitaker's  Almanack" 
the  space  devoted  last  year  to  "The  World's  Peace" 
and  "  Proceedings  of  the  Hague  Tribunal  "  has  this 
year  been  given  up  to  an  account  of  the  origins 
of  "The  Great  War",  which  we  commend  to  our 
readers'  attention.  We  note  with  approval  the 
omission  of  the  Emperor  William's  and  the  Crown 
Prince's  name,  with  those  of  other  belligerents,  from 
the  list  of  Knights  of  the  Garter.  "  Who's  Who  " 
contains  most  adequate  biographies  of  the  prin- 
cipal British  commanders,  both  on  sea  and  land. 
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We  are  sorry,  however,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible, owing  perhaps  to  the  early  date  of  going  to 
press,  to  include  a  note  on  the  new  Pope,  and  we 
hope  that  next  year  the  biography  of  General 
Joffre  will  be  rather  longer.  When  the  names  of 
so  many  alien  enemies  are  included  why  omit 
Bernhardi  ?  But  when  the  general  standard  is  so 
excellent  we  should  not  be  captious. 


The  book  on  Chinese  pottery  and  porcelain  long 
promised  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hobson,  of  the  British 
Museum,  will  be  published  in  March.  As  is  shown 
by  the  publishers',  Messrs.  Cassell's,  detailed  pro- 
spectus, the  book  is  expensively  produced,  and  they 
deserve  well  of  the  purchasing  public  for  making 
the  venture  at  a  time  apparently  so  unfavourable 
to  the  sale  of  serious  works  on  the  arts.  They 
seem,  however,  to  realize  that  a  book  on  Chinese 
ware  by  Mr.  Hobson  is  a  classic  indispensable  to 
students  and  collectors,  which  they  must  possess 


whether  they  can  well  afford  it  at  the  moment  or 
not.  To  readers  of  this  Magazine  Mr.  Hobson  is 
fortunately  as  well  known  as  to  the  numerous 
British  and  foreign  visitors  who  consult  him  at 
the  museum.  His  wide  and  accurate  technical 
and  historical  knowledge  of  ceramics  and  his 
well  balanced  judgment  give  his  opinion  on  the 
authenticity,  species  and  period  of  rare  specimens 
peculiar  weight.  He  is  consequently  also  a  visitor 
welcomed  by  collectors  and  the  authorities  of 
other  museums,  and  has  thus  had  opportunities 
of  handling  and  examining  closely  a  very  large 
number  of  the  finest  pieces.  We  may  be  sure  tli.it 
he  has  made  the  most  of  these  opportunities,  and 
that  many  rare  vessels  in  private  and  foreign  col- 
lections will  be  illustrated  in  his  book.  Special 
pains,  Messrs.  Cassell  tell  us,  have  been  taken  with 
the  colour  plates,  and  since  they  will  have  passed 
Mr.  Hobson's  careful  criticism  we  may  expect 
them  to  increase  the  reputation  of  British  colour 
printing. 


VARIOUS    PERIODICALS 

BOLLETTIXO  D'ARTE  DEL  MlNISTERO  DELLA  P.  ISTRl'ZIONE. 
August  1914. 

Co.mm.  Corrado  Ricci  contributes  further  information  con- 
cerning the  Venetian  architect  and  sculptor,  Marino  di  Marco 
Cedrini,  who  it  now  appears  was  the  son  or  nephew  of  a 
Cedrino  of  Rimini,  a  citizen  of  Venice.  His  father's  Kiminese 
origin  explains  why  Marino  so  soon  found  work  in  the  Marches 
and  the  Romagna.  A  chronological  list  of  his  works  indifferent 
places  is  given  :  the  last,  of  which  we  have  direct  notice,  is  the 
destroyed  doorway  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Fano  of  1476. 
after  which  date  he  appears  to  have  died.  Comin.  Ricci  ascribes 
to  him  other  works,  hitherto  unrecognized,  at  S.  Angela  in  Vado 
(prov.  of  Pesaro),  in  what  is  now  Casa  Ridarelli-Xardini,  a  house 
originally  belonging  to  the  Grifoni  family  ;  the  approximate  date 
of  these  sculptures  is  proved  almost  certainly  to  be  1458-60. 
— The  collection  of  Sardinian  antiquities  bequeathed  to  the 
museum  at  Cagliari  by  the  late  Cav.  Leone  Gouin,  and  others 
acquired  by  the  museum,  are  discussed  by  Dr.  Taramelli. 
They  were  discovered  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  in  the 
temple  of  Abini,  near  Tcti,  in  the  Punic  necropolis  of  Tharros, 
in  the  caves  of  S.  Lucia  and  S.  Orreri,  in  the  artificial  grottoes 
of  Serbariu  near  Iglesias,  and  elsewhere.  Among  the  small 
early  bronzes  of  the  Gouin  collection  is  a  curious  statuette  with 
(our  arms  and  four  eyes,  bearing  two  shields  and  two  swords, 
and  wearing  the  characteristic  horned  helmet  peculiar  to 
Sardinian  warriors.  This  figure,  according  to  Milani,  is  a 
representation  of  Sardus  paler,  while  Pettazzoni  regards  it 
simply  as  a  warrior  who  has  triumphantly  passed  through  the 
ordeal  by  water.  Among  many  characteristic  terracotta  figures 
is  an  Aphrodite  Astartc  resembling  the  terracottas  of  Rhodes 
and  Cyprus.  — In  the  "  Crouaca"  a  brief  account  is  given  of  the 
museum  at  Carpi  (now  installed  in  the  Castello  of  the  Pio)  which 
was  inaugurated  in  June  last,  and  contains  many  pictures  of 
considerable  historic  interest.  The  paintings  of  Bernardino 
Loschi  will  be  discussed  in  detail  on  a  future  occasion. 

September. — Count  Malacuzzi  has  a  most  interesting  article 
on  a  work  by  Ambrogio  de  Predis  in  the  Brera.  This  portrait, 
mentioned  by  Morelli  in  the  Maggi  collection,  and  until  now 
inaccessible  to  students,  has  recently  been  acquired  for  the 
Brera,  where  it  forms  a  notable  addition  to  the  collection  of 
Milanese  paintings.  The  details  of  the  history  and  remarkable 
artistic  activity  of  A.  de  Predis,  who  was  so  long  and  closely 
associated  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  are  briefly  recapitulated  by 
Count  Malaguzzi.     The   portrait    is   reproduced   side   by   side 


with  the  National  Gallery  portrait  which  is  signed  and  dated 
I4Q4  I  the  connexion  between  them  is  striking,  and  at  first  sight 
both  would  almost  seem  to  be  of  the  same  man,  but  closer  study 
reveals  obvious  dissimilarities  which  make  it  probable  that  they 
represent  two  different  individuals  ;  the  seeming  analogy  between 
the  two  portraits  must  be  ascribed  to  the  methods  and  typically 
Lombard  manner  from  which  A.  de  Predis  never  departed. 
Incidentally  Count  Malaguzzi  shows  that  the  well  known  draw- 
ings at  Venice  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and  Bianca  Maria 
Sforza,  which  Schneider  ("  Austrian  Jahrbuch  ",  Vol.  xiv)  sought 
to  prove  were  by  Gian  Marco  Cavalli  and  designed  by  him  for 
the  coins  to  be  struck  in  the  imperial  mint,  are  by  Ambrogio  de 
Predis,  as  long  ago  stated  by  Morelli.  Documents  have  now 
proved  that  this  artist,  together  with  Francesco  Galli  and  Accino 
da  Lecco,  was  commissioned  by  the  emperor  to  execute  models 
for  the  new  imperial  coinage.  The  contention  of  Seidlitz  that 
A.  de  Predis  was  the  author  of  the  much  disputed  Sforza  altar- 
piece  in  the  Brera,  which  was  already  completed  in  Jan.  1494 
for  S.  Ambrogio  ad  Xemus,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  at  that 
date  Ambrogio  was  busily  engaged  at  Innsbruck,  and  had  been 
there  since  Dec.  1493,  having  gone  thither  in  the  train  of  the 
emperor's  bride,  Bianca  Maria  Sforza.  Another  characteristic 
portrait,  ascribed  by  Morelli  to-  Ambrogio,  in  the  collection  of 
General  Porro,  is  also  reproduced.  — Note  further  "  La  Questione 
della  Chiesa  di  Polenta"  (prov.  of  Forli),  by  Dr.  Gerola  ; 
— "  Appunti  per  la  storia  del  Musaico",  Dr.  C.  Ricci  ;  — and  a 
note  on  "  Additions  to  the  National  Museum,  Rome  ".  — In 
"  Cronaca  "  the  very  interesting  church  "  Della  Cattolica  "  at 
Stilo  (Reggio  Calabro).  the  restoration  of  which  was  completed 
in  June  last,  is  discussed  and  reproductions  are  given.  — The 
formal  handing  over  to  the  Museo  Nazionale  of  the  Venus 
Anadyomeue  of  Cyrene  is  chronicled. 

October. — Dr.  Leonello  VENTUR1  writes  on  "Additions  to 
the  National  Gallery  of  the  Marches  (Urbino)  ".  A  banner, 
painted  c.  1477,  and  representing  the  Beato  Giacomo  della  Uarca, 
is  ascribed  to  Carlo  Crivelli  ;  a  Christ  Blessing  is  thought  by 
Dr.  Venturi  to  be  probably  by  Melozzo  da  Forli,  and  to  be  the 
original  of  the  bust  of  Christ  at  Citta  di  Castello,  derived,  like 
the  other  known  example  at  Bayonne  (Bonnat  coll.),  from  a  lost 
original  by  Piero  della  Franceses.  The  Citta  di  Castello  picture 
was  probably  executed  by  a  follower  of  Justus  of  Ghent.  A 
fresco  of  a  Madonna  and  Child  from  a  private  chapel  at  Cagli  is 
attributed  to  Giov.  Santi  and  believed  to  be  of  c.  1481,  and  a 
fragment  of  sculpture,  a  head  of  the  Madonna  of  great  charm 
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and  vitality,  is  ascribed  to  Agostino  di  Duccio.     An  interesting 
cassone  with   the  history  of  Lucretia  bears  the  arms   of   the 
Brancaleoni  and  Passionei  families,  and  belongs  to  the  first  half 
of  the  15th  century.     It  approximates  in  date  and  character  to  a 
cassone  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (No.  7898,  1862)  ; 
both  are  typical  examples  of  the  art  of  N.  Italian  craftsmen  of 
this  period.     The  supplement,  "  Cronaca  dclle  belle  arti",  deals 
principally  with  recent  excavations  in  the  Forum  and  on  the 
Palatine  ;  with  improvements  in  the  Musco  Nazionale  Romano, 
and  with  gifts  to  and  acquisitions  by  this  museum. 
FAENZA.     Fasc.  m.     July-September  1914. 
Dr.  Papini  writes  a  very  interesting  article  on  the  "  mattonellc 
maiolicate"  found  during  recent  excavations  in  the  moat  of  the 
Castel  Sant'  Angelo  and  in  the  course  of  restorations  in  different 
parts  of  the   building.      They  bear  the  arms  of  the  Pope  by 
whom  they  were  commissioned,  and  by  this  means  it  is  possible 
to  fix  their  dates  with   accuracy.     The  earliest  belong  to  the 
time  of  Nicholas  V,  and  probably  to  c.  1450,  and  are  thus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pavement  of  S.  Giov.  a  Carbonara,  Naples 
(which  is  believed,  but  not  proved,  to  be  of  144°).  the  earliest 
known  specimens  of  this   class  of  ware.      These  tiles,  which 
certainly  formed  part  of  the  pavement  in  the  apartments  of  Pope 
Nicholas  (though  at  present  it  has  not  been  possible  to  locate 
these   rooms   exactly),   are  of  considerable  artistic   merit   and 
display  certain  peculiarities  of  colouring  and  technique  which 
render  them  extremely  interesting  for  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  art.     Other  examples  which  have  come  to  light  are  shown  to 
belong  to  the  Pontificates  of  Sixtus  IV  and  Alexander  VI  ;  they 
all  present  some  analogies  of  colouring.     Totally  different  in 
character,  on  the  other  hand,  are  those  ascribed  by  Dr.  Papini 
to  the  time  of  Leo  X,  which  were  found  during  restorations  to 
the  chapel  in  the  Cortile  delle  palle,  the  facade  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Michelangelo.     The  date  of  this  chapel  has  until 
now   been   uncertain,   but  the   newly  discovered   tiles,  one  of 
which   bears  the   arms   of   Lorenzo   Pucci,   the   first   Cardinal 
created  by  Leo  X  in  1513,  prove  that  it  was  erected  during  the 
Pontificate  of  this  Pope.     The  earlier  tiles  were  very  probably 
produced  at  Viterbo  ;  the  later  ones,  which  differ  in  technique, 
substance   and  decorative  motive*   from   N.   Italian  work,  but 
show  a  decided  affinity  with  Spanish  azulejos,  were  probably 
made   in   Italy  in  a  technique  founded  in  some   degree   upon 
Spanish  methods.  — Dr.  Axtonibon  contributes  some  interest- 
ing  notes   on   his   ancestors,  the   potters  of  Nove,  who  came 
originally  from  Bassano,  and  are  mentioned  as  members  of  the 
Town  Council  there  in  1451.     Pasquale,  a  descendant  of  this 
family,  migrated  to  Nove,  and  there  exercised   his  craft  as  a 
potter.     In  1680  the  maiolica  factory  was  inaugurated  at  Nove  ; 
later,  various  privileges  were  granted  to  these  potters  by  the 
Venetian   Signoria,   including   permission  to   open   a   shop   in 
Venice.     In  the  18th  century  the   maiolica   produced  at  Nove 
surpassed  all  other  productions  of  the  kind  in  beauty  of  form 
and  colour,  and  in  splendour  of  glaze.     In  1750  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain  was  initiated,  and  workmen  from  Nove  were  sent 
to  Meissen  to  learn  the  technical  methods  practised  there.     The 
maiolica  factory  of  Nove  continued  to  flourish  and  to  produce 
excellent  work  until  the  late  19th  century,  when  over-production 
and  coarse  work  by  inexperienced  craftsmen  brought  about  its 
downfall.  — Dr.  Ballardini,  in  "  Sulle  origini  dell'  arte  clclla 
maiolica ",  reviews  Dr.  Bode's  standard  work  on   the  subject, 
and  sets  forth  his  reasons  for  differing   from   him  on  certain 
points. 

Felix  Ravenna.  No.  15.  July-September  1914. 
Dr.  Bernicoli  publishes  the  will  of  Luca  Longhi,  and  gives 
a  summary  of  other  documents  discovered  by  him  which  throw 
light  upon  the  history  of  this  painter  and  his  family.  The  same 
writer  also  prints  a  complete  index  to  the  various  notices  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  by  himself  and  Dr.  Grigioni  under  the 
title  "  Arte  c  Artisti  ",  which  arc  of  great  value  for  the  history  of 
art  at  Ravenna.  The  index  will  be  of  the  utmost  practical  utility 
to  all  students  in  this  field.  —Dr.  Tura  in  "A  proposito  dclle 
paterc  di  Porta  Aurea"  shows  that  among  the  many  buildings 
inspired  in  some  degree  by  the  decoration  of  this  celebrated 
gateway,  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the  Porta  Savonarola  at 
Padua  erected  by  Falconetti  in  1530;  the  four  mythological 
busts  which  adorn  the  upper  part  were,  however,  derived, 
according  to  Dr.Tura,  from  another  source,  the  arch  of  Augustus 
at  Rimini.  — Note  also  an  article  (to  be  continued)  on  the 
decadence  so-called  of  the  mosaic  art  at  Ravenna  ;  in  this  article 


the  mosaics  of  Sant'  Apollinarc  in  Classe  are  dealt  with.  — Under 
"Notiziario"  reference  is  made  to  the  recent  riots  in  Italy  and 
to  the  attempted  destruction  of  many  churches  in  the  Romagna. 
Fortunately  in  most  cases  these  attempts  failed. 

No.  16.  October-December  1914. — The  larger  half  of  this 
number  is  devoted  to  reviews.  Among  the  articles  note  the 
concluding  paper  by  Dr.  Gallassi,  "  La  cosi  detta  decadenza 
nell'  arte  musiva  ravennate  :  I  mosaici  di  Sant'  Apollinare  in 
Classi ".  — Dr.  Tura  deals  with  churches  dedicated  to  S. 
Apollinaris  in  the  diocese  of  Trent  ;  — and  Comm.  Corrado  Ricci 
writes  on  "  Le  pitture  coi  fasti  della  Chiesa  ravennate  nel 
vecchio  Duomo  di  Ravenna  ".  These  pictures  were  described 
in  the  17th  century  by  Fabri  in  two  of  his  guide-books  to 
Ravenna  (1664  and  1678)  as  14  in  number,  but  unfortunately  he 
is  only  concerned  with  the  subjects,  and  makes  no  mention  of 
the  merits  of  the  paintings,  nor  does  he  name  the  artist.  A  later 
writer  states  that  they  were  on  canvas  and  hung  upon  the  walls. 
Dr.  Ricci,  studying  all  the  sources,  is  able  to  prove  that  they 
must  have  been  ordered  by  Cardinal  Capponi,  archbishop  of 
Ravenna,  who  ruled  the  see  between  162 1  and  1645,  and  that 
they  were  destroyed  in  1733  when  the  new  cathedral  was  built. 
As  to  the  painter,  he  suggests  that  he  may  have  been  Giov. 
Battista  Vanni,  the  pupil  of  Cristoforo  Allori  (1599-166°),  who  is 
known  to  have  been  at  Ravenna  in  1545,  in  the  employ  of  the 
legate,  Cardinal  Spada.  J- 

Ord  Och  Bild.    Vol.  xxiii,  Nos.  1-12. 

Articles  on  subjects  of  art  and  archaeology,  written  by  some 
of  the  best  qualified  Scandinavian  critics,  and  well  illustrated, 
form  one  of  the  principal  features  of  this  admirable  Swedish 
monthly.  Among  those  published  in  it  during  the  year  1914 
the  following  of  more  general  interest  may  be  noticed  : — 
January.  M.  Ostman  re-dates  and  puts  forward  a  new  inter- 
pretation of  the  subjects  of  a  set  of  historical  pictures,  formerly 
in  the  Castle  of  Gripsholm,  near  Stockholm,  and  among  the 
earliest  works  of  their  kind  in  Sweden.  It  is  suggested  that 
these  paintings,  which  we  now  only  know  from  18th-century 
copies,  were  executed  between  1540  and  1550,  and  represent 
various  scenes  from  the  life  of  Gustavus  Vasa,  after  the  fashion 
set  by  the  picture-chronicles  of  the  deeds  of  Charles  le  Temeraire 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  — February.  Dr.  Brising  dis- 
cusses the  eminent  Swedish  18th-century  sculptor,  J.  T.  Sergei's 
years  of  study  in  Rome  (1767-1778),  throwing  light  on  his 
indebtedness  to  Italian  art  and  the  antique.  — March.  M. 
Petersen  deals  in  a  very  informative  article  with  the  various 
tendencies  in  modern  Danish  painting.  — April.  An  article  by 
M.  Lagerkvist  contains  some  suggestive  and  sympathetic 
comments  on  Post-impressionism  and  Cubism.  — May.  The 
work  of  Emile-Antoine  Bourdelle  is  discussed  at  some  length 
by  M.  Pauli,  who  sees  in  Bourdelle  the  greatest  French  sculptor 
of  our  times.  — June.  Dr.  Roosval  identifies  the  subject  of  a 
drawing  by  Charles-Antoine  Coypel  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Stockholm  as  Sancho  Panza  Delivering  Judgment,  and  takes 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  the  work  of  the  various  illustrators 
of  "Don  Quixote".  — August.  M.  Sahlen  deals  with  con- 
temporary wood-engraving  in  Sweden,  and  M.  Poulsen  with 
the  art  of  caricature  during  the  Hellenistic  period.  — October. 
M.  Laurin  discusses  the  exhibition  of  modern  art  held  at  Malmo 
last  summer  in  connexion  with  the  Baltic  Exhibition,  at  which 
Sweden,  Finland,  Denmark,  Germany  and  Russia  were  repre- 
sented. T.  B. 

L'Architecture,  Journal  Hcbdomadaire  public  par  la  Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes.     Paris.     Oct.  10,  1914. 

This  is  a  notable  number,  opening  with  an  article  entitled 
'■  La  Guerre  ",  and  reproducing  churches  and  other  buildings  at 
Peronnc,  Noyon,  Liege,  Mons,  Montdidier,  Saint-Quentin,  &c. 
On  the  subject  of  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims 
reference  is  made  to  the  indignant  protests  made  by  countless 
artistic  bodies  and  societies.  One  was  addressed  by  the  Socictc 
Centrale  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  ;  another,  by  the 
president  of  the  Society  of  Architects  to  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  speaks  of  the  destruction  of  Rheims  Cathedral 
by  the  Germans  as  an  act".  .  .  qui  a  indigne  le  inonde  entierct  qui 
voue  nos  enncmis  a  I'cxeeration  de  tous  ceux  qui  pensent,  qui 
sentent,  de  tous  ceux  qui  aiment  la  beaute  et  la  venerent ". 
Another  letter,  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  Rheims,  says  truly, 
"  Nous  avons  peine  a  croire  qu'il  soit  possible  qu'en  plein  xxlim* 
siecle  il  puisse  se  trouver  un  pcuple  se  disant  civilise  qui  se 
permettc  I'actc  ignoble  que  le  militarisme  allcmand  vicnt  dc 
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perpetrer  ".  That  this  act  of  unparalleled  vandalism  was  pre- 
meditated Is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  oi  doubt;  theproofi 

were  laid  before  the  Academic  lies  Beau]  Arts  at  a  recent  sitting. 
The  report  of  M.  Dalimier,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Fine 
Arts,  who  went  to  Rheims  to  examine  thecondition  of  the  building, 
is  given,  and  the  worst  (ears  are  confirmed  by  the  pitil< 

"  les  vitraux    sont    en   graudc   panic    hriscs  ...  la   decoration 

tculptnrale  ct  la  statuaire  sunt  detrnites  de  facon  irreparable". 

The  basilica  nf  Saint   Kcmi  has  also  Suffered  severely,  and  the 

incomparable  early  glass  now  seems  !>>  have  been  destroyed.  In 
the  midst  of  such  overwhelming  disaster  it  is  some  consolation 
to  learn  that  the  tapestries  have  been  saved,  and  that  42  panels 
are  intact. 

October  17 — Reproductions  of  cathedrals  and  other  buildings 
at  Arras,  Soissons,  Aire-sur-l.i-l.vs,  Sec,  The  infamy  of  dropping 
bombs  on  Notre  Dame  is  dwelt  upon,  and  a  detailed  account  is 
given  of  the  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  damage 
to  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  ;  it  concludes  :  "  La  eathcdrale  est 
defigurce  dans  ses  lignes  ct  dans  les  details  de  sa  decoration  ; 
si  sa  construction  puissante  a  rcsiste  en  partie  an  choc  des  pro- 
jectiles on  ne  refera  jamais  ses  admirables  sculptures  et  elle 
portera  clcrncllcment  la  marque  dun  vandalisme  qui  a  depasse 
1  imagination  ".  — A  note,  "  Comment  fut  preserve  le  nnisce  de 
Chantilly  ",  gives  an  account  of  the  clever  and  tactful  manner  in 
which  Si.  Macon,  the  curator,  saved  the  priceless  collections 
under  his  care  from  the  marauders. 

Art  in  AMERICA.     October  1914- 

Dr.  Mayer  reproduces  the  portrait  of  a  man  in  the  collection 
of  Sir  William  van  Home  at  Montreal  ;  acquired  as  a  Murillo, 
it  is  believed  by  Dr.  Mayer  to  be  a  genuine  Velazquez  painted 
c.  1625.  He  suggests  that  it  may  possibly  represent  the  young 
Conde  de  Peiiaranda,  though  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  this  wild  conjecture.  — Dr.  Valen- 
TINER  continues  his  interesting  paper  on  the  Rembrandts  of  the 
Altinann  collection.  — Mr.  Jewett  Mather,  jr.,  reproduces  for 
the  first  time  two  Sienese  cassoni,  one  of  which,  in  the  Otto 
Kahn  collection,  he  ascribes  to  the  school  of  Vecchietta  ;  it 
represents  the  story  of  Coriolanus,  and  the  date  is  placed  c.  1460. 
The  other,  lent  to  the  Boston  Museum  by  Mrs.  Edmund  Wheel- 
wright, and  representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris  and  Qinone's 
Farewell,  is  attributed  to  Francesco  di  Giorgio  by  Mr.  Mather. 
A  Madonna  by  Francia  in  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Phila- 
delphia, the  fragment  of  a  larger  picture  with  a  characteristic 
landscape  background,  is  reproduced.  With  the  exception  of  an 
example  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Gardner  at  Boston,  this  is  said 
to  be  the  only  Francia  in  the  United  States. 

Bulletin  of  the  Metropolitan-  Museum.  New  York, 
June  1914. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  two  Chinese  sculptures  is  chronicled, 
a  large  statue  possibly  of  Kouan  Yin,  and  probably  of  the 
beginning  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  and  a  head  of  a  Bodhisattva, 
probably  6th  century.  A  number  of  Japanese  sword  guards  and 
two  important  renaissance  sculptures  are  touched  upon — i.e.,  a 
Pieta  by  Benedetto  da  Maiano  and  a  composition  by  Agostino  di 
Duccio,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (Burl.,  Nov., 
p.  90),  and  which  has  been  the  subject  of  some  controversy.  A 
cassone  of  1475  with  paintings  by  one  of  the  minor  Florentine 
artists  (originally  in  the  Strozzi  palace  and  recently  acquired  for 
the  museum)  is  reproduced,  and  the  detailed  description  of  it, 
given  by  Dr.  Weisbach  in  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Bildende  Kunst  " 
in  1 912,  is  quoted.  A  beautiful  cope  of  Persian  brocade  (early 
17th  century)  is  also  a  recent  acquisition.  The  only  other 
example  of  this  type  at  present  known  was  seen  at  the  Munich 
Exhibition  of  Mussulman  art  ;  both  are  apparently  products  of 
the  same  loom. 

July. — A  very  interesting  note  deals  with  Mohammedan  MSS. 
in  the  museum.  They  represent  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
painting  in  the  near  east,  where  for  the  first  six  centuries  of 
Islam  pictorial  representation  was  prohibited.  The  most  recent 
acquisitions  are  of  earlier  date  than  any  hitherto  possessed  by 
the  museum  ;  they  include  a  leaf  from  the  "  Materia  Medica", 
written  and  illustrated  by  Abdallah  ibn  al-Fadl,  1222  a.d.  ;  a 
complete  book  of  astronomy  of  c.  1300,  with  drawings  resem- 
bling the  figures  on  the  decorated  pottery  of  Rhages  (only  two 
other  MSS.  of  this  description  are  known,  one  of  them  being  in 
the  British  Museum)  ;  some  leaves  from  a  14th-century  copy  of 
Firdusi's  "  Book  of  Kings  ",  the  national  epic  of  Persia.  The 
miniatures  illustrate  the  story  of  Rustum,  and  may  be  ascribed 


to  the  earlier  Timurid-Mongol  school.    Some  admirable  early 

16th-century  paintings    arc    by  Agha   Mirak,  who.  with  the 

exception    of  his   own   pupil    Bth/ad.   was    the    greatest  of  all 

Persian  painters.    He  is  admirably  represented  in  the  museum, 

as  his  best  u..rk,  the  (iicat  Nizami,  was  presented  to  the 
collection  last  -prin^.  and  is  "one  "i  the  unrivalled  monuments 

nt  .Near  Eastern  art".  — Note  also  "  Mezzotints  alter  Morland  " 
and  the  "  Lace  Collection    , 

August. — Some  beautiful  examples  of  Cretan  and  Rhodian 
embroideries,  recently  acquired  foi  the  museum,  arc  discussed  ; 
ami  a  set  of  Egyptian  writing  materials  found  at  Luxor  in  a 
tomb  originally  made  c.  2050  B.C.,  which  had  eventually  been 
occupied  by  anchorites  contemporary  with  1  oa.d. 

The  writing  materials  (papyrus  rolls,  palette  and  ball  ol  linen 
thread)  date  from  the  late  18th  or  early  19th  In  nasty. 

September. — The  admirable  collection  ol  Chinese  and  Japanese 
paintings  formed  by  the  late  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  and  now 
presented  to  the  museum  of  which  he  was  long  a  trustee,  is 
discussed  by  .Ml,'.  11.  MANSFIELD. 

October. — A  report  of  the  excavations  at  the  North  Pyramid 
of  Lisht  is  given  by  Mr  .Mack  ;  it  ^i\es  the  results  of  one  part 
ol  the  work  of  the  Egyptian  Expedition,  1913-14. 

November. — In  the  first  article,  entitled  the  "Opening  of  the 
Season  ",  reference  is  made  to  three  collections  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  have  been  installed  in  the  museum  in  1914  : 
the  loan  exhibition  of  the  Morgan  collection  ;  the  bequest  of 
Mr.  Altinann  ("the  most  splendid  gift  ever  received  by  the 
museum  from  an  individual"),  inaugurated  on  Nov.  17;  and 
the  gift  of  Mr.  Riggs,  which  will  be  formally  opened  in  January. 
Other  work  in  the  museum  is  stated  to  be  progressing  well.  It 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  "two  panels  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
beautiful  Spanish  alabaster  altar,  given  by  the  late  Air.  Morgan 
in  1909,  have  recently  come  into  the  market  and  were  purchased 
by  the  museum  in  the  spring  .  .  .  each  contains  the  full-length 
figure  of  a  saint  bearing  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Saragossa,  for  whose  chapel  the  altar  was  built".  — Other 
articles  deal  with  "  Stiegel  Glass  ",  made  by  H.  W.  Stiegel  of 
Pennsylvania  in  the  late  18th  century  and  presented  in  1913  to 
the  museum  by  Mr.  Hunter,  who  has  brought  out  a  well  illus- 
trated volume  giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  Stiegel. — 
Additions  to  the  department  of  classical  art,  consisting  of  vases 
and  terracottas,  are  chronicled  ;  the  most  important  being  an 
Athenian  amphora  (5th  century  B.C.),  which  is  assignable  to  a 
definite  artist,  variously  designated  Amasis  II  and  Klcophrades  ; 
and  several  oil  jars  (lekythoi),  5th  and  4th  centuries  u.c,  of 
beautiful  form  and  design.  Of  the  terracottas  fourteen  were 
found  in  a  single  tomb  in  Greece  and  are  assumed  to  date  from 
the  4th  century.  — An  interesting  note  deals  with  pots  with 
hieratic  writing,  and  the  set  of  six  acquired  in  1912  are  illustrated. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  provenance,  but  they  are  of  especial 
value  as  the  inscriptions  are  of  early  date  and  among  the  few 
specimens  of  Egyptian  cursive  writing  contained  in  the  museum. 
The  writer  classes  them  as  old  hieratic  and  assigns  them  to  the 
nth  Dynasty  (2160-2000  B.C.).  The  inscriptions,  with  a  few 
variations,  are  practically  identical  in  all  the  six  pots  ;  a  trans- 
lation is  given  and  commented  on. 

December. — An  article  signed  B.  B.  gives  an  account  of  the 
bequest  to  the  museum  by  the  late  F.  Sully  Darley  of  Philadelphia, 
consisting  of  five  pictures  by  his  grandfather,  the  painter  Thomas 
Sully,  who  was  born  in  England  in  1783,  though  his  parents, 
both  actors,  settled  in  America  in  1792.  In  his  28th  year  he 
returned  to  England  and  studied  for  a  time  under  Benjamin 
West,  subsequently  settling  at  Philadelphia.  During  a  visit  to 
England,  in  1837-38,  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Queen  Victoria,  the 
study  for  which  is  one  of  the  works  in  the  bequest  ;  with  it  is 
exhibited  the  Queen's  autograph  given  to  the  artist  at  the  time 
when  the  portrait  was  painted.  Sully's  diary,  containing  the 
names  of  his  sitters  and  other  interesting  entries,  is  preserved  in 
the  Historical  Soc.  of  Pennsylvania.  — A  second  article  under  the 
same  initials  deals  with  modern  paintings  in  the  Altmann  bequest, 
among  them  characteristic  examples  of  Corot,  Rosseau,  Daubigny, 
Mauve  and  others.  The  accessions  of  I9'3  '»  the  department  01 
classical  art  (jewelry  and  glass)  are  chronicled  ;  — -and  a  brief 
paragraph  treats  of  Flemish  lace  and  its  development  traceable  in 
portraits  of  the  17th  century,  and  with  certain  superb  specimens 
existing  in  the  museum.  A  special  exhibition  of  Flemish  indus- 
trial arts  is  projected  and  the  lace  in  the  museum  will  then  be 
more  fully  dealt  with. 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin.    Boston,  February  1914. 

Deals  principally  with  the  special  exhibition  of  Japanese  art 
of  the  Ukiyo-e  school  founded  by  Iwasa  Shoi  early  in  the  17th 
century.  The  paintings  of  this  artist  were  called  Ukiyo-e, 
"  pictures  of  this  fleeting  world  "  ;  their  art  was  popularized  by 
Hishikawi  Moronobu,  a  pattern  designer  who  perfected  the 
methods  of  xylography  and  established  the  school  on  a  firm 
foundation.  Its  output  of  colour  prints  was  phenomenal,  and 
continued  up  to  the  death  of  Hokusai  in  1849.  when  its  vigour 
flagged  and  its  inspiration  vanished.  — A  fine  Athenian  hydria 
with  the  story  of  Dance  and  Perseus  is  reproduced,  and  amongst 
new  acquisitions  mentioned  are  those  from  Egypt,  including 
objects  from  the  excavations  at  Kerma  and  from  the  cemetery 
of  Sheikh  Farag.  The  stele  of  Ahaty-sen-ankh  and  his  wife, 
a  very  important  example,  1819  B.C.,  is  reproduced. 

April The   Kerma  excavations  are  described  in  detail,  and 

the  "  bewildering  succession  of  finds  incredibly  preserved"  are 
dealt  with,  all  of  the  Hyksos  period,  but  the  race  of  men  who 
held  Kerma  at  that  date  (1700  B.C.),  and  who  are  buried  here. 
were  not  Egyptian,  and  the  question  of  their  origin  is  at  present 
an  unsolved  problem. 

June. — A  Madonna  with  Saints,  Angels  and  a  Donor,  ascribed 
to  Fra  Angelico,  once  in  the  Aynard  collection,  and  now  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Mrs.  Scott  Fitz,  is  discussed  by 
Mr.  Post. 

August. — The  fine  collection  of  Chinese  bronzes  owned  by  the 
museum  is  dealt  with,  and  the  following  objects  are  reproduced  : 
a  magnificent  wine-jar  and  libation  cups,  Chou  dynasty,  B.C. 
1 122  ;  a  tripod  and  cover,  Chin  dynasty,  B.C.  c.  255  ;  and  a 
ritual  cooking  vessel,  B.C.  2c6-a.d.  221  or  earlier.  — Note  also 
the  new  Egyptian  galleries,  and  a  miscellaneous  collection  lent 
by  Mr.  Wetzel  mainly  of  oriental  objects,  but  containing  also 
some  beautiful  examples  of  Italian  and  Spanish  brocade  and 
some  English  i8th-centurv  plate. 

Bulletin  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

July  1913- 

A  pair  of  16th-century  Spanish  doors  carved  in  walnut  wood, 
discovered  in  California,  but  originally  in  the  convent  of  Santa 
Isabel,  Toledo,  are  reproduced  and  discussed.  They  were  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Mr.  John  Morris. 

October  1913.— An  interesting  collection  of  peasants'  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  from  the  Tyrol,  recently  purchased  by  the 
museum,  is  discussed,  and  a  number  of  specimens  are  repro- 


duced. Some  examples  of  Italian  porcelain  and  pottery  in  the 
museum  are  also  dealt  with,  notably  some  Capo  di  Monte  hard 
paste  with  coloured  reliefs  of  1760-1800,  and  a  ewer  and  bowl 
with  the  Capo  di  Monte  mark  and  the  date  1813,  with  admirable 
paintings  signed  Francesco  Ladolfi. 

January  1914. — Some  specimens  of  plate  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  H.  Kuhn  are  reproduced,  heirlooms  in  the  family  of  the 
owner,  who  deposited  them  on  loan  in  the  museum.  They  bear 
the  arms  of  several  Scottish  families,  and  are  the  work  of  English 
and  American  silversmiths  of  the  18th  century.  — Note  also 
"Chinese  Jades",  a  collection  recently  acquired  ;  and  — "An 
Ancient  Sarcophagus",  brought  from  Syria  in  1839,  and  lately 
placed  in  the  Memorial  Hall. 

April. — A  rare  example  of  Philadelphia  porcelain  of  1835  ; 
some  specimens  of  American  pottery  made  by  Edwin  Bennett 
at  Baltimore,  1852-1860,  and  a  Roman  madrepore  glass  bowl, 
said  to  have  come  from  Hebron,  are  reproduced. 

October. — Mr.  Barber  has  a  paper  on  Japanese  cloisonne 
enamels,  which  have  only  attracted  the  attention  of  western 
collectors  within  recent  years.  He  dwells  upon  the  character- 
istics of  the  work  in  the  early  and  middle  periods — i.e.,  prior  to 
the  1 8th  century  and  during  that  epoch  ;  in  the  modern  period 
(late  19th  century)  the  cloisonne  enamelling  was  on  porcelain 
and  not  on  metal.  — Lacquered  and  painted  furniture  is  dealt 
with  by  Mrs.  Stevenson.  Recent  acquisitions  include  many 
interesting  examples  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  stoneware,  some 
French  faience,  and  a  salt-glazed  stoneware  pitcher  of  the  form 
known  as  "  Bellarmine  ",  dating  from  the  early  17th  century  and 
attributed  to  Bouffioux  in  Belgium  ;  a  rare  piece  of  unusual  size. 

The  Print  Collectors'  Quarterly.  March,  April,  Octo- 
ber 1913,  and  April  I9M- 

Contains  papers  by  experts,  and  the  numbers  before  us 
maintain  the  high  place  to  which  this  useful  publication  has 
attained.  It  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  is  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Fitzroy  Carrington,  curator  of  prints  in  the  museum  at 
Boston.  Among  noteworthy  contributions  are  "  Willem  Jacobsz. 
Delff  (1580-1638)  and  his  father-in-law,  Michiel  Mierevelt",  by 
Mr.  Metcalfe,  illustrated  by  a  number  of  historical  portraits  of 
great  interest :  — "Marcantonio  Raimondi  ",  by  Mr.  Hind,  who 
in  a  former  article  (Vol.  11)  treated  of  the  predecessors  of  this 
engraver  ;  — "Whistler's  lithographs",  by  Mr.  Wat  ;  —"Martin 
Schongauer",  by  Dr.  Geisberg  ;  and — "  Some  Early  Drawings 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ",  by  Dr.  Siren.  j. 
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Periodicals.— Art  in  America,  Dec— Boston,  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  Bulletin,  Dec— Felix  Ravenna,  16— Fine  Art  Trade 
Journal,  Dec— Illustrated  London  News,  weekh — Minnea- 
polis, Institute  of  Arts  Bulletin,  Dec— Muskegon,  Mich., 
Hacklcv  Art  Gallery,  /Esthetics,  Oct.  1914. 

Pamphlets,  Reports,  etc — John  Raphael  Smith,  1752-1812 
(Engraver  and  Printseller),  a  complete  catalogue  of  plates 
published  by  him,  giving  titles,  prices,  exact  sizes,  and  names 
of  the  artists  and  engravers  (a  facsimile  of  the  only  copy 
knownl  ;  published  by  E.  E.  Leggatt,  30  St.  James's  Street, 
London  ;  500  copies  only,  £1  Is.  [the  -whole  proceeds  are 
devoted  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund]. 

Trade  Catalogues,  etc— Norstedts  Nyheter,  Xmas,  1914. 
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A  MUSIC  PARTY  BY  PIETER  DE  HOOCH 
BY  LIONEL  CUST 


IN  a  recent  number  of  The  Burlington 
iMagazitu  we  had  occasion  to  publish 
some  little  known  paintings  by  Picter 
^jDe  Hooch.  Since  then  a  large  and 
Mt~4  v~3a important  painting  by  this  great  artist 
has  been  brought  to  light  after  nearly  a  century  of 
seclusion.  The  subject,  A  Music  Party,  is  a  familiar 
one  with  Pieter  De  Hooch.  The  painting  in 
question  does  appear  in  the  most  recent  catalogue 
of  paintings  by  De  Hooch  in  Dr.  C.  Hofstede 
de  Groot's  new  edition  of  Smith's  "  Catalogue 
Raisonne  "  (English  edn.,  p.  517,  No.  152).  The 
compiler,  however,  had  not  seen  the  picture  itself, 
and  gives  no  reference  later  than  the  sale  of 
M.  T.  London  de  Ghellinck  at  Ghent  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  182 1.  The  reason  of  the  picture's 
disappearance  is  that  it  passed  into  a  private 
collection  in  Sweden,  whence  it  has  only  recently 
emerged  and  been  acquired  by  a  private  collector 
in  London,  through  whose  courtesy  we  are  able 
to  reproduce  it  here. 

The  composition  is  of  unusual  size  for  Pieter 
de  Hooch,  and  is  painted  on  a  single  mahogany 
panel,  measuring  40^  X  33  inches.1  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  plate,  the  scene  is  laid  in  the  hall  of  a 
wealthy  Dutch  house  with  the  familiar  accessories 
of  rectangular  marble  pavement,  chimneypiece 
with  marble  columns,  and  large  lattice  casements 
to  the  window.  In  the  centre  stands  a  young 
woman  in  a  rich  salmon-pink  dress,  playing  a 
guitar,  with  a  chair  on  her  left,  against  which  leans 
a  violoncello  ;  on  her  right  behind  her  is  seen  a 
table  covered  with  a  Turkey  carpet  cloth,  partly 
covered  in  its  turn  by  a  white  cloth  on  which 
stand  a  stoneware  flagon,  a  tray,  and  a  dish  of 
fruit.  The  young  woman  is  a  model  who  re- 
appears in  more  than  one  painting  by  De  Hooch. 
The  still-life  on  the  table  is  executed  with  minute 
skill,  the  flagon  being  similar  to  one  which  occurs 
in  more  than  one  painting  by  Vermeer.    The  table 


1  The    dimensions  are  given  incorrectly  in  Dr.   de  Groot's 
catalogue. 


and  its  cloths  also  reappear  in  other  paintings  by 
De  Hooch.  To  the  spectator's  left  is  a  group  of 
a  lady  seated,  singing  from  a  book  of  music  on 
her  lap,  with  a  man  behind  her  leaning  over  and 
holding  a  wine-glass  in  his  left  hand  ;  behind  them 
is  a  curtained  bed,  and  the  group  seems  to  be 
borrowed  from  Metsu.  The  lady  singing  wears  a 
black  velvet  hood  and  tippet  over  a  grey  bodice 
and  dark  skirt. 

On  the  right  of  the  picture  in  the  background 
is  seen  another  woman  seated  at  a  harpsichord 
with  her  back  to  the  spectator;  she  wears  a  full 
white  cap  on  her  head,  and  a  velvet  fur-lined 
neglige  with  a  silk  skirt.  The  sunshine  falls  on 
this  group  through  the  open  window,  the  whole 
group  being  suggestive  of  Vermeer.  The  motive 
of  the  back  turned  to  the  spectator  is  one  often 
borrowed  by  De  Hooch's  imitator,  Pieter  Janssens 
Elinga. 

In  the  chimneypiece  is  set  a  large  painting  of 
The  Good  Samaritan,  apparently  of  the  school  of 
Rembrandt,  and  on  either  side  hang  portraits  of  an 
old  man  and  his  wife,  a  companion  pair,  also 
in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt.  These  portraits 
are  in  floriated  gilt  frames,  similar  to  one  seen  in 
the  well-known  painting  in  the  Six  collection  at 
Amsterdam.  Light  is  admitted  from  either  side 
of  the  picture,  on  the  spectator's  right  through  a 
casement  window  partially  open  showing  the  roof 
of  a  neighbouring  house,  on  the  left  probably 
through  a  high  open  door  leading  to  a  garden,  as 
in  so  many  of  De  Hooch's  paintings.  These  cross 
lights  meet  in  the  centre  in  such  harmony  that 
the  actual  blending  points  are  indistinguishable. 
Through  this  skill  the  three  distinct  groups  in  the 
picture  are  linked  together  into  one  harmonious 
whole  and  form  a  complete  composition. 

The  picture  is  signed  on  the  pavement  in  the 
lower  left-hand  corner,  but  not  dated.  It  appears 
to  date  from  De  Hooch's  best  period,  just  before 
his  removal  from  Delft  to  Amsterdam.  In  every 
way  it  must  rank  among  his  most  important 
paintings. 


THE  GENIUS  OF  BERNINI  (conclusion) 
BY  MARTIN  S.  BRIGGS 


HE  change  from  Bernini's  sculpture 
to  his  smaller  architectural  works  is 
almost  imperceptible.  In  certain  cases, 
such  as  his  church  decoration  and  his 
fountains,  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  two. 

His  share  in  the  completion  of  S.  Peter's  in- 
cluded the  decoration  of  the  great  niches  in 
the  four  piers  of  the  dome.  The  treatment 
adopted  was  dictated  by  the  disproportionate 
height  of  the  recesses,  and  by  the  necessity  of 
providing  a  balcony  from  which  the  sacred  relics 


could  periodically  be  exhibited.  Beneath  each 
balcony  he  placed  a  statue,  that  of  S.  Longinus 
only  being  by  his  own  hand.  These  colossal 
figures  in  niches  should  be  compared  with  those 
of  S.  Maria  in  Carignano  at  Genoa  by  Pierre 
Puget,  a  sculptor  who  was  as  certainly  Bernini's 
disciple  as  John  Boulogne  was  his  mentor. 

A  consideration  of  Bernini's  statues  and  tombs 
at  S.  Peter's  leads  us  very  naturally  to  criticism  of 
the  huge  baldacchino  beneath  the  dome.  Such 
criticism  must  be  tempered  by  historical  facts. 
Baldinucci  relates  that  Bernini,  still  a  boy,  was 
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The  Genius  of  Bernini 

one  day  walking  through  the  nearly  completed 
cathedral  with  Annibale  Carracci.  The  painter 
remarked  that  possibly  some  day  an  artist  would 
appear  who  would  be  capable  of  designing  what 
was  necessary  at  the  end  of  the  chancel  and  under 
the  centre  of  the  dome.  Child  as  he  was,  young 
Lorenzo  cried  t"  Perhaps  I  shall  be  the  man "  ! 
Whether  one  believes  the  story  or  not,  it  seems 
that  there  was  grave  doubt  in  his  own  day  as  to 
these  two 
all-important 
features.  The 
high  altar 
was  to  be 
somehow 
placed  be- 
n  e  a  t  h  the 
dome,  iso- 
lated in  the 
middle  of  a 
vast  space.  It 
was  to  be 
surmounted 
by  a  struc- 
ture so  lofty 
that  it  im- 
mediately 
arrested  the 
attention  of 
those  who 
entered  the 
western 
doors  of  the 
church,  yet 
so  light  that 
it    conflicted 


in     no 
with 


way 
the 


strong  archi- 


were  of  remarkable  interest  as  indicating  his  power 
of  designing  light  and  graceful  architecture  when 
need  be,  of  a  type  curiously  akin  to  flamboyant 
Gothic.  In  certain  churches  of  Austria  one  may 
see  semi-rococo  details  of  the  early  18th  century 
harmonizing  well  with  the  long  slender  pillars 
and  delicate  tracery  characteristic  of  the  last  phase 
of  the  middle  ages.  And  in  these  towers  for 
S.  Peter's  Bernini  anticipated  his  followers  of  fifty 

years  later. 

Of  the 
quasi  -  ellip- 
tical colon- 
nade forming 
the  frontis- 
piece to  S. 
Peter's  no- 
thing need 
be  said  here. 
Bernini's 
bitterest 
enemies,  who 
scent  the 
odours  of 
baroque  cor- 
ruption in 
baldacchino 
and  tombs, 
must  qualify 
their  judg- 
ment in  this 
superb  ap- 
proach to 
the  greatest 
church  in 
Christen- 
dom.  No- 
thing more 
suited  to  the 


FIGURE    I.       S.    PETER'S  ;     A   VIEW   SHOWING    BERN 
DES   BAROCKSTILS   IN   ITALIEN  ",    P.   65 


tectural  lines 
of  the  build- 
ing.       With 

amazing  audacity  Bernini  has  satisfied  all  these 
conditions  in  the  immense  bronze  baldacchino  we 
now  see,  supported  on  graceful  twisted  columns 
copied  from  the  ancient  altar  of  the  former  church. 
Bizarre  as  the  result  appears  at  first  sight,  one 
gradually  realizes  the  wonderful  skill  with  which 
he  solved  his  difficult  problem.  So  also  in  the 
strange  erection  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral, 
where  he  exalts  the  throne  of  S.  Peter  among 
statues  of  angels  and  popes,  glittering  with  marbles 
and  metals,  above  an  altar  which  was  perforce 
only  of  secondary  importance,  though  in  the 
position  usually  occupied  by  the  high  altar. 

Besides  other  internal  works  at  S.  Peter's, 
Bernini  designed  western  towers  [Figure  i]  and 
the  famous  colonnade  [PLATE  II,  G].  The  story 
of  the  former  is  well  known,  and  we  probably 
have  lost  little  by  their  absence  to-day.     But  they 


ini's  towers;   from  gurlitt's  "geschichte  needs  of  im- 
perial and  of 
papal    Rome 
could  have  been  devised  by  the  mind  of  man. 

In  his  remaining  architectural  works  of  monu- 
mental importance  he  preserved  an  effect  of 
restraint,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  tombs 
and  towers  of  S.  Peter's,  but  quite  in  the  spirit 
of  the  piazza.  The  huge  palace  of  the  Barberini 
family  [Figure  2] 'suggests  the  refined  austerity 
of  Bramante,  the  frowning  facade  of  his  design 
for  the  Louvre  is  baroque  only  in  its  dramatic 
scale.  Splendid  as  these  vast  conceptions  are, 
they  lack  some  of  the  interest  and  much  of  the 
distinctive   character    of    his    smaller    buildings. 


1  Below  the  original  print  is  the  inscription  "  Facciata  princi- 
pal del  Palazzo  Barberino  dell'  Eccm°  Sigr  Prencipe  cli 
Pellcstrina  con  li  dve  fianchi  che  la  compongano  nel  montc 
Quirinale.  Architettura  del  Caualicr  Bernino.  A  Specchi 
disegno  et  intaglio.  I,  Fianco  uerso  la  Piazza.  2,  altro  Fianco 
uerso  il  Giardino.  Dato  in  luce  da  Domenico  dc  Rossi  dalle 
Stampc  in  Roma  alia  Pace  con  licenza  dc  Sup." 
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II)    MIL   COLONNADE,    Mil     PIAZZA   01    S.    PETER'S 


tl)  THE   INTERIOR   01     Mil     DOME,   S.  TOMMASO,   CASTEI    GANDOLFO 


(O)    TML    TRITON    I'M  MAIN,    ill).    PIAZZA    UAHBER1NI,    KOMI 


in)    I  I1L    SI  \l.  \    KEG1A,    I  III.    VATICAN 


MIL   GENIUS  01    BERNINI 
PLATE  II 


He  appears  to  greater  advantage  in  his  church 
interiors,  where  his  genius  for  brilliant  schemes 
of  lighting  and  decoration  has  full  play.  The 
coffered  and  sculptured  domes  of  his  churches 
.it  Ariccia,  Castel  Gandolfo  [Plate  II,  h],  and 
the  Quirinal  arc  a  line  series,  each  with  its  indi- 
vidual merits.  A  sense  of  "  spatial  values ",  a 
mastery  of  light  and  shade,  a  passion  for  exu- 
berant youthful  figures  anywhere  and  everywhere, 


The  Genius  of  Bernini 

the  staircase  by  diminishing  the  width  from  the 
entrance  to  the  opposite  end. 

So  too  his  delightful  fountains  show  that  daring 
sleight-of-hand  which  enabled  him  to  use  his  chisel 
as  easily  as  the  most  accomplished  painter  manipu- 
lates a  brush  [Plate  II,  e].  Nothing  seemed 
beyond  his  powers  so  far  as  technique  was  con- 
cerned. He  was  a  fair  caricaturist  and  a  creditable 
draughtsman.    His  portrait  of  himself  is  an  attrac- 


I'lGL'RE  2.      THE    PALAZZO   UAKUERIN'I    !N    ROME,    FROM    UOMEN1CO   DE    ROSSIS   "  NUOVO   TEATRO  ",    P.    17 


these  are  the  evident  characteristics  of  Bernini's 
ecclesiastical  buildings.  Of  "dim  religious  light" 
there  is  nothing,  of  mystery  or  of  those  unconscious 
aids  to  devotion  somehow  inherent  in  Gothic 
architecture.  If  a  religious  atmosphere,  as  we  of 
to-day  conceive  it,  is  to  be  found  in  his  work,  it 
will  be  in  one  or  two  small  altar-pieces  in  little 
known  chapels.  There  is  one,  a  comparatively 
early  work,  in  the  Raimondi  chapel  at  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  representing  the  Translation  o/S.  Francis. 
No  colour  is  used  in  the  surrounding  architectural 
decorations,  and  one's  attention  is  focussed  on  the 
striking  group  of  statuary,  lit  from  a  concealed 
window  above  with  dramatic  success.  Similar 
though  less  noteworthy  examples  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  church  of  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto  at  Rome, 
and  in  the  Siri  chapel  at  Savona. 

Bernini,  moreover,  was  not  above  striving  after 
other  kinds  of  effect.  In  his  magnificent  Scala 
Regia  [Plate  II,  f]  leading  to  the  Vatican  palace 
he  deliberately  enhanced  the  apparent  length  of 


tive  sketch,  and  he  undertook  the  design  of  a 
coach  or  a  stage  scene  with  equal  readiness.  As 
a  dramatist  he  made  a  great  reputation  in  his  own 
day  (recalling  his  illustrious  disciple  Vanbrugh), 
and  his  skill  in  writing  plays  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter induced  Donna  Olimpia  Pamphili  to  rescue 
him  from  papal  displeasure  when  the  foundations 
of  his  towers  had  given  way.  He  was  in  fact  one 
of  those  Admirable  Crichtons  of  the  renaissance 
who  seemed  capable  of  everything. 

But  his  critics  maintain  that  he  lacked  soul.  In 
a  sense  this  is  true.  He  was  filled  with  a  joyous 
appreciation  of  the  pleasures  of  life.  He  revelled 
in  the  beauty  of  the  human  body.  He  delighted 
in  his  own  consciousness  of  talent  and  technical 
skill.  His  employers  were  all  churchmen  of  high 
degree,  yet  many  of  them  were  essentially  pagans 
at  heart,  in  that  they  denied  Christian  asceticism 
in  any  form.  But  in  some  of  his  statues  he 
shows  a  more  serious  side  of  his  nature,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  withhold  from  him,  whether  as 
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architect  or  sculptor,  the  tribute  due  to  a  great 
genius  of  any  age. 

Note. — I   regret    that    Mr.    Richard    Norton's 
recent    book   on    Bernini    reached    me   too    late 


for  me  to  refer  to  it  here.  [Mr.  Norton's  book, 
"Bernini  and  other  Studies  in  the  History  of 
Art",  will  be  duly  noticed  in  these  pages  a  little 
later.— ED.] 


MORE  PORTRAITS  BY  SOFONISBA  ANGUISSOLA 
BY  HERBERT  COOK 


T  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  art  of 
Sofonisba  Anguissola  has  found  a  place 
in  our  national  collections,  and  that 
Professor  Holmes  has  succeeded  in 
identifying  her  as  the  painter  of  the 
full-length  Philip  II  in  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  Having  for  many  years  studied  the 
works  of  this  charming  artist,  whose  personality 
is  singularly  winning,  I  venture  to  supplement 
Professor  Holmes's  remarks  and  establish  her 
claim  to  fuller  recognition  by  adding  to  the  list 
of  her  known  works,  and  also  to  settle  finally  the 
questions  as  to  the  dates  of  her  birth  and  death. 

Just  22  years  ago  there  appeared  for  sale  at 
Christie's  an  original  sketch-book  by  Van  Dyck,  in 
which  the  young  Flemish  painter  set  down  records 
and  memoranda  of  the  Italian  pictures  which  he 
admired  on  his  first  journey  to  the  south.  This 
sketch-book  passed  into  my  possession,  and  was 
ultimately  restored  to  Chatsworth,  whence  it  seems 
to  have  mysteriously  disappeared  a  hundred  years 
previously.  Among  the  many  personal  records 
to  be  found  in  its  pages  none  is  more  strangely 
touching  than  the  account  given  by  Van  Dyck  of 
his  meeting  with  the  aged  Sofonisba  Anguissola 
in  Palermo.  He  also  painted  her  portrait  and 
made  a  rapid  sketch  of  her  in  the  note-book, 
accompanied  by  details  of  the  old  lady's  life  and 
other  particulars.  She  was  then,  he  says,  96  years 
old  and  quite  blind,  and  as  he  is  careful  to  record 
the  actual  date  of  his  visit,  viz.,  the  12th  of  July 
1624,  it  follows  that  she  was  born  in  1528.1 

As  to  her  death  I  had  search  made  in  1901 
through  the  churches  of  Palermo  (where  Van 
Dyck  made  his  sketch)  and  ultimately  discovered 
two  entries,  one  in  the  registers  of  S.  Croce,  the 
other  in  S.  Giorgio  dei  Genovesi.  The  former 
entry  is  here  published  for  the  first  time,  and 
definitely  gives  us  the  year  of  Sofonisba's  death. 
It  runs  thus  : 

Anno  Domini  millesimo  sexcentessimo  vigesimo  quinto 
1625  die  decima  sexta  Novembris  fu  sepolta  nella  Chiesa 
di  S.  Giorgio  dei  Genovesi  la  Signora  Sifonisma  Lomcllino. 

(Her   second   husband  was  Orazio   Lomellini  of 
Genoa.)    The  date  of  her  burial  is  therefore  fixed 


1  The  dates  given  in  Bryan's  dictionary  arc  incorrect.  The 
page  from  this  sketch-book  has  been  published  several  times, 
e.g.,  in  facsimile  in  Cust's  Sketch-book  by  Sir  A.  Van  Dyck,  I9°2, 
pi.  38  ;  in  Archivio  storico  dell'  Arte,  Scrie  2  a,  Anno  1,  fasc. 
in,  p.  221  (Vittadini)  ;  in  La  Revue  de  V Art,  Oct.  10,  1899 
(Fournier-Sarloveze)  ;  in  Morelli's  Delta  fittura  italiana,  1897, 
p.  199  ;  in  Klassikcr  dcr  Kutist,  Van  Dyck,  1909,  p.  xxm,  and 
elsewhere. 
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at  November  16th,  1625,  and  thus  she  lived  to  be 
97  years  of  age. 

The  second  record  discovered  is  the  memorial 
stone  placed  by  her  husband  a  few  years  later  in 
the  same  church,  the  inscription  on  which  runs  : 

Sophonisbae  uxori   ab    Anguissolae    Comitibus    ducenti 

origine,    parentum     nobilitate,    forma    extra-ordinarisque 

naturae  dotibus  in  illustres  mundi  mulieres  relatae  ac  in 

exprimendis  hominum  imaginibus  adeo  insigni  ut  parem 

aetatis    suae    neminem    habuisse    sit    aestimata,   Horatius 

Lomellinus  ingenti  affectus  maerore  decus  hoc  extremum, 

etsi  tantae  mulieri  exiguum,  mortalibus  verum  maximum 

dicavit,  1632. 2 

Her  life  therefore  falls  definitely  between   the 

dates  1528  and  1625,  and  should  be  so  recorded 

in  future  in  all  dictionaries  and  books  of  reference. 

So  much  for  chronology. 

A  list  of  no  less  than  thirty-two  of  her  paintings  is 
given  in  Mr.  Berenson's  "North  Italian  Painters" 
(p.  162),  and  to  this  list  I  can  add  several  others. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Sofonisba's  other 
sisters  all  painted  portraits,  especially  Lucia  (by 
whom  there  is  a  signed  portrait  at  Madrid),  and  that 
inasmuch  as  their  styles  are  similar  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  discriminate  between  Sofonisba  and  the 
others.  Fortunately  most  of  Sofonisba's  pictures 
bear  her  signature,  and  as  we  possess  about  fifteen 
portraits  of  her,  painted  by  herself  at  all  ages  of  her 
long  life,  we  know  exactly  how  she  looked.  No  less 
than  six  are  in  English  galleries,  two  of  which  are 
here  published.  The  first  is  a  small  circular  likeness 
[Plate  III,  d]  showing  her  at  the  age  of  thirty,  just 
before  she  went  to  Spain.  This  portrait  belongs  to 
the  Earl  of  Ashburnham  ;  it  is  signed  and  dated 
"  1558  ".  The  other  is  the  portrait  of  herself  playing 
the  harpsichord,  in  the  possession  of  Earl  Spencer 
at  Althorp  [Plate  III,  e].  This  is  also  signed  and 
dated  "  1561 ",  and  was  painted  therefore  in  Spain. 
She  is  accompanied  by  the  old  nurse  who  also 
appears  in  the  family  portrait  of  her  three  sisters 
playing  chess  [  Plate  1 1,  cj,  painted  by  Sofonisba  a 
few  years  earlier  ;  this  group  is  also  signed  and 
dated  "  1555  ",  and  was  until  lately  in  the  Raczynski 
collection  at  Berlin  (it  is  now  said  to  be  at  Posen). 
These  three  paintings  are  of  course  included  by 
Mr.  Berenson  and  other  writers  in  their  accounts 
of  Sofonisba's  art,  the  fullest  discussion  of  which 
was  given  by  M.  Fournier-Sarloveze  in  "  La  Revue 
del'Art",  April-May  1899.3 

'Certified  copies  of  Ihese  inscriptions  are  in  my  possession. 
The  latter  is  also  given  by  Dr.  Gustavo  Frizzoni  in  an  open 
letter  published  in  1901  in  Rasseg.  bibl.  dell'  Art.  it.,  Ascoli  Piceno. 

•The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  account  is  given  in  Thicme- 
Becker's  Kiiiistlcr-Lexicon  by  Dr.  Hans  Posse. 
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More  Portraits  by  Sofonisba  Anguissola 


I  am  not,  however,  now  concerned  with  going 
over  old  ground,  but  would  wish  rather  to  break 
new,  and  point  nut  some  hitherto  unknown 
examples  of  Sofonisba's  charming  art.  For  in- 
stance, England  possesses  at  least  two  other  por- 
traits of  herself,  one  at  Nuneham  Park,  the  other 
at  Goodwood.  There  is  a  replica  of  Lord  Spencer's 
group  in  a  private  gallery  at  Bologna,  and  Conte 
Mayno  in  Milan  also  has  another  self-portrait.  A 
portrait  of  her  father  was  in  the  Volpe  sale,  Milan 
1910,  and  is  reproduced  as  plate  xv  in  the  illustrated 
catalogue  as  Portrait  of  Lomclliiii  by  Van  Dyck.  For 
when  unsigned  her  work  passes  under  the  wildest 
names.  Two  examples  turned  up  in  the  Spanish 
exhibition  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  in  1913.  One, 
No.  74,  was  called  Margaret  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philip  III,  and  attributed  doubtfully  to  Sustermans 
or  Coello,  all  three  names  being  wrong  ;  the  other, 
No.  140,  a  charming  half-length  Anne  of  Austria, 
posed  as  a  Sanchez  Coello.  In  my  opinion  both 
pictures  were  painted  by  Sofonisba  when  working 
at  the  Spanish  court  from  1559  to  1580.*  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  scarcely  any  of  the  royal 
portraits  that  she  painted  during  these  twenty 
years  have  been  identified,  and  now  that  a  start 
has  been  made  by  Professor  Holmes  with  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  Philip  II  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  great  number  of  royal  portraits 
hanging  in  the  Prado  at  Madrid  will  be  carefully 
sifted,  and  that  those  by  Sofonisba  will  be  properly 
labelled.  On  several  occasions  I  have  attempted 
the  task,  but  a  thorough  investigation  must  first 
be  undertaken  by  some  Spanish  authority  follow- 
ing up  the  clues  given  by  the  old  writer,  Argote 
de  Molina,  who  gives  in  1582  an  inventory  of  the 
pictures  then  in  the  Prado,  and  who  mentions  the 
portrait  of 

Dona  Isabella  Queen  of  Spain  .  .  .  from  the  hand  of 
Sophonisba,  a  Lady  of  France  [sic),  excellent  painter  of 
portraits,  above  all  the  painters  of  this  time.6 

I  have  also  seen  various  other  signed  and  un- 
signed examples  of  her  work  in  English  collections, 
one  being  a  reduced  copy  of  what  must  be  a  fine 
full-length  life-size  Spanish  Princess,  and  bearing 
on  the  back  an  old  inscription,  "  Di  Sofonisba 
Lomellini  ".  There  is  (or  was)  in  a  private  Scotch 
gallery  another  full-length  Philip  II,  which  many 
years  ago  seemed  to  me  to  be  by  Sofonisba  rather 
than  by  Titian,  to  whom  it  was  attributed.  She 
even  masqueraded  as  Zurbaran,  to  whom  the 
Richmond  Monk"  was  once  ascribed,  whilst 
Coello,  Sustermans,  Van  Dyck  and  Titian  all 
usurp  her  work.  In  one  case,  actually  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  is  called  in  to  share  in  the  spoil,  for  at 
Corsham  Court  Lord  Methuen  possesses  a  family 


'  Sir  Claude  Phillips  {The  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  1913)  agreed 
with  the  latter  identification  of  mine  at  the  time. 

'See  Revue  Archeologique,  1910  (n,  52-70),  article  by  Roblot- 
Delondre. 

6  Published  in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  Feb. 


group  of  the  Anguissolas — two  sisters  and  the 
little  brother — bearing  Leonardo's  name,  whereas 
it  is  clearly  by  Sofonisba  or,  as  I  think  in  this  case, 
by  Lucia,  her  sister,  who  also  painted  portrait-. 
And  there  is  yet  one  other  group  to  mention,  which 
is  reproduced  here,  a  work  that  passes  current  as  a 
Moroni,7  though  in  this  case  the  name  is  not  so 
wide  of  the  mark.  This  is  the  pathetic  portrait- 
group  known  as  The  Widower  and  his  Children 
which  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery  of  Dublin 
[Platic  I,  a].  I  had  long  suspected  from  the 
photograph  that  this  was  Sofonisba's  work,  and  a 
recent  visit  to  Dublin  confirms  me  in  this  belief. 
It  is  difficult  of  proof,  for  at  this  early  time  of  her 
career  when  working  at  Cremona,  her  home,  under 
Bernardino  Campi,  and  Bernardino  Gatti,  her  style 
approximates  to  Moroni's,  who,  born  in  1523,  and 
therefore  five  years  her  senior,  was  already  becom- 
ing famous  in  the  districts  round  Bergamo  for  his 
portraits.  The  catalogue  alleges  that  the  name 
Albino,  which  can  be  read  on  the  letter  lying  on  the 
table,  shows  that  this  is  probably  a  portrait  of 
Moroni  by  himself,  because  Moroni  was  born  at 
Bondio  (it  should  be  Bondo)  near  Albino — surely 
a  curious  argument  seeing  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  to  put  Bondo  as  Albino  on  the  letter. 
What  it  does  prove  is  that  the  person  represented 
had  something  to  do  with  the  village  of  Albino, 
near  Bergamo,  and  from  his  attitude  it  is  clear 
he  is  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  two  children. 
Now  a  similar  group  of,  perhaps,  the  same  three 
people  exists  in  a  private  gallery,  that  of  Mr.  Hage, 
in  Denmark,  a  picture  seen  and  described  by 
Vasari,8  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Anguissola  family  in 
Cremona,  as  the  portrait  by  Sofonisba  of  her  father, 
Hamilcar,  her  younger  sister  Minerva,  and  her  little 
brother  Hasdrubal.  The  two  groups  are  here 
shown  side  by  side,  that  careful  comparison  may  be 
made  [Plate  I,  a,  b].  I  think  the  identity  of  the 
children  is  clear,  there  being  some  seven  or  eight 
years  difference  between  the  two  groups.  Of  the 
man  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  it  may  well  be  that  the 
children,  whose  mother  had  died  early,  were  sent 
to  some  relative,  possibly  an  uncle,  at  Albino, 
and  there  painted  by  Sofonisba.  The  Hage  group 
and  the  Dublin  one  have  points  in  common,  e.g., 
the  way  the  left  hand  of  the  man  rests  on  the 
boy's  shoulder  is  absolutely  identical,  the  move- 
ment of  the  fingers  is  similar,  with  a  tendency  to 
hide  the  thumb,  whilst  the  sentiment  in  each 
case  is  too  pronounced  for  Moroni.  "  The  pro- 
tecting attitude,  the  sorrowful,  haunting  eyes,  the 
clinging  children"9  are  surely  exactly  what  Sir 
Claude  Phillips  means  when  he  says — 

Sofonisba  painted  with   something  of  that  tepid  rose- 


7  It  was  indeed  reproduced  as  such  in  The  Burlington  Magazine, 
Vol.  x,  p.  11,  Oct.  1906. 

•vi,  498. 

9  See  Miss  Ellen  Duncan's  description  in  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  Vol.  x,  p.  8. 
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tinted  sentimentality  proper  to  the  woman-painter,  then  as 

now  "."> 
The  scale,  too,  is  unlike  Moroni's,  so  that  I  feel 
justified  in  claiming  this  group  for  Sofonisba,  one 
of  whose  earliest  works  it  may  well  be. 

10  The  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  3,  I9I3- 


Such  suggestions  as  I  have  put  forward  will 
perhaps  induce  some  Spanish  student  to  take  up 
the  matter  and  trace  all  the  royal  portraits  she 
executed  during  her  twenty  years'  residence  at  the 
court  of  Madrid  ;  on  that  basis  alone  can  a 
complete  study  of  her  life  be  built  up. 


SOME  TREASURES  OF  THE  TIME   OF  CHARLES  THE   BALD 
BY  SIR  MARTIN  CONWAY 

emperors  at  some  unidentified  centre,  and  are 
conveniently  named  after  the  Ada  Gospels  manu- 
script, which  is  a  characteristic  work  of  the  school. 
Thus  the  golden  frontal  and  the  Odiot  ivory 
mutually  support  one  another  and  confirm  the 
independent  lines  of  argument  which  assign  them 
to  the  entourage  of  the  Carlovingian  emperors. 

In  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  is  another 
ivory  of  similar  type  and  later  date2  [Plate  II,  c]. 
Here  is  again  the  peculiar  mandorla  with  its 
circular  and  elliptical  parts.  Here  also  are  the 
Evangelist  emblems  in  the  corners,  but  the 
drapery  is  of  more  advanced  character.  Far 
more  important,  however,  is  another  example  of 
the  type  of  the  Odiot  ivory  which  we  can  thus 
bring  securely  within  the  Carlovingian  area.  This 
is  the  gold  embossed  plaque  which  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  richly  decorated  front  cover  of  that 
famous  manuscript,  the  Golden  Book  of  S. 
Emmeran's  Abbey,  now  in  the  Munich  Library 
[Plate  II,  d].  Here  we  again  have  a  youthful, 
beardless  Christ,  seated  within  a  double-curved 
mandorla,  with  a  book  held  by  his  left  hand  and 
blessing  (in  the  Roman  manner)  with  his  right. 
There  are  eight-rayed  stars  in  the  corners  of  the 
plaque.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the  Odiot 
ivory  belong  to  the  same  school  and  approximately 
to  the  same  date. 

The  Golden  Book,  or  Gospels  of  S.  Emmeran's 
Abbey,  was  written  for  Charles  the  Bald,  and 
presented  by  him  to  the  Abbey  of  S.  Denis  in 
870.  A  few  years  later  Emperor  Arnould  (887- 
899)  took  it  back  again  and  made  it  over  to 
S.  Emmeran's  Abbey  at  Ratisbon.  There,  about 
a  century  later,  Abbot  Ramuold  (980-990)  had  the 
binding  re-made,  as  I  believe  by  some  of  the  fine 
Byzantine  goldsmiths  who  came  to  the  Ottoman 
court  in  the  train  or  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Empress  Theophanu.  A  mere  glance  at  the 
beautiful  binding  is  enough  to  convince  any 
expert  that  the  setting  and  arrangement  of  the 
jewels  must  have  been  done  at  the  end  of  the  10th 
century.  The  barbarously  splendid  binding  of 
the  Prayer-book  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  shows  us  how  jewels  were 
set  in  France  in  his  day,  and  incidentally  what 
the  details  of  his  altar-frontal  must  have  been 
like.     The  setting  of  the  jewels  on  S.  Emmeran's 

2Graeven,  No.  63. 


HE  golden  altar-frontal  which  Charles 
the  Bald  presented  to  the  abbey  church 
at  S.  Denis  was  used  over  the  high 
altar  as  a  retable  in  the  15th  century, 
and  is  so  represented  in  the  picture  of 
the  Mass  of  S.  Giles  belonging  to  Mrs.  Stuart 
Mackenzie  [Plate  I].  This  picture,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  the  wing  of  a  lost  triptych,  the 
pendant  to  it  being  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Charles  the  Bald's  frontal  was  melted  down  at 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  so  that  this 
painting  and  a  lengthy  description  in  the  manu- 
script inventory  of  the  treasures  of  S.  Denis,  revised 
in  1634  and  now  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
are  the  only  records  we  have  of  it.  I  am  dealing 
with  the  whole  question  of  this  picture  and  of  the 
frontal  elsewhere  ;  here  I  am  merely  concerned 
with  the  central  panel  of  the  latter.  It  represents 
Christ  enthroned,  holding  a  book  in  his  left  hand 
and  a  cross  in  his  right.  There  is  a  six-winged 
seraph  on  either  side  over  his  head,  whilst  we  know 
from  the  inventory  that  the  ground  of  the  gold 
plaque  was  studded  with  jewelled  stars.  The 
seated  figure  is  enclosed  within  a  mandorla  or 
glory  of  peculiar  form,  consisting  of  a  large  oval 
above  and  a  smaller  circle  below,  each  being 
incomplete  from  the  point  where  it  intersects  with 
the  other  [Plate  II,  b].  This  frontal  was,  as  I 
have  said,  given  to  S.  Denis  by  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  therefore  was  either  made  for  him  or  for  one 
of  his  immediate  predecessors.  It  is  obviously 
Carlovingian  work  of  the  9th  century. 

In  the  Berlin  museum  is  a  beautiful  ivory  which 
came  from  the  Odiot  collection1  [Plate  II,  Ej. 
It  represents  a  seated,  but  beardless,  Christ,  with  a 
book  in  his  left  hand  and  blessing  after  the  Greek 
manner  with  his  right.  A  similar  double-curved 
mandorla  surrounds  him.  By  each  of  his  shoulders 
is  a  six-winged  seraph,  the  sun  and  moon  as  medal- 
lions by  his  elbows,  and  the  emblems  of  the 
Evangelists  in  the  four  corners  of  the  plaque. 
Two  tilings  are  evident  with  respect  to  this  ivory  : 
first,  that  it  was  made  under  Greek  influence,  and 
secondly,  that  it  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  the 
S.  Denis  frontal.  This  ivory  is  attributed  to  what 
is  called  the  Ada  school ;  that  is  to  say,  a  group  of 
artists— manuscript  illuminators,  ivory  carvers, 
and  so  forth— who  worked  for  the  Carlovingian 

1  No.  23  in  Goldschmidt's  Corpus. 
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binding  reveals  a  very  different  and  more  refined 
art.  On  the  other  hand,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  embossed  gold  plates  framed  on  that 
binding  by  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  jewelled 
strips  are  necessarily  of  the  same  age  as  them. 
These  gold  plates  may  well  have  belonged  to  the 
earlier  binding,  and  the  analogy  which  has  been 
shown  to  exist  between  the  Christ  on  the  central 
division  and  the  Christ  on  the  Ada  school  ivory 
alone  almost  suffices  to  prove  that  such  was  the 
case.  In  a  former  article  I  showed  how  closely 
connected  is  the  S.  Emmeran's  Christ  with  the 
central  'figure  on  the  front  of  the  oth-century 
golden  altar  frontal  in  the  church  of  S.  Ambrose 
at  Milan.  They  do  not  belong,  perhaps,  to  the 
same  school,  but  they  are  obviously  contemporary. 
If  we  imagine  the  five  gold  plaques  taken  out  of 
the  binding  and  put  together  (photography  enables 
us  to  try  the  experiment)  we  can  easily  persuade 
ourselves  that  they  formed  parts  of  a  single  plate, 
and  we  can  even  see  where  the  edges  were 
trimmed  off,  the  points  of  the  stars  being  cut 
away  and  parts  of  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists. 
The  two  upper  and  the  two  lower  compartments 
present  closest  analogies  to  Carlovingian  ivories 
belonging  to  what  is  called  the  Liuthard  group, 
and  especially  to  those  which  repeat  compositions 
found  in  the  Utrecht  Psalter.  This  Liuthard 
group,  however,  stands  in  the  closest  connexion 
with  Charles  the  Bald,  and  its  most  characteristic 
example  is  an  ivory  actually  included  in  the 
binding  of  the  above-mentioned  prayer-book  of 
Charles  the  Bald  at  Paris.  We  need,  therefore, 
not  hesitate  to  decide  that  the  Munich  embossed 
gold  plates  are  of  that  date  likewise,  and  formed 
part  of  the  binding  of  S.  Emmeran's  Gospels 
when  they  were  first  deposited  at  S.  Denis  in  870. 


Returning  after  this  digression  to  the  golden 
frontal  of  S.  Denis  and  examining  it  closely,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  what  we  have  before  us 
is  not  a  photograph  of  the  original  but  only  a 
painting  of  it,  done  in  France  about  the  year  1480. 
\\V  cannot  expect  exact  facsimile  work  from  a  15th- 
century  painter.  The  detailed  inventory  in  lh  • 
Bibliotheque  Nation  ale,  which  indexes  and  values 
every  jewel  set  on  this  treasure  and  devotes  nearly 
thirty  folio  pages  to  the  frontal  alone,  enables  us 
to  tell  within  what  limits  of  accuracy  the  painter 
worked.  The  result  is  to  show  that  he  omitted 
a  quantity  of  minor  details,  for  which  indeed  there 
was  no  room  within  the  small  scale  on  which  he 
was  working,  but  that  he  followed  closely  the  thing 
itself  and  set  down  the  likeness  of  it  as  accurately 
as  he  could.  We  cannot,  of  course,  rely  upon 
the  facial  type  in  the  figure  of  Christ,  but  on  the 
pose,  the  disposition  of  the  drapery,  and  so  forth 
we  can  rely,  and  so  with  the  other  figures.  It  is 
tempting  to  conclude  that  the  frontal,  the  embossed 
gold  plaques  of  the  book-binding,  and  the  Odiot 
ivory  were  all  actually  made  at  S.  Denis  it-elf, 
knowing  as  we  do  from  contemporary  records 
that  there  was  an  excellent  school  of  goldsmith- 
ing  |in  the  abbey.  Such  a  conclusion,  however, 
cannot  be  accepted  as  more  than  a  probability, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a  possibility;  it  is  only 
certain  that  this  little  group  of  fine  and  important 
works  of  art  all  came  out  of  a  single  school 
which  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors,  and  especially  of  Charle- 
magne at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  and 
Charles  the  Bald  some  fifty  years  later.  The  Odiot 
ivory  was  perhaps  contemporary  with  the  first, 
the  altar-frontal  and  embossed  gold  plaques  with 
the  second. 


TWO  WELL-KNOWN   PRIVATE  PICTURE  COLLECTIONS 
BY  ROBERT  C.  WITT 


HE  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
two  important  catalogues  of  Sir 
Frederick  Cook's  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Benson's  collections  of  old  masters1 
would  be  a  great  event  in  the  art 
world  at  any  moment  but  the  present.  Yet  it  is 
just  at  this  time  when  considerations  of  beauty 
and  taste  are  bound  to  give  way  before  the 
imperious  demands  of  national  self-preservation, 
that  the  need  for  keeping  alive  those  other  spiritual 
and  intellectual  interests  is  the  more  urgent.  It  is 
the  task  imposed  upon  many  who  cannot  be  of 
service  elsewhere.  As  such  it  may  claim  some 
share  of  attention   to   the   collections  here  cata- 

1  A  Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  at  Doughty  House,  Richmond,  in 
the  Collection  of  Sir  Frederick  Cook,  Bart.,  edited  by  Herbert 
Cook.  Vol.  II,  Dutch  and  Flemish  School,  by  J.  Kronig.  £6  6s.  ; 
complete  in  3  vols.,  £15. 

Catalogue  of  Italian  Pictures  at  South  St.  and  Buckhurst 
collected  by  Robert  and  Evelyn  Benson.     Privately  printed. 


logued,  and  to  that  most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the 
art  of  collecting,  as  practised  and  understood  in 
our  own  times. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  still  feel  called  to 
embark  upon  this  splendid  adventure,  the  collect- 
ing of  old  masters  has  been  greatly  facilitated, 
especially  in  recent  years.  To  form  a  gallery  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  go  the  Grand  Tour,  while 
pedigrees  of  preposterous  length  and  certificates 
more  or  less  trustworthy,  by  more  or  less  dis- 
interested critics,  are  available  for  the  uninstructed 
but  ambitious  buyer.  In  each  of  the  new  cata- 
logues the  compiler  challenges  comparison  with 
the  collections  of  predecessors  or  contemporaries. 
The  Benson  collection,  according  to  the  preface, 
was  inspired  primarily  by  the  example  of  two  great 
collectors  of  the  previous  generation,  William 
Graham,  whose  collection  was  dispersed  in  1886, 
and  R.  S.  Holford,  whose  pictures  still  people  the 
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walls  of  Dorchester  House.  The  Cook  collection 
was  formed  by  Sir  Francis  Cook  somewhat  earlier 
in  the  sixties  and  seventies,  and  his  grandson,  the 
author  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  volume, 
mentions  among  the  names  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  contemporary  collectors  not  only 
those  of  Graham  and  Holford,  but  also  of  Lord 
Wantage  and  Sir  Henry  Layard.  He  points  out 
that  the  vast  collections  of  George  Salting  and 
Pierpont  Morgan  came  only  later  into  being.  This 
summary,  with  the  addition  of  certain  American 
collections,  includes  most  of  the  largest  gatherings 
of  old  masters  made  in  the  latter  half  ot  the  19th 
century. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  results  achieved  in 
these  various  attempts  to  solve  the  great  problem 
of  collecting  wisely  and  well  it  should  be  possible 
to  lay  down  certain  principles  which  must  lead 
infallibly  to  success.  But  the  problem  under  exami- 
nation becomes  too  baffling  for  pursuit.  There 
are  so  many  unknown  quantities  in  the  equation 
that  its  solution  will  continue  to  tempt  and  elude 
as  of  old.  Hence  the  fascination  it  holds  for  all 
who  have  the  will  and  the  means  to  follow  in 
the  chase.  From  time  to  time,  indeed,  various 
and  contradictory  rules  have  been  laid  down  by 
collectors,  by  way  of  advice  where  they  believed 
themselves  to  have  succeeded,  by  way  of  warning 
if  they  had  begun  to  suspect  that  they  had  failed. 
Buy  only  what  you  really  like ;  take  the  best 
expert  advice  you  can  secure ;  back  your  own 
judgment ;  never  haggle  over  a  fine  thing  ;  refuse 
to  pay  fancy  prices — such  are  the  precepts  laid 
down  for  the  mystification  of  the  would-be  initiate. 
In  point  of  fact  all  or  any  of  them  may  be  of 
application  according  to  the  circumstances  of  any 
particular  case.  For  the  collector  must  first  of 
all  determine  in  his  own  mind  the  scope  and 
extent  of  his  collection.  These  must  inevitably 
depend  upon  his  object  in  forming  it  and  the 
means  at  his  command.  He  may  set  before  him- 
self the  formation  of  as  complete  a  collection  as 
possible,  a  collection  representative  of  all  schools, 
periods  and  subjects,  a  collection  formed  on  the 
lines  of  a  miniature  picture-gallery,  a  microcosm, 
in  fact,  of  a  great  national  collection.  To  achieve 
this  end  he  will  first  determine  the  painters  who 
are  in  his  opinion  representative  of  each  school. 
Something  from  the  hand  of  each  must  be  found  ; 
in  the  case  of  a  great  genius  something  from  the 
periods  of  his  youth,  maturity  and  later  years. 
Such  a  collection  must  include  works  of  the 
primitives,  of  the  high  renaissance,  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries.  If  generously  systematic  such 
a  gallery  will  have  educative  as  well  as  purely 
aesthetic  value.  The  collection  of  Mr.  J.  G. 
Johnson  in  Philadelphia  is  the  most  recent  and 
most  prominent  example  of  this  method.  It 
numbers  some  1,200  pictures,  and  has  been 
formed  with  truly  American  rapidity,  system  and 


comprehensiveness.  At  least  400  old  masters 
(apart  from  school  pieces)  claim  to  be  represented 
together  with  a  further  100  modern  painters,  and 
there  are  comparatively  speaking  but  few  names 
even  of  the  second  rank  which  are  absent. 

The  Cook  collection  was  formed  on  rather 
similar  lines,  though  at  an  earlier  period.  How 
far  is  it  possible  to  attain  success  in  so  ambitious  a 
scheme  must  necessarily  be  doubtful.  Divergent 
if  not  conflicting  aims  are  involved.  In  order  to 
be  fully  representative  the  standard  of  quality  must 
vary,  and  may  well  suffer.  The  difficulty  that 
arises  where  a  name  of  first-rate  importance  can 
only  be  secured  in  a  second-rate  example,  or 
where  the  choice  must  lie  between  a  moderate 
work  by  a  great  master  and  a  masterpiece  of  a 
comparatively  unknown  man,  is  ever  present. 
Viewed  as  a  whole  such  a  collection  will  suffer 
from  the  defects  of  its  qualities.  Again,  as  a 
representative  character  involves  large  numbers 
weeding  becomes  difficult,  almost  impossible. 
The  personal  element  also  inevitably  tends  to 
disappear  where  every  taste  must  be  impartially 
considered.  All  these  considerations  occur  in  the 
case  of  such  a  collection  as  that  at  Richmond. 
Admirably  housed  in  a  specially  designed  gallery, 
which  has  lately  been  generously  extended,  and 
grouped  scientifically  in  schools,  it  is  extra- 
ordinarily diverse.  Indeed,  no  other  private  col- 
lection in  Great  Britain  has  been  so  ambitious  to 
attain  a  representative  character  or  so  successful 
in  achieving  it.  It  includes  some  550  pictures, 
and  about  250  painters  are  represented.  Great 
names  of  every  school  occur,  but  they  do  not 
monopolize  ;  a  place  is  found  for  the  Little  Masters 
as  well.  The  gallery  includes  at  least  two  world- 
famous  masterpieces  and  a  considerable  number 
of  pictures  of  the  highest  rank.  Many  examples, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  of  great  interest  to  the 
specialist  and  student,  are  of  comparatively  slight 
artistic  value.  Taking  it  as  a  whole  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  all  schools,  and  richly  so  of  some, 
especially  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  seeing  that 
the  collection  was  made  in  an  uncritical  and 
inartistic  period,  was  brought  together  almost 
entirely  by  one  hand,  was  never  weeded,  extends 
in  point  of  time  from  Van  Eyck  to  Turner,  and 
covers  practically  every  school  in  Europe,  the 
general  level  maintained  is  a  high  one. 

At  the  opposite  pole  stands  the  collector  who 
chooses  out  of  many  that  one  school  which  is 
most  sympathetic  to  himself,  and  within  that 
school  selects  just  those  examples,  be  they  few  or 
many,  that  appeal  most  strongly,  most  directly  to 
his  aesthetic  consciousness.  To  this  group  of 
personal  collections  the  Benson  collection  un- 
doubtedly belongs.  It  differs  from  the  Richmond 
collection  toto  ctxlo.  One  feature,  indeed,  is 
common  to  both,  the  public-spirited  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  exhibited.     Indeed,  so  well 
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known  are  they  that  any  particular  reference  to 
the  pictures  which  go  to  make  up  the  collections 
may  be  dispensed  with.  In  other  respects  this 
collection  (apart  from  a  few  English  pictures  not 
included  in  the  catalogue)  is  practically  limited  to 
works  of  the  Italian  quattro  and  cinquecento, 
about  ioo  in  number.  The  pictures  have  been 
brought  together  over  a  more  recent  period,  a 
period  moreover  characterized  by  just  that  exper- 
tise and  critical  research  that  were  so  strikingly 
absent  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last  century.  The 
collection  has  been  weeded  persistently,  patiently, 
almost  ruthlessly.  The  result  is  a  gathering  of 
high  artistic  quality  and  extraordinary  interest  for 
the  lover  of  Italian  renaissance  painting.  The 
choice  is  scholarly,  fastidious,  sometimes  almost 
precious,  in  every  way  the  antithesis  of  catholic 
or  encyclopaedic.  Their  environment,  the  informal 
intimacy  of  family  houses  in  town  and  country, 
is  in  harmony  with  the  pictures  themselves.  Even 
the  frames  have  been  chosen  with  curious  felicity 
and  a  studied  regard  for  the  pictures  within.  A 
beautiful  masterpiece,  whether  woman  or  picture,  is 
only  the  more  beautiful  for  being  well  dressed. 

Turning  to  the  catalogues  themselves,  that  of 
the  Benson  collection  is  contained  in  a  single 
volume,  while  that  of  the  Richmond  collection 
will,  when  completed,  extend  to  three.  Of  these, 
the  first  that  appeared  in  1913  dealt  exclusively 
with  the  predominating  Italian  school  which  is 
well  known  to  visitors  to  Burlington  House  and 
the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Its  most  recent 
addition,  that  of  Titian's  portrait  known  as  La 
Schiavona,  from  the  Crespi  collection,  is  of  national 
importance.  Much  has  lately  been  lost  to  this 
country,  more  indeed  than  is  yet  realized,  but  here 
at  length  is  something  worthy  to  set  on  the  other 
side  of  the  score.  Of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
pictures  covered  by  the  second  volume  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  they  are  generally  appreciated  as 
they  deserve.  Both  schools  have  been  out  of 
favour  in  this  country  for  half  a  century  at  least. 
Interest  has  centred  in  Italian  painting  of  the 
renaissance  (excluding  even  the  best  work  of  the 
late  16th  and  17th  centuries)  and  the  northern 
schools  have  suffered  accordingly.  The  reason  is 
difficult  to  define.  Italian  painting  is  indeed  often 
more  decorative ;  it  has  certainly  been  written  on 
more  fully,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
last  consideration  be  cause  or  effect.  Perhaps  it 
is  that  the  unfamiliar  elements  in  it  make  the 
stronger  appeal,  that  we  discern  in  it  more  readily 
than  in  Dutch  painting  that  touch  of  poetry  and 
romance  without  which  even  the  most  prosaic  feels 
the  poorer.  Yet  there  is  much  in  northern  art  to 
appeal  to  a  new  generation  among  collectors.  The 
field  at  least  is  wider  and  more  untrodden,  the 
prices  are  generally  more  modest.  To  those  appre- 
ciative of  the  mysteries  of  technique  the  work  of 
this  school  is  as  rich  and  as  varied  as  that  of  Italy, 
to  those  of  scholarly  mind  the  problems  awaiting 


solution  at  least  as  numerous.  The  giants  of 
Flanders* and  Holland  are  of  equal  stature  with 
those  of  Venice  or  Florence.  The  Little  Misters 
arc  little  only  in  comparison  with  these.  Even  to 
those  for  whom  all  other  considerations  are  sub- 
ordinated, and  rightly,  to  the  quest  for  sheer 
beauty  of  tone  or  line  or  colour,  for  rareness  and 
distinction  of  vision,  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools  have  much  to  offer.  The  contents  of  this 
second  Richmond  volume  may  serve  thus  both  to 
encourage  and  to  inspire. 

The  Benson  catalogue,  like  the  Benson  collection, 
is  less  monumental.  The  preface  is  unique,  itself 
a  kind  of  quattrocentist  masque  wherein  the  Muses 
process  in  light  or  solemn  measure  about  the 
central  theme,  touching  with  various  quills  subjects 
varying  from  picture-buying  to  pentimenti.  The 
authors'  own  phrase,  "  fastidious  amateurs  whose 
subjects  are  select  as  well  as  the  execution  ",  may 
well  serve  as  their  apologia.  There  is  a  unity  of 
purpose,  of  design  and  of  achievement  which 
becomes  more  than  ever  dominating  and  apparent 
as  the  list  of  pictures  unfolds.  All  the  Italian 
schools  are  represented,  the  Venetian,  the  collec- 
tors' first  love  it  might  be  guessed,  holding  the 
place  of  honour.  Technically  the  quality  is 
extraordinarily  level,  the  even  ripple  of  a  Bach 
fugue  rather  than  the  peaks  and  valleys  of  a 
Beethoven  symphony.  The  primitives,  a  whole 
world  of  delicate  sensibility  and  virginal  crafts- 
manship in  themselves,  lead  on  without  check 
or  pause  to  the  early  adolescence  of  the 
Giorgionesque.  It  was  an  exquisite  moment 
in  the  youth  of  the  new  Italy,  as  brief  as  it  was 
precious.  Maturity  and  loss  of  innocence  were  to 
come  all  too  soon.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  hint  of 
either  here.  A  self-denying  ordinance  has  been 
deliberately  pronounced  and  rigorously  observed. 
It  is  tempting  to  speculate  whether  a  candid  history 
of  the  weeding  process  through  which  the  collec- 
tion has  passed  would  disclose  any  old  unhappy 
far-off  things  which  had  been  found  to  taste  over- 
ripe at  the  feast.  Could  such  a  collection  still  he 
formed  to-day  ?  It  may  well  be  doubted.  The 
happy  hunting-ground  of  Italy  is  almost  closed. 
The  voracious  hunger  of  museums  all  the  world 
over  grows  with  its  own  indulgence.  A  vast  new 
continent  cries  to  be  filled.  The  world's  tiny 
precious  stock  shrinks  at  either  end.  There  is 
a  note  of  finality  in  it  all.  The  elaborate  and 
scholarly  bibliography  appended  to  each  picture 
is  its  evidence.  Nearly  every  one  has  been  the 
subject  of  critical  research.  Its  past  has  been 
mercilessly  probed.  Most  of  the  pictures  have 
names,  and  even  the  nameless  ones  no  longer 
bear  the  stigma  of  the  foundling,  for  artistic 
illegitimacy  has  become  almost  respectable.  But 
if  the  time  has  come  when  there  is  no  longer 
anything  new  for  the  critic  to  discover,  may  it  not 
also  be  the  moment  for  the  collector  and  his 
friends  more  truly,  more  completely  to  enjoy? 
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EXCAVATIONS  AT  BABYLON 
BY  L.  W.  KING 

OR  nearly  sixteen  years  past  the  German 
Oriental  Society  has  been  conducting 
excavations  on   the   site   of  Babylon. 
The  extent  of  ground  covered  by  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  debris  over   some   of  the 
principal    buildings     rendered     the    work    more 
arduous  than  was  anticipated,  and  consequently 
the  publication  of  results  has  been  delayed.     It  is 
true  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  operations 
the  expert  has  been  kept  informed  of  the  general 
progress  of  the  work   by  means  of   letters    and 
reports  in  the  "  Mitteilungen ",  published   every 
few  months  by  the  society.     But  it  was  only  in 
1911,  after  twelve  years  of  uninterrupted  digging, 
that  the  first  instalment  was  issued  of  the  scientific 
publication.     This  was  confined  to  the  temples  of 
the  city,1  and,  though  of  considerable  interest  to 
the    professed    student   of    Babylonian    religious 
architecture,  it  necessarily  made  little  appeal  to 
the  general  public  or  to  the  great  body  of  sub- 
scribers who  had  been  contributing  to  the  funds 
of  the  society  for  so  long.     The  patience  even  of 
a  German  society  seems  to  have  had  its  limits,  and 
pressure  was  at  last  put  upon  Dr.  Koldewey,  the 
director  of  the  excavations,  who  was  spending  a 
well-earned   vacation    in    Berlin,   to    produce    a 
popular  account  of  the  whole  of  the  results  which 
had  been  achieved  up  to  that  time.   This  appeared 
in  1912,  under  the  title   "Das  wieder  erstehende 
Babylon  ",  and  it  was  then  possible  for  the  first 
time  to  form  a  connected  idea  of  the  remains  of  the 
city  so  far  as  they  had  been  recovered. 

The  work  was  profusely  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphs, and,  what  is  still  more  important,  con- 
tained reproductions,  it  is  true  on  a  rather  small 
scale,  of  the  plans  prepared  for  future  volumes 
of  the  scientific  publication.  Its  importance  for 
the  study  of  ancient  art  and  architecture  was 
recognized  at  once  in  this  country,  and  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  an  English  edition,  which 
was  produced  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.2  The 
publishers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  enter- 
prise in  not  allowing  the  war  to  delay  its  appear- 
ance. For  we  understand  that  the  work  is  entirely 
an  English  venture,  and  the  present  moment  is 
not  inopportune  for  making  more  accessible  this 
survey  of  archaeological  research.  For  the  con- 
ditions under  which  such  work  will  be  carried  on 
in  the  future  are  in  process  of  modification,  and 
are  intimately  bound  up  with  the  ultimate  political 
control  of  Mesopotamia.  A  special  word  of  praise 
should  be  given  to  Mrs.  Johns,  who  has  prepared 
the  English  translation,  for  the  admirable  manner 
in  which    she    has   rendered   a  host   of   difficult 


f-  ■  Koldewey,  Die  Tempel  von  Babylon  unci  Borsippa,  Leipzig, 
1911. 

2  The  Excavations  at  Babylon,  by  Robert  Koldewey,  translated 
by  Agnes  S.  Johns.     London  (Macmillan  &  Co.),  1914. 


architectural  terms,  any  one  of  which  might  have 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  a  less  skilled  trans- 
lator without  her  archaeological  knowledge  and 
experience. 

The  success  that  has  undoubtedly  attended  the 
work  of  the  German  society  at  Babylon  may  be 
taken  as  an  earnest  of  what  still  remains  to  be 
done  in  that  country.  The  Germans  have,  of 
course,  employed  modern  methods  of  excavation, 
and  some  of  the  photographs  in  the  volume  illus- 
trate the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  method 
since  the  age  when  Layard  and  Botta  brought 
the  winged  bulls  of  Assyria  to  the  British  Museum 
and  to  the  Louvre.  The  extraordinary  success 
which  attended  those  earlier  excavators  has,  indeed, 
never  been  surpassed.  But  it  is  now  realized  that 
only  by  minuteness  of  search  and  by  careful 
classification  of  strata  can  the  remains  of  the 
past  be  made  to  reveal  in  full  their  secrets.  The 
fine  museum  specimen  retains  its  importance ; 
but  it  gains  immensely  in  significance  when  it 
ceases  to  be  an  isolated  product  and  takes  its 
place  in  a  detailed  picture  of  its  period. 

The  Babylon  which  has  now  been  partially 
cleared  is  mainly  that  of  the  neo-Babylonian 
empire,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  II  and  Nabonidus, 
the  last  native  Babylonian  king,  raised  their  capital 
to  a  condition  of  magnificence  it  had  not  known 
before.  This  city  survived  with  but  little  change 
during  the  domination  of  the  Achaemenian  kings 
of  Persia,  and  from  the  time  of  Herodotus  onwards 
Babylon  was  made  famous  throughout  the  ancient 
world.  At  that  period  Ashur  and  Nineveh,  the 
great  capitals  of  Assyria,  had  ceased  to  exist ;  but 
Babylon  was  still  in  her  glory,  and  descriptions  of 
the  city  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  works  of 
classical  writers.  To  fit  this  literary  tradition  to 
the  actual  remains  of  the  city  has  furnished  a 
number  of  fascinating  problems,  many  of  them 
still  unsolved.  How,  for  example,  are  we  to 
explain  the  puzzling  discrepancy  between  the 
present  position  of  the  outer  walls  and  the  enor- 
mous estimate  of  the  city's  area  given  by  Herodotus, 
or  even  that  of  Ktesias  ?  And  is  Koldewey  right 
in  identifying  the  vaulted  building  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  main  palace  with  the  Kpe/xaor&s 
k-Tj-wos,  the  famous  Hanging  Gardens  of  Babylon  ? 
If  so,  that  wonder  of  the  ancient  world  must  have 
been  totally  unlike  the  current  conception  of  it : 
so  far  from  towering  in  the  air  its  main  structure 
would  have  been  below  the  pavement  level  of  the 
palace,  rather  on  the  lines  of  some  modern  winter- 
gardens. 

But  I  do  not  propose  in  this  article  to  discuss 
such  controversial  points,  the  interest  of  which  is 
mainly  archaeological.  I  propose  to  confine  myself 
to  the  more  striking  discoveries  of  an  artistic  kind. 
And  before  doing  so,  it  may  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  general  characteristics  of  Babylonian 
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and  Assyrian  architecture,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  their  building  was  influenced  by  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country.  One  important  point  to 
realize  is  that  the  builders  of  all  periods  were  on  the 
defensive,  and  not  solely  against  human  foes,  for 
in  that  aspect  they  resembled  other  builders  of 
antiquity.  The  foe  they  most  dreaded  was  flood. 
Security  against  flood  conditioned  the  architect's 
ideal  :  he  aimed  solely  at  height  and  mass.  When 
a  king  built  a  palace  for  himself  or  a  temple  for  his 
god,  he  did  not  consciously  aim  at  making  it 
graceful  or  beautiful.  What  he  always  boasts  of 
having  done  is  that  he  has  made  it  "  like  a  moun- 
tain ".  He  delighted  to  raise  the  level  of  his 
artificial  mound  or  building-platform,  and  the 
modern  excavator  owes  much  to  this  continual 
filling  in  of  earlier  structures.  The  material  at  his 
disposal  was  also  not  without  its  influence  in  the 
production  of  buildings  "like  mountains",  designed 
to  escape  the  floods  of  the  plain. 

Civilization  arose  first  in  the  south,  in  Babylonia, 
a  country  formed  mainly  by  alluvial  deposit,  and 
so  entirely  without  stone.  But  it  supplied  in  its 
place  an  excellent  building  material,  a  strongly 
adhesive  clay.  Throughout  their  whole  history 
the  Babylonian  architects  built  in  sun-dried 
or  kiln-burnt  brick.  In  the  neo-Babylonian 
period  we  find  them  making  interesting  technical 
experiments  in  this  material,  here  a  first  attempt  to 
roof  in  a  wide  area  with  vaulting,  elsewhere 
counteracting  the  effects  of  settlement  by  a  sort  of 
expansion-joint.  We  shall  see,  too,  that  it  was  in 
this  same  medium  that  they  attained  to  real  beauty 
of  design. 

Brick  continued  to  be  the  main  building-material 
in  Assyria  too,  for  that  country  derived  its  culture 
from  Babylon.  But  in  the  north  soft  limestone 
quarries  were  accessible.  So  in  Assyria  they  lined 
their  mud-brick  walls  with  slabs  of  limestone, 
carved  in  low  relief  and  brightly  coloured ;  and 
they  set  up  huge  stone  colossi  to  flank  their  palace 
entrances.  This  use  of  stone,  both  as  a  wall-lining 
and  in  wall-foundations,  constitutes  the  main 
difference  between  Babylonian  and  Assyrian 
architectural  design.  Incidentally  it  explains  how 
the  earlier  excavators  were  so  much  more  suc- 
cessful in  Assyria  than  in  Babylonia  ;  for  in  both 
countries  they  drove  their  tunnels  and  trenches 
into  most  of  the  larger  mounds.  They  could 
tunnel  with  perfect  certainty  when  they  had  these 
stone  linings  of  the  walls  to  guide  them.  But  to 
follow  out  the  ground-plan  of  a  building  con- 
structed only  of  unburnt  brick  necessitates  a 
slower  and  more  systematic  process  of  examina- 
tion. For  unburnt  brick  becomes  welded  into  a 
solid  mass,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
surrounding  soil,  and  the  lines  of  a  building  in 
this  material  can  only  be  recovered  by  complete 
excavation. 

An  idea  of  the  abour  this  sometimes  entails  may 
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be  gained  fromoneof  the  illustrations  wereproduce, 
that  of  a  corner  in  E-sagila,  the  great  temple  of 
Marduk,  the  city-god  of  Babylon  [PLATE  I,  B], 
Portions  of  two  massive  mud-brick  walls  have  been 
uncovered,  and  the  depth  of  the  excavation  can  be 
gauged  by  the  height  of  the  figures  in  the  picture. 
The  temple  lies  at  a  depth  of  no  less  than  21  metres 
below  the  upper  level  of  the  hill  of  dibris.  Here 
even  German  patience  and  thoroughness  have 
been  beaten,  and  tunnelling  was  eventually  adopted 
to  establish  the  outline  of  the  ground-plan,  much 
of  the  interior  of  which  still  remains  unexplored. 

In  the  autumn  of  1901  I  spent  some  time  in 
Babylon,  stopping  with  Dr.  Koldewey  in  the 
comfortable  expedition  house  they  have  built  with 
fine  burnt  brick  from  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace. 
At  that  time  he  had  uncovered  a  good  deal  of  the 
palace,  and  it  was  possible  to  stand  in  the  throne 
room  and  note  the  recess  in  the  wall  where  the 
throne  had  stood.  But  little  of  artistic  interest 
had  been  found,  and  on  other  portions  of  the  site 
the  results  had  been  still  more  disappointing.  The 
deep  excavation  of  E-sagila  had  already  been 
made,  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Ninmakh  had 
been  completely  excavated,  and  work  was  in  full 
swing  on  that  of  the  god  Ninib.  All  proved  to 
be  of  unburnt  brick,  and  the  only  decoration  of 
the  walls  was  a  thin  lime-wash.5  Their  discoverer 
was  inclined  to  be  sceptical  of  Babylon's  fabled 
splendour. 

But  in  the  following  spring  he  made  the  dis- 
covery which  still  remains  the  most  striking 
achievement  of  the  expedition,  and  has  rehabili- 
tated the  fame  of  that  ancient  city.  This  was  the 
great  Ishtar  Gate,  which  spanned  Babylon's 
Sacred  Way,  between  the  temple  of  Ninmakh 
and  the  palace  of  the  king,  along  which  the  statue 
of  the  city-god  was  carried  at  the  feast  of  the 
New  Year.  It  is  a  great  double  gate,  with  flanking 
towers,  and  its  walls,  still  standing  12  metres  high, 
are  covered  with  brick-reliefs.  Its  two  eastern 
towers  are  shown  in  the  illustration  [Plate  I,  a], 
and  even  in  its  present  condition  it  conveys  some 
idea  of  its  former  magnificence.  The  reliefs  con- 
sist of  alternate  rows  of  bulls  and  dragons,  and 
it  has  been  calculated  that  at  least  five  hundred 
and  seventy-five  of  these  creatures  were  repre- 
sented on  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  gateway. 

In  the  two  specimens  which  are  here  reproduced 
[Plate  II,  c,  D]  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  brick- 
work is  very  roughly  finished,  and  that  the  bitumen 
employed  as  mortar  has  been  left  where  it  has 
oozed  out  between  the  courses.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  portions  of  the  gateway  which  still 
stand  are  really  foundations  of  the  building,  and 
were   always  intended   to   be   buried   below   the 


*  The  fact  that  temples  continued  to  be  built  of  mud-brick  at  a 
time  when  kiln-burnt  brick  was  lavishly  employed  on  the  royal 
palaces  is  probably  to  be  explained  as  a  result  of  religious 
conservatism. 
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pavement  level.4  The  visible  portion  of  the  gate 
above  the  pavement  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  but  among  its  debris  were  found  thou- 
sands of  fragments  of  the  same  two  animals,  but 
in  enamelled  brick  of  brilliant  colouring.  Some 
of  these  have  been  laboriously  pieced  together  in 
Berlin,  and  specimens  are  exhibited  in  the  Kaiser- 
Friedrich  Museum  and  in  the  Imperial  Ottoman 
Museum  at  Constantinople.  Fragments,  too,  of 
a  long  series  of  lions  in  enamelled  brick-relief 
have  also  been  recovered,  which  decorated  the 
flanking  walls  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  the  north  of 
the  palace.  Some  of  these  also  have  been  pieced 
together,  and,  with  the  enamels  of  the  Ishtar  Gate, 
prove  that  the  glyptic  art  of  Babylonia  attained  a 
high  level  of  perfection  during  its  later  period. 
The  delicate  modelling  of  the  figures  is  to  some 


4  The  decoration  of  sacred  buildings  was  not  intended  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  artistic  display.  It  had  a  deeper  significance, 
which  explains  the  presence  of  bulls  and  dragons  on  the  founda- 
tion-walls of  the  gateway. 


extent  obscured  in  the  foundation  specimens 
which  are  reproduced,  but  the  imperfections  there 
visible  are  entirely  absent  from  the  enamelled 
series.  An  examination  of  the  latter  shows  that 
the  bricks  were  separately  moulded,  and,  before 
the  process  of  enamelling,  were  burnt  in  the  usual 
way.  The  contours  of  the  figures  were  then  out- 
lined in  black  with  a  vitreous  paste,  the  surfaces  so 
defined  being  afterwards  filled  in  with  coloured 
liquid  enamels.  The  paste  of  the  black  outlines 
and  the  coloured  enamels  themselves  had  evidently 
the  same  fusing  point,  for  when  fired  they  have 
sometimes  shaded  off  into  one  another,  giving  a 
softness  and  a  pleasing  variety  of  tone  to  the 
composition.  The  Persian  enamellers  of  the 
Achasmenian  period  evidently  learnt  much  from 
their  Babylonian  teachers.  In  fact,  the  enamelled 
reliefs  of  Babylon  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  the 
famous  Archer  Frieze  of  Darius,  discovered  by 
Dieulafoy  at  Susa,  and  now  one  of  the  chief 
treasures  of  the  Louvre. 


AN    APPEAL     BY    THE    NATIONAL    SCULPTURE    SOCIETY, 


NEW  YORK 

[We  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  following 
appeal  made  by  the  National  Sculpture  Society,  New 
York,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  doing  so. — THE 
Editors.] 

To  the  European  belligerents  : — 
The  National  Sculpture  Society,  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  society  whose  membership 
includes  men  of  American  birth  and  men  of 
European  birth,  united  in  a  common  aim  to 
cherish  the  art  of  sculpture  in  this  country,  hereby 
makes  an  earnest  petition  to  all  those  now  engaged 
in  warfare,  whether  offensive  or  defensive ;  and 
prays  that  they  may  respect  and  spare  the  world's 
works  of  art,  wherever  found. 

Man's  pictures,  sculptures,  temples  and  libraries 
are  his  monuments  to  the  soul  and  its  aspiration, 
and  hence  belong  not  only  to  the  races  that  create 
them  and  the  places  that  enshrine  them,  but  to 
the  whole  world.  They  are  held  in  trust,  as  an 
inheritance.  Whether  such  memorials  of  the 
spirit  are  in  France  or  in  Germany,  in  Belgium  or 
in  Britain,  in  Austria  or  in  India,  the  destruction 
of  them  shames  the  destroyer,  and  makes  all 
peoples  poorer. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society  does  not 
portion  blame  or  praise  for  acts  of  war  when  it 
states  a  fact  which  the  best,  on  both  sides, 
acknowledge  with  sorrow— namely,  that  in  the 
first  five  months  of  the  present  European  war, 
sacred  monuments  of  arts  and  science  have  been 
irreparably  injured.  Shrines  that  five  months  ago 
were  living  messages  of  art  are  now  nothing  but 


mournful  memoirs  in  archaeology.  Looking 
toward  the  future  rather  than  the  past,  the  society 
asks  :  Shall  warring  people  continue  such  de- 
struction as  this  they  already  deplore,  and  thus 
increase  the  weight  of  disgrace  that  already  lies 
heavy  upon  our  twentieth-century  civilization  ? 

Perhaps  Europe  herself  has  scarcely  understood 
the  pricelessness  of  her  own  monuments.  She 
grew  up  with  them,  she  became  used  to  them. 
Great  architecture  and  great  sculpture  were  her 
inherited  commonplaces  of  daily  life,  before  ever 
Columbus  set  sail  for  our  newer  world.  But  the 
eyes  of  American  artists  are  neither  seared  by  war 
nor  sated  by  custom.  In  our  younger  land,  whose 
whole  national  artistic  life  cannot  yet  be  counted 
by  centuries,  our  artists  know  from  pioneer  expe- 
rience that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  produce  a 
nation's  masterpieces,  and  therefore  they  feel  the 
more  keenly  that  it  is  a  crime  to  destroy  them. 

The  National  Sculpture  Society  is  gratefully 
aware  of  the  debt  our  country  owes  to  Europe  for 
her  help  and  sympathy  in  our  effort  to  build  here 
on  our  own  soil  a  worthy  national  art.  Will  not 
Europe  now  further  extend  this  obligation,  by 
showing  us  an  example— heroic,  perhaps,  at  the 
present  hour — an  example  of  that  spirit  of  reverence 
in  which  all  that  is  best  in  art  is  created  and  con- 
served ?  This  our  prayer  springs  from  a  hope  and 
a  good  wish  for  all  mankind. 

Adopted  January  12,  1915. 

(Signed)  Robert  Aitken, 

Secretary. 
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The  Architecture  of  HUMANISM  :  a  study  in  the  history  ol 
taste  j  by  Geoffrey  Scott.    (Constable.)    73.  6d.  net. 
A  theory  of  architecture,  in  order  to  be  consistent 
and  logical,  should  be  founded  on  a  triple  base  : 
that  of  convenience,  of  construction,  and  of  taste. 
These  three  are  all  necessary  constituents  of  design. 
Some  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen  at  different 
times  from  the  elimination  of  one  or  two  of  them, 
and  the  forced  application  of  the  remainder  to 
the  criticism  of  design.     Also  at  different  periods 
in   the  history  of  architecture  greater  stress  has 
been  laid  on  one  or  the  other :  for  instance,  to-day 
convenience  is  often   predominant ;   in  the  13th 
century    construction    was    the    ruling    factor    in 
design  ;  while  in  the  renaissance  period  taste  or 
the  purely  aesthetic  appeal  of  form  was  considered 
supreme.     Further,  in  some  buildings  these  three 
elements  appear  in  a  single  feature  of  their  design, 
but  not  always  ;  and  of  these  exceptions,  Italian 
renaissance  buildings  constitute  a  prominent  ex- 
ample.    This  seems  to  be  the  theory  on  which 
the  author  of  this  book  bases  his  defence  of  that 
architecture  ;  and  one  cannot  fail  to  agree  with 
him  that  it  is  sound,  and  the  only  way  of  explaining 
the  intense  pleasure  some  of  us  take  in  renaissance 
buildings,  even  when  told  they  are  shockingly  bad. 
But  in   the  brilliant  elaboration  of  this  defence 
Mr.  Scott  exposes  himself  to  a  criticism.    He  takes 
the  aesthetic   factor   in    renaissance  architectural 
design,  disentangles  it  from  misleading  conceptions 
of  its  nature,  analyses  it  and  applauds  it  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  suggest  not  only  that  it  dominates 
that  design,  which  is  true,  but  that  any  other  design 
in  which  this  is  not  the  case  has  less  merit.     This 
is  my  impression  of  the  book,  and  it  seems  hardly 
consonant  with  the  contempt  for  mere  architec- 
tural opinion  which  the  author  expresses  so  finely 
throughout   it.     But   this   is   scarcely  a  demerit. 
Mr.  Scott  is  an  architect  with  a  practice  in  Florence, 
and  this  suspicion  of  a  quite  natural  preference 
merely  sharpens  his  arguments.     The  book  con- 
tains little  but  theory  ;  there  are  no  illustrations, 
and    few    buildings   are   mentioned    specifically. 
About  a  third  of  this  theory  is  constructive  along 
the  lines  just  indicated,  and  the  rest  is  polemical  : 
that  is,  it  aims  very  successfully  at  the  explosion 
of  generally  accepted  but  false  ideas  on  architec- 
ture.    The  author  terms  these  the  romantic,  the 
mechanical,   the  ethical,  the   biological   and    the 
academic  fallacies,  and  he  attacks  them  in  turn. 
Now   the   first   fallacy  might   be  summarized   as 
follows:  the  strong  poetic  interest  in  mediaevalism 
aroused   by  the  romantic  movement  of  the  19th 
century  destroyed  the  existing  architectural  tradi- 
tion and  the  interest  in  its  principles  by  magnifying 
the  indirect  significant  element  of   the  aesthetic 
appeal   of   architecture   into  a  direct   symbolical 
one,  at  the  cost  of  what  should  really  be  of  direct 
interest — rhythm.     This  was  helped,  too,  by  the 
almost  religious  cult  of  nature,  which  undermined 
the  formal  basis  of  design  and  produced  a  false 
picturesque  architecture.    Baroque,  Mr.  Scott  then 


claims,  is  true  picturesque  architecture,  for,  like 
nature,  it  i>  varied  and  fantastic,  yet  unlike  it,  it  is 
rigidly  subject  to  the  laws  of  scale  and  com; 
tion.     He  suggests  also  that  Gothic  architecture 
w.i^  accidental  and  irregular  like  the  physical  world. 
I  fail  to  see  this  resemblance  in  the  plan  and  section 
of  Bourges  cathedral  lor  instance,  but  readily  agree 
that  the  Gothic  revival  was  a  mistake.    The  chapter 
on    the   mechanical    fallacy  is  an  elaboration  of 
the  main  assumption  that  in  renaissance  architec- 
ture the  elements  of  sound  construction  and  good 
appearance  were  deliberately  dissociated.  Mr.  Scott 
says  that  though  constructive  integrity  in  fact  and 
constructive  vividness  in  appearance  have  some- 
times been  satisfied  at  the  same  moment,  as  in 
Gothic  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Greek  architecture, 
only  an  intellectual  pleasure  results.     It  may  have 
been  so  to  the  renaissance  architects,  but  is  not  the 
satisfaction  which  we  feel  to-day  at  the  economical 
fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  partly  at  least,  aesthetic  ? 
The  fallacy,   however,  consists  in   not   believing 
that  forms  impose  their  own  aesthetic  character 
on  a  duly  sensitive  attention,  quite  independently 
of  what  we  may  know,  or  not  know,  about  them. 
The  ethical  one  is  similar  to  the  romantic  and 
the  mechanical :  it  arose  from  the  former  and  is  a 
protest  against  the  latter.     Now  all  great  archi- 
tecture has  a  nobility  which,  in  its  final  analysis, 
is    moral,   but   whenever   criticism    has   taken   a 
moral   preference   for  a  principle  confusion    has 
again  resulted.    Hence  the  theological  aesthetics  of 
Ruskin,  according  to  whom  baroque  architecture 
is  false.     Much  of  this  chapter  is  therefore  a  refu- 
tation of  this  charge,  and  Mr.  Scott  boldly  defends 
the  style,  even  to  its  imitation  marble.     The  bio- 
logical fallacy  is  the  result  of  criticism  based  on 
the  study  of  historical  evolution.     It  fails  again 
to  supply  the  needed  definitions  of  the  aesthetic 
purpose  through  a  mere  intellectual    interest  in 
the  development  of  the  styles.    Almost  all  lectures 
and  most  architectural  books  suffer  from  it.     So 
does  renaissance  architecture  :  for  by  not  fitting 
comfortably  into  an  evolutionary  scheme  it  frus- 
trates an  intellectual   interest,  hence  its  aesthetic 
interest  is  void.     Lastly,  it  is  accused  of  being 
imitative,  it  lacks  originality  and  the  fitness  of  a 
style  which  springs  unconsciously  to  suit  a  present 
need,  and  is  dead  or  artificial.     Mr.  Scott  meets 
this  by  explaining  how  the  return  to  the  classical 
style  in  building  forms  part  of  the  general  move- 
ment  of   renaissance    humanism,  which  was  an 
effort  of  men  to  think,  feel  and  act  for  themselves 
and  abide  by  the  logic  of  results,  and  that  archi- 
tecture, following  this  bent,  sought  no  justification 
beyond  that  of  giving  pleasure.     But  this  claim 
of   freedom   from  the   authority   of   convenience 
and   construction    left   it   without  a  principle  of 
permanence  or  a  base  to  work  upon.     Hence  the 
adoption  of  Roman  forms  aided  by  the  revival 
of  scholarship.     The  academic  classical  tradition 
was   thus   the  aesthetic   base  of  the   renaissance 
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style,  just  as  the  vault  was  the  constructive  base 
of  Gothic.  The  fallacy  arises  from  attributing 
to  mathematical  order— the  chief  element  of  this 
tradition— the  effect  of  beauty,  which  really  results 
from  the  appeal  of  the  aesthetic  qualities  of  the 
architecture  to  our  feelings.  The  ground  is  there- 
fore cleared  for  the  analysis  of  this  aesthetic  appeal. 
Mr.  Scott  applies  the  theory  developed  by  Lipps, 
in  which  is  recognized  a  tendency  to  perceive  in 
concrete  forms  the  image  of  our  bodily  functions. 
This  is  the  humanism  of  architecture.  It  is  a 
theory  which  claims  that  architectural  art  is  the 
transcription  of  the  body's  states  into  forms  of 
building,  and  the  renaissance  by  adopting  it  pro- 
duced an  architecture  of  humanism.  Further,  the 
means  by  which  this  transcription  is  effected  are 
mass,  space,  line  and  coherence  ;  and  Mr.  Scott  in 
discussing  these  shows  how,  by  the  different  adjust- 
ment of  the  first  three,  the  renaissance  architects 
suggested  on  the  one  hand  cancelled  movement, 
and  so  an  effect  of  dignity  and  peace ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  restless  energetic  movement,  and  so  a 
gay  or  dramatic  effect ;  and  the  latter  of  these  was 
the  practice  of  the  baroque  architects.  In  his 
final  chapter,  therefore,  he  demands  for  the  proper 
criticism  of  architecture,  the  study  of  the  pure 
psychology  of  taste,  empirical  yet  self-dependent ; 
so  that,  by  the  analysis  of  forms  and  the  combina- 
tion of  forms  of  buildings,  which  for  long  periods 
have  given  indubitable  pleasure,  we  may  arrive 
at  the  laws,  tentative  yet  appropriate,  by  which 
the  pleasure  we  feel  in  them  is  produced.  The 
analysis  of  the  method  by  which  the  combination 
of  these  laws  with  those  of  convenience  and  con- 
struction has  been  achieved  is  the  duty  of  the 
historian,  and  Mr.  Scott  promises  us  an  example 
of  the  execution  of  this  in  a  future  volume  to 
which  this  is  merely  a  very  able  and  delightfully 
written  introduction.  A.  S.  G.  B. 

The  Story  of  Architecture  in  Oxford  Stone  ;  by  E.  A. 

Greening  Lamborn.    Oxford  (Clarendon  Press).    3s.  6d.  net. 

In  this  work  the  author  does  not  aim  at  pro- 
ducing a  topographical  guide  to  Oxford,  but  an 
account  of  the  science  of  architecture  as  illustrated 
by  the  buildings  of  the  university  city.  A  similar 
process  applied  to  most  places  might  be  parochial 
and  incomplete,  but  such  is  the  extent  and  diversity 
of  Oxford  buildings  that  they  suffice  to  portray 
the  whole  range  of  architecture  from  Saxon  down 
to  modern  work.  In  regard  to  the  date  of  S. 
Frideswide's,  Oxford  (1160-1180)  Mr.  Lamborn 
happily  does  not  adopt  the  crazy  chronology  of 
the  late  Mr.  Park  Harrison  ;  but  on  page  278 
the  author  erroneously  calls  mural  paintings 
"  frescoes"— a  mistake  because  fresco,  i.e.,  painting 
on  the  damp  plaster,  is  an  Italian  process  which 
English  mediaeval  decorators  did  not  employ.  On 
page  65  he  makes  the  arbitrary  statement  that, 
after  1300,  "Gothic  art  began  its  slow  decline, 
though  Gothic  science  is  progressive  to  the  end. 
The  artistic  beauties  of  the  style  belong  to  its  early 
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stages;  its  mechanical  triumphs  to  its  later  years". 
If  Gothic  art  was  a  living  thing  it  was  progressive, 
and  went  on  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection  and 
maturity  as  long  as  it  was  practised.  It  is  an 
obiter  dictum  to  fix  its  culmination  at  any  given 
point  and  thenceforward  to  date  its  decline.  Some 
of  the  illustrations  are  new  half-tones  from  photo- 
graphs, but  a  number  of  them  comprises  old 
wood-blocks  re-used.  On  the  whole  this  is  an 
interesting  little  handbook,  but  unpretentious,  since 
it  does  not  add  very  appreciably  to  the  already 
existing  store  of  knowledge  of  its  subject.  A.  v. 
The  First  Book  of  Moses  called  Genesis,  imprinted  in  the 

authorized  text,  by  permission  ;  illust.  by  F.  Cayley  Robinson. 

(Lee    Warner.)     Edition    limited    to    500    copies  ;    boards, 

£2  12s.  6d.  ;   limp  vellum,  £3  3s.  ;   12  copies  (10  for  sale) 

printed  on  vellum,  £15  15s.,  all  net. 

This  book  is  produced  in  Mr.  Lee  Warner's  usual 
good  and  solid  style,  without  obtrusiveness  or 
superfluity.  Having  obtained  the  licence  necessary 
for  publishing  any  part  of  the  scriptures  in  the 
authorized  version,  he  has  had  the  Book  of  Genesis 
printed  in  Mr.  Home's  fine  type,  re-paragraphed 
according  to  the  editor's  taste.  Mr.  Warner's 
"  Genesis"  is  intended  to  be  read  as  a  narrative  like 
any  other  quite  profane.  Irrespective  of  the  divine 
import  given  to  the  book  by  theocratic  authority 
in  the  east  and  west,  "Genesis"  has  a  very  strong 
human  interest,  because  the  writer  tells  in  graphic 
style  stories  which  suggest  questions  and  motives 
common  to  the  human  race.  The  tone  of  the 
colour-reproductions  of  Mr.  Cayley  Robinson's  ten 
tinted  drawings  is  carefully  harmonized  with  the 
printing-ink  of  the  text,  and  the  usual  discord  is 
further  provided  against  by  thick  tissue  guards 
evidently  intended  to  be  bound  in, because  the  titles 
of  the  subjects  are  printed  on  them  and  not  on  the 
pages  of  illustration  themselves.  There  is  nothing 
positively  unpleasant  to  the  eye  in  Mr.  Cayley 
Robinson's  designs  or  forms,  nor  can  I  see  any 
element  in  his  treatment  to  offend  the  mind  of  the 
devout  theist,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  realize 
the  significance  of  his  subjects  ;  his  drawings  show 
neither  marked  individuality  of  expression  nor 
much  sense  of  the  broad  human  appeal  of  the 
text — they  are  rather  inoffensively  ephemeral 
ornaments.  A.  J. 

Notes  on  Novelists,  with  some  other  Notes  ;   by  Henry 

James.     (Dent.)     7s.  6d.  net. 

Though  for  the  most  part,  unfortunately,  beyond 
the  compass  of  this  magazine,  we  may  welcome  the 
publication  in  book  form  of  Mr.  Henry  James's 
subtle  essays  collected  from  various  periodicals, 
especially  since  one  of  the  "other  notes"  first 
appeared  in  these  pages.  The  volume  contains 
the  following  essays,  with  the  dates  at  which  they 
were  first  published  :  "  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  ", 
1894;  "EmileZola",  1902;  "Gustave  Flaubert", 
1902  ;  "  Honore  de  Balzac  ",  1902,  1913  ;  "  Georges 
Sand  ",  1897, 1899,  1914  ;  "  Gabriele  d'Annunzio", 
1902  ;  "Matilde  Serao",  1902  ;  "The  New  Novel", 
1914  ;  "  Dumas  the  Younger  ",  1895  ;  "  The  Novel 
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in  'The  Ring  and  the  Book'",  1912  ;  "Charles 
Eliot  iNorton"  (The  Burlington  Magazine,  Vohxiv, 
p.  201,  Jan.  1909);  and  "London  Notes",  January) 

June,  July,  August,  1897.  To  those  of  us  who 
delight  in  the  "material  "  and  "immaterial  "  arts 
alike  Mr.  Henry  James's  essays  are  already  well 
known.  1  may  recall  here  two  only,  the  essays  on 
Balzac,  because  they,  with  Mr.  George  Moore's, 
alone  in  the  English  language  seem  to  me  to 
appreciate  truly  the  romantic  essence  and  the 
realistic  form  of  the  marvellous  "  Human  Comedy". 
The  essay  which  concerns  us  most  here  is  the  one 
on  the  man  whose  "pre-eminent  work"  is  "his 
translation,  text  and  notes  of '  The  Divine  Comedy' 
and  '  The  New  Life  '  ".  The  essay  was  written  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Holmes's  request  as  a  personal  memoir 
of  Norton,  shortly  after  his  death.  Mr.  James  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Norton's  long  before  he  filled  the 
chair  of  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Harvard 
University,  and  no  one  is  better  able  than  Mr. 
James  to  trace  and  appreciate  subtly  Norton's 
"hundred  intellectual  and  social  ties"  with  the 
older  culture  of  Italy  and  England,  and  his 
"intellectual  and  a^sthetique  '  missionary'  labour" 
in  "  the  clear  American  air  ",  with  the  less  restricted 
outlook  of  New  England.  X. 

Gottlieb  Schick,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen 
Malerei  um  1800  ;  von  Karl  Simon-.  Leipzig  (Klinkhardt), 
M.  20. 

If,  as  the  author  observes,  the  history  of  German 
painting  from  about  1800  onwards  has  not  yet 
been  clearly  demonstrated  in  Germany,  much  less 
is  known  of  it  abroad,  and  the  particular  subject  of 
this  book  is  probably  not  known  at  all.  At  any 
rate,  among  the  66  works  by  Schick  enumerated 
by  Herr  Simon  one  only,  a  landscape  with  figures 
of  Boaz  and  Ruth,  is  in  foreign  ownership,  in  the 
Thorwaldsen  Museum,  Copenhagen.  Gottlieb 
Schick  was  born  at  Stuttgart  in  1776  and  entered  the 
Karlsschule  with  an  art-scholarship  before  his  nth 
birthday.  From  there  he  went  in  1798  to  Paris 
and  studied  under  David  until  1802.  He  then 
returned  for  a  few  months  to  Stuttgart,  where  he 
painted  several  portraits  and  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Goethe.  He  proceeded  the  same  year  to 
Rome,  where  he  stayed  until  181 1,  returning  to  die 
at  Stuttgart  in  1812  at  the  age  of  36.  Writing  to 
his  sister  from  Rome  early  in  i8n,he  thus  bitterly 
reproaches  his  own  country  : 

.  .  .  das  Land  will  von  mir  nichts  vvissen,  und  so  gebe  ich 
auch  ihm  den  Abschied  und  sage  ganz  stolz  :  es  ist  meiner 
nicht  werth. 

.  .  .  tiiide  ich  in  Italien  nur  mein  leidliches  Auskommen, 

so  will  ichindiesemvom  Himmel  begiinstigten  Landebleiben 

und  nicht  mehr  an  diese  Hottentotten  der  Kunst  denken — 

ich  sage  mit  Unrecht  Hottentotten — diese  sind  eine  siidliche 

Nation,  die  vielleicht  noch  vielen  Kunstsinn  besitzt  :  Samo- 

jeden,  Kamtschadalen,  Lappliinder  und  Islander  sollte  ich 

sagen,  deren  Herz  im  Eise  steckt  ...  (p.  183). 

These  are  the  words  of  a  disappointed  and  dying 

man.      His    countrymen,    and    Herr    Simon    in 

particular,  have  done  their  best  to  atone  for  any 

former  neglect.     But,  though  62  black-and-white 


illustrations,  unhappily  the  only  criteria  available  at 
the  moment,  are  insufficient  evidence  of  a  painter's 
merits,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  which  the  un- 
fortunate young  artist  complains  does  not  seem 
inexcusable.  The  form  of  the  works  illustrated 
does  not  show  any  great  creative  power  or  technical 
proficiency,  but  rather  a  continually  weakened  and 
Teutonized  derivation  from  the  far  greater  French 
master.  The  most  interesting  of  Schick's  works 
now  is  the  portrait  of  himself  as  a  handsome  young 
man,  which  appropriately  remains  at  Stuttgart  in 
the  possession  of  a  private  owner  not  named  by 
Herr  Simon  and  probably  a  member  of  Schick's 
family.  We  should  like  to  have  learned  from 
Herr  Simon  the  name  of  the  "  bedeutender  eng- 
lisher  Dichter  "  who  wis  friendly  to  Schick  and 
urged  him  to  visit  England  (p.  184).  The  date  and 
circumstances  seem  to  point  to  the  kindly  and 
cultured  Rogers  rather  than  to  one  of  his  more 
famous  contemporaries.  T.  G. 

Les  Dessins  de  Pontormo  :  catalogue  raisonnc  precede  d'une 
critique,   ouvrage  illustre   de   8   planches    hors    texte  ;    par 

Frederick  Mortimer  Clait.     Paris  (Champion),  N.p. 

There  have  for  some  time  past  been  many  signs 
of  a  re-awakened  interest  in  the  remarkable  work 
of  Pontormo  as  a  draughtsman — an  interest  of 
which  this  elaborate  monograph  furnishes  the 
latest  and  most  emphatic  proof.  The  book  is  very 
clearly  and  conveniently  planned.  It  opens  with 
a  brief  sketch  of  Pontormo's  life  and  artistic 
development,  followed  by  a  chapter  in  which 
various  questions  of  principle  concerning  the 
authenticity  of  Pontormo's  drawings  are  discussed. 
Statements,  in  tabulated  form,  of  the  different 
procedures  employed  in  Pontormo's  drawings, 
and  of  the  chronology  of  his  life  and  works,  are 
appended,  and  then  follows  the  main  part  of  the 
volume — the  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  drawings 
attributed  to  Pontormo.  The  thoroughness  with 
which  the  author  has  carried  out  his  task  deserves 
every  acknowledgment ;  each  drawing  is  described 
with  great  minuteness ;  definite  or  approximate 
dates  are  assigned,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
drawings  which  Mr.  Clapp  considers  as  being  by 
Pontormo,  and  the  question  as  to  whether  they 
are  studies  for  finished  compositions  comes  in 
for  careful  consideration.  This  part  of  Mr.  Clapp's 
inquiry  contains  many  new  and  valuable  observa- 
tions. In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted,  a  propos 
of  the  drawing  No.  6629  at  the  Uffizi  (p.  194),  which 
Mr.  Clapp  describes  as  a  copy  after  the  Madonna 
attributed  to  Pontormo  in  the  Munich  Gallery, 
that  there  exists  a  version  of  this  oft-repeated 
composition  in  the  Galleria  Ferroni  at  Florence.  It 
is  no  doubt  the  one  alluded  to  in  the  note  "Copia 
dal  Rosso  (gal.  Ferr.)  "  on  the  mount  which  the 
author  leaves  unexplained,  limiting  himself  to 
quoting  the  versions  in  the  Royal  Villa  of  Castello 
and  in  the  Cook  collection.  On  questions  of 
authorship,  the  views  of  Mr.  Clapp  are  in  not  a 
few  cases  at  variance  with  those  of  previous  writers 
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on  the  subject ;  thus,  of  the  433  drawings  ascribed 
to  Pontormo  at  the  Uffizi,  64  are  rejected  by 
Mr.  Clapp,  as  against  37  by  Mr.  Berenson.  A  wel- 
come feature  is  the  eight  reproductions  of  draw- 
ings, though  it  seems  a  pity  that  they  should  have 
been  distributed  over  the  volume  without  any 
connexion  with  the  places  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed. To  all  serious  students  of  Florentine 
16th-century  art  the  book  will  prove  most  useful, 
and  it  makes  us  look  forward  to  the  greater  work 
on  Pontormo  which  Mr.  Clapp  tells  us  he  is 
preparing.  T.  B. 

Om  Trasnitt  och  Trasnidare  ;  af  Arthur  Sahlen.   Stockholm 
(Norstedt),  Kr.  5.75. 

This  book  is  the  first  attempt  to  deal  at  some 
length   with    the   history   of   wood-engraving    in 
Sweden — a  subject  which  is  certainly  not  devoid 
of  interest,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  wood- 
engraving   in    Sweden    has   never   had   any  pro- 
nouncedly national  character  and  that  its  history 
does  not  include  the  name  of  any  great  and  pro- 
foundly interesting  artist.     The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  a  considerable  amount 
of  information  on  his  subject  which  should  ensure 
for  the  volume  a  permanent  value  as  a  work  of 
reference.     Wood-engraving  was  introduced  into 
Sweden  by  German  and  Dutch  printers,  the  earliest 
illustrated  book  printed  in  Sweden,  the  Dialogus 
Creatnrarum  Moralisatus  (Stockholm,  1483)  being 
the  work  of  Johannes  Snell,  a  native  of  Lubeck,  and 
right  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century  most  of  the 
leading  wood-engravers  in  Sweden  were  of  German 
nationality.     A   group   of    some   interest    among 
Swedish  wood-cuts  is  formed  by  those  known  as 
"  Kistebref ",  i.e., "  chest-sheets  ",  from  their  having 
been  used  for  the  decoration  of  chest-lids.     The 
wood-cuts   of   this   type   were   first   produced  in 
Sweden    in  the    17th  century,  but  enjoyed   their 
greatest  vogue  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.     They  exhibit 
a   great  variety  of  subjects — religious,  historical, 
allegorical,  satirical,  &c. — and  are  nearly  always  of 
an  engaging  naivete  and  spontaneity  of  conception, 
while  their  artistic  value  is  in  some  cases  quite  con- 
siderable.    Due  attention  is  paid  by  the  author  to 
the  recent  revival  of  the  art  of  wood-engraving  in 
Sweden  in  which  M.  Sahlen  himself  has  played  a 
conspicuous  part.     The  book  is  attractively  pro- 
duced and  richly  illustrated.  T.  B. 
KtxsTMUSEETs    Aarsskrift.      Korste    Bind,      Copenhagen 
(Gyldendalske  Boghandel),  n.p. 

The  Art  Museum  of  Copenhagen  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  first  volume  of  its  newly  started 
annual,  which  is  designed  to  fulfil  a  twofold 
purpose  :  in  the  first  place,  to  give  an  account  of 
the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  museum,  and 
secondly,  to  discuss  other  works  of  art  in  the 
public  and  private  collections  of  Denmark.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  articles  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  Danish  art  are  in  preponderance 
among  the  contents  of  this  publication  ;  perhaps 


the  most  interesting  of  them  in  the  present  volume 
is  the  one  devoted  to  the  painter  Christen  Kobke, 
written  by  M.  Karl  Madsen,  the  able  and  energetic 
director  of   the  Copenhagen  Museum,  to  whose 
initiative  we  may  suppose  that   this  new  under- 
taking is  mainly  due.     Kobke,  who  died  in  1848, 
when  only  38  years  of  age,  was  an  artist  of  very 
remarkable  gifts,  which  even   in  Denmark   have 
only  of  late  years  come  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
His  works   are   carried   out  in  a  style   of   frank 
realism,    and   exhibit    an   almost    impressionistic 
freedom  of  technique  and  richness  of  atmosphere; 
at  the  same  time  he  has  a  consummate  feeling  for 
rhythmic  harmony  of  design.     His  portraits  are 
often  masterpieces  of  penetrating  psychology,  and 
in  some  of  them — as,  for  instance,  the  superb  half- 
length,   Margrethe  Petersen,   in   the    Copenhagen 
Gallery — he    achieves    a     largeness,    purity    and 
monumental    quality   of  style  which    make   one 
irresistibly  think  of  Ingres,  while  his  landscapes 
exercise  a  great  charm  through  their  spontaneity 
and  intimacy  of  feeling.     The  art  of  this  master, 
who  is  now  very  well  represented  at  the  Copen- 
hagen Gallery,  deserves  certainly  to  be  far  more 
widely  known  than  it  is  at  present.     Of  the  works 
of  artists  of   other  than   Danish    nationality  dis- 
cussed  in   this   volume,  the    most    important   is 
undoubtedly  the  bust  of  a  man  by  Titian,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Count  Bonde  at  Safstaholm 
in    Sweden,  and  purchased  in    191 3  by  the  late 
M.  Jacobsen  for  the  Ny  Carlsberg  Glyptothek  at 
Copenhagen.     The  authorship  of   this  work  has 
been  an  object  of  much  speculation — a  contribu- 
tion   by   Prof.    Siren    to   the   discussion    of    this 
question  was  published  in   the   columns  of   The 
Burlington  Magazine   some    years   ago    (Vol.    vi, 
p.  60) ;  but,  more  particularly  after  the  process  of 
cleaning  which  the  picture  has  recently  undergone, 
it  seems  beyond  question  that  it  is  an  early  work 
by   Titian,   of   marvellous   strength    and   vitality, 
closely  allied  in  style  to  the  frescoes  in  the  Scuola 
del  Santo  at  Padua.    It  is  surely  the  most  remark- 
able "old  master"  that  has  been   imported  into 
Denmark   for    some   time,  and   a   great    bargain 
too,  the   price  paid    for  this  work  as  well  as  a 
Rubens  head  having  been  less  than  £6,000.     The 
very   informing   note   on   this  picture  is  written 
by  Dr.    Francis    Beckett.     Of   another   Venetian 
portrait   acquired  for   the  Copenhagen    Museum 
in  1913,  the  half-length  of  a  man  by  Tintoretto, 
formerly   in   the   Nemes   collection,    the   present 
writer  is  unable  to  speak  with  great  enthusiasm  ;  it 
seems  to  him,  although  admirably  painted,  to  be 
seriously  deficient  in  drawing  and  rather  cramped 
and  awkward  in  design.     It  is  certainly  no  worthy 
match  for  the  marvellous  early  portrait  by  Greco, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Gallery.     The  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  left  to  the  Copenhagen  Museum  in  1913 
by  M.  Larpent  of  Christiania  forms  the  subject  of 
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another  article  by  M.  Madsen.  Among  the  pictures 
in  question  there  are  some  of  considerable  intc  rest, 
such  as  an  admirable  study  by  Van  Dyck  for  a 
S.  Sebastian,  a  17th-century  version  of  the  oft- 
repeated  Giorgionesque  composition,  The  Judg- 
ment of  Palis,  and  a  sketch  in  oils  of  an  ox,  given 
boldly,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  not  unreasonably 
to  Rembrandt.  M.  Gustav  K.ilck  contributes  an 
interesting  article  on  the  drawings  by  Rembrandt  in 
the  Print  Room  at  Copenhagen.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  publication  will  meet  with  the  success 
which  it  so  well  deserves  ;  in  future  volumes  it 
might  be  advisable,  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who 

NOTES 

The  War  Relief  Exhibition— I.  British.— 
The  usual  collection  of  works  by  old  masters  at 
Burlington  Housewill  be  missed,  but  less  missed  this 
year  than  another,  and  the  Royal  Academy,  while 
devoting  the  proceeds  of  its  winter  exhibition  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  S.  John  Ambulance  Societies  and 
to  the  Artists'  Benevolent  Institution,  has  no  doubt 
judiciously  as  well  as  hospitably  preferred  to  com- 
pose it  of  a  miscellany  of  modern  work,  drawn  from 
various  sources.  The  committee  includes  repre- 
sentatives of  many  other  artistic  associations,  from 
which  contributions  have  been  drawn.  The 
collection,  although  large,  has  been  carefully  and 
attractively  arranged,  and  though  it  is  not  in  any 
way  "retrospective"  it  does  not  exclude  works 
which  have  been  seen  before  here  or  elsewhere. 
Three  rooms  have  been  devoted  to  a  Belgian  sec- 
tion, in  aid  of  Belgian  artists.  A  few  notes  on  some 
of  the  exhibits  are  subjoined.  In  the  first  room  Mr. 
George  Henry's  brilliant  and  clever  Green  Kimono  is, 
like  other  pictures  of  this  artist,  a  little  difficult  to 
classify  (if  that  matters).  It  seems  too  personal 
for  pure  decoration,  hardly  characterized  enough 
for  portrait.  Another  able  performance,  Mr.  Philip 
Connard's  /  Cromwell  Gardens,  an  interior  with 
figures,  lays  itself  open  to  a  kindred  criticism. 
There  is  no  denying  the  vigour,  almost  amounting 
to  truculence,  with  which  the  ensemble — the  room, 
the  people  in  it,  the  balcony  outside  with  the  child, 
the  trees  in  the  street,  the  sky — is  seen  and  handled. 
But  it  is  all  handled  too  much  as  still-life,  and  still- 
life  seen  without  liking.  The  hard  cold  lights,  the 
blackish  shadows,  the  summary  masks, are  insistent 
but  say  nothing,  revealing  no  mood,  no  intention, 
no  preference  or  responsive  interest  in  particular. 
Mr.  Henry's  picture  is  concerned  for  pattern,  colour, 
texture.  Mr.  Connard's  seems  a  play  of  artistic 
muscle,  a  gymnastic  exercise — as  such,  quite  note- 
worthy. Mr.  Peppercorn  shows  one  of  his  sombre 
landscapes,  rugged  and  forbidding  at  first  sight,  but 
full  of  grey  light  and  atmosphere,  and  the  sense  of 
a  picture,  and  a  spirit  not  alien  to  Corot's,  albeit 
habitant  is  in  sicco.  Mr.  D.  Y.  Cameron's  Benclengh 
is  a  grave  and  austere  composition,  with  the  etcher's 
feeling  for  line  ;  just  a  little  conscious  of  its  own 


do  not  mister  Danish,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  followed  in  many  Scandinavian  publica- 
tion-, of  kindred  character,  to  give  brief  summaries 
of  the  articles  in  French  for  the  benefit  of  readers 
who  speak  the  Latin  languages.  T.  B. 

Messrs.  G.  van  Oest  et  Cie,  publishers,  of  B 
and  Paris,  request  us  to  state  that  their  Brussels 
house  will  remain  closed  during  the  German  occu- 
pation, and  that  their  business  will  be  carried  on  at 
their  branch  in  Paris,  63  Boulevard  Haussmann. 
The  publication  of  their  periodical  "  L'Art  flamand 
et  hollandais"  is  suspended  for  the  present. 


dignity  and  of  the  rigidity  of  its  exclusions.     Mr. 

W.   H.  Bartlett's  Dulse  Gatherer  is  a  strong  and 

able  little  sea-piece.     Mr.  Dicksee's  Joan  of  Arc 

suggests    perhaps   a   pensive    "militant"    in    the 

modern  sense  rather  than 

that  good  Joan  whom  Englishmen 
At  Rouen  doomed  and  burned  her  there. 

In  Sir  William  Richmond's  picture  of  the  same 
heroine  going  to  battle  she  is  more  mediaeval,  but 
not  militant  enough.  There  is  more  challenge  by 
far  in  Mr.  Oswald  Birley's  upstanding  Lady  in 
Black  and  Rose,  a  portrait  of  undeniable  character 
and  force  of  presentation. 

Mr.  Sargent's  Rialto  is  a  wonder;  in  the  long 
and  vivid  series  of  his  Venetian  studies  perhaps 
the  most  vividly  Venetian  of  all ;  equally  surprising 
and  certain  in  effect  and  means.  "  Representation  : 
the  record  of  accidental  and  impermanent  appear- 
ance ;  an  indulgence  of  the  curiosity  of  the  eye": 
say  the  objectors.  Be  content ;  but  compare  it 
with  other  "  representational "  pieces  on  the  walls. 
And  those  who  indulge  the  same  curiosity,  taking 
it  for  one  of  their  chief  artistic  solaces,  and  finding 
it  by  no  means  devoid  of  associative  ideas,  will 
always  be  happy  in  following  the  eye's  argument 
(were  this  really  all)  whithersoever  it  may  lead  the 
skilful  and  daring  hand  of  a  master.  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon's  Vintage  is  a  particularly  harmonious  and 
graceful  piece  of  decorative  pastoral,  and  Mr. 
Hicketts's  Bacchus  in  India,  a  composition  which 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  rehandled  since  it 
was  seen  before,  is  a  striking  example  of  its  subtle 
inventor  in  his  heroic-romantic  vein,  compelling 
in  colour,  though  not  very  securely  constructed. 
Mr.  Wilson  Steer's  Loiv  Tide,  Porchesler,  a  wide- 
stretching  luminous  landscape,  has  perfect  unity  of 
impression  and  a  beautiful  placid  sky.  Mr.  Sickert's 
Integrity  of  Belgium  is  a  singular  blend  of  realism 
and  imagination,  with  all  the  aspect  of  a  thing  seen. 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Gerald  Kelly,  Mr.  Walter  Russell, 
Mr.  Strang,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas, 
among  others,  contribute  characteristic  and  able 
work.  An  innovation  at  Burlington  House  is  the 
introduction  of  sculpture  among  the  pictures.  Of 
this,  there  is  a  considerable  collection  ;  but  space 
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only  allows  the  mention  of  three  busts,  each  a  work 
of  interest.  Mr.  Basil  Gotto's  bronze  Brother  Rujfino 
in  the  third  room  ;  Lady  Scott's  John  Galsworthy, 
Esq.,  in  the  first,  which,  though  showing  character 
in  detail,  is  perhaps  a  little  lacking  in  the  sense  of 
mass  ;  and  Mr.  Albert  Power's  James  Stephens, 
Poet  and  Author,  a  quite  notable  piece  of  modelling 
and  characterization.  BOWYER  NICHOLS. 

II.  Belgian  Art. — It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  Belgian  section  of  the  War  Relief  Exhi- 
bition at  the  Royal  Academy  should  represent 
adequately  the  art  of  the  country  whose  brave 
sons  have  lately  gained  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  The  wonder  was  that  with  Belgium  in  the 
hands  of  the  invader  it  was  possible  to  organize 
an  exhibition  at  all,  and  M.  Paul  Lambotte  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  number  of  pictures  and 
pieces  of  sculpture  that  he  managed  to  obtain. 
Many  of  the  pictures  of  course  were  slight  works, 
in  many  cases  sketches  and  studies  of  the  pleasant 
towns  and  villages  of  which  the  names  have  now 
for  us  a  tragical  significance — Ypres  and  Malines, 
Lombartzyde  and  Nieuport,  and  Westende,  shown 
in  M.  Marcette's  picture  bathed  in  autumn  sun- 
shine, and  with  its  beach  covered  with  a  gay  crowd 
of  holiday-makers. 

Among  the  more  prominent  of  the  larger  works 
were  M.  Fernand  Khnopff's  L'Encens  and  La 
Recolte  des  Pommes,  by  M,  Emile  Claus.  The 
last  named  was  an  effective  pastoral  study,  with 
figures  in  an  orchard  in  mingled  light  and  shade, 
a  picture  of  the  type  we  identify  with  Mr.  La 
Thangue,  but  treated  in  a  different  and  entirely 
individual  manner.  L'Encens,  a  painting  of  a 
single  figure  in  a  tender  scheme  of  grey,  was  a 
work  of  singular  elaboration  and  completeness. 
One  or  two  slighter  studies  were  also  contributed 
by  M.  Khnopff,  the  influence  of  whose  ideas  was 
evident  in  the  canvases  shown  by  several  of  his 
compatriots.  Portraits  of  M.  E.  Van  de  Velde 
by  M.  Andre  Cluysenaar,  and  of  a  little  girl  by 
M.  Emile  Vloors  ;  landscapes  in  colour  and  in 
black-and-white  by  M.  A.  Hamesse,  M.  A.  Marcette, 
M.  Albert  Baertsoen,  M.  Victor  Gilsoul,  and  M. 
Albert  Claes  ;  and  sculpture  by  the  late  Constantin 
Meunier,  M.  Georges  Minne  and  others  all  helped 
to  strengthen  the  exhibition,  whose  attractions 
were  further  enhanced  by  the  interesting  medals 
shown  by  M.  G.  De  Vreese.        w.  T.  whitley. 


The  so-called  "  Young  Samson  ".—Our  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  publication  in  "  Ameri- 
can Art  News"  fur  January  9,  1915,  of  a  portrait 
called  "  Young  Samson  by  Rembrandt",  recently 
purchased  by  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans.  It  was 
reported  to  have  been  presented  to  the  Boston 
Museum,  but  this  is  now  contradicted.  The  notice 
accompanying  the  illustration  states  correctly  that 
this  painting  was  for  some  time  on  sale  at  the 


Sedelmeyer  Galleries  in  Paris.    It  contains  a  further 
statement  that : — 

It  came  from  the  Hope  collection  of  London  to  Mr. 
Sedelmeyer,  is  endorsed  by  Drs.  Bode,  De  Groot,  Fried- 
lander  and  Valentiner,  and  is  to  be  reproduced  as  a  frontis- 
piece in  Dr.  Bode's  forthcoming  ninth  volume  of  his  work 
on  Rembrandt  and  his  paintings. 
As  we  are  well  informed  of  the  true  history  of 
this  painting,  we  must  offer  a  correction,  since 
our  contemporary,  "American  Art  News", would, 
no  doubt,  disclaim  responsibility  for  statements 
which  can  be  proved  to  be  incorrect.  This 
large  painting  of  a  young  man  in  oriental  dress 
did  not  come  from  the  Hope  collection.  It  was 
originally  in  the  possession  of  Philip  Metcalfe,  the 
friend  and  executor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
was  believed  to  be  by  Rembrandt.  It  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  Metcalfe  family  in  Suffolk 
until  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  offered  for  sale. 
It  was  examined  both  in  Suffolk  and  in  London, 
where  it  was  sent  in  1909  for  cleaning,  by  several 
experts,  including  Dr.  Bredius,  who  without  hesita- 
tion pronounced  it  to  be  a  portrait  of  Ferdinand 
Bol  by  himself.  The  result  was  that  the  picture, 
when  offered  for  sale  at  Christie's,  fetched  only  a 
moderate  price,  hardly  adequate  even  for  a  fine 
portrait  by  Bol.  We  are  now  informed  by  Dr. 
Bredius  that  he  has  published  his  opinion  in  the 
"  Kunstchronik "  for  September-October  1914. 
That  publication  has  not  reached  us  yet  in  London 
owing  to  the  war,  but  we  are  able  to  reproduce 
here  for  comparison  [Plate,  a]  the  so-called  Young 
Samson  at  Boston — though  we  cannot  repeat  the 
revived  attribution  to  Rembrandt — [b]  the  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Ferdinand  Bol  by  himself  in  the 
Taft  collection  at  Cincinnati,  and  [c]  the  inferior 
version  which  is  in  the  Brunswick  Gallery.  The 
Brunswick  painting  is  accepted  by  Dr.  von  Bode 
as  a  work  by  Rembrandt,  and  is  included  by 
Dr.  Valentiner  in  the  "Klassiker  der  Kunst", 
Volume  11,  p.  34,  as  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt 
by  himself.  LIONEL  CUST. 

Art  and  ^Esthetics.  A  Side  Issue — I  have 
read  with  sustained  interest  Mr.  Charles  Aitken's 
notice  of  Mr.  Give  Bell's  book  in  the  current 
number  of  The  Burlington  Magazine.  One  sen- 
tence struck  me  forcibly,  and  recalled  to  my  mind 
an  idea  that  has  hitherto  found  utterance  only 
in  an  axiomatic  form.  The  sentence  is  "  the  art 
of  painting  is  largely  subsidiary  to  the  art  of 
architecture,  and  is  conditioned  by  its  position  ". 
To  reduce  this  general  statement  to  the  particular, 
it  must  mean  that  a  work  of  art  is  apt  to  be 
bad  artistically  unless  it  has  a  special  fitness  for 
its  setting.  Such  special  fitness  may  be  attained 
either  by  the  sympathetic  genius  of  the  artist, 
or  by  what  is  no  doubt  a  safer  road,  viz  : — 
the  operations  of  its  production  must  take  place 
in  situ,  so  that  the  harmonies  that  are  essential  may 
be  observed  and  fostered  during  its  progress.  Here 
my  axiom  is  apposite.     When  it  was  decided  by 
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authority  that  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  was 
to  be  arranged  on  a  new  system,  as  a  "Museum  of 
Applied  Art  ",  I  suggested  at  once  that  I  knew  of 
onlv  two  kinds  of  art,  one  applied  and  the  other 
misapplied  ;   that  if  a  good  example  of  "  applied  " 
art  were  wanted,  none  better  could  be  found  than 
the  Elgin  marbles.     On  reflection,  I  am  inclined  to 
think   that   this  contains  a   more  comprehensive 
truth  than  I  then  imagined.     What  may  seem  at 
first   against    it,   is   that   the  best   known  artistic 
production    is    probably   an    oil    painting    in    a 
gilt  frame,  which  I  am   ready  to  admit  may  be 
very  good  art,  and    yet   assuredly  not  "applied" 
art.     But  in  its   origin    it   surely   was   so  ?     The 
gilt  frame,  and    the   small   size   of   the  painting, 
are  they  anything  but  concessions  to  the  practical 
demands  of  the  buyer  ?     Five  centuries  ago  the 
artist  painted  his  picture  directly  upon  the  walls 
of    his   patron's   house,    and   there   we   may  see 
it    to-day.     When,   in   course  of   time,  sedentary 
habits  became  nomadic,  the  owner,  loth  to  leave 
his  ancestral  pictures  in  the  palace  abandoned  to 
strangers,  preferred  the  painting  to  be  in  a  more 
portable  form.     Hence,  after  generations,  one  sees 
acres   of    framed   pictures,   all   painted    probably 
under  conditions  very  similar  to  each  other,  but 
finding  homes  under  every  diversity  of  lighting  and 
environment.      Is  it  surprising  that  as  a  rule  they 
fail  to  satisfy  the  critical  mind  ?     If  this  be  the  case 
with   paintings,   how  much   more  likely  is  it   to 
happen  with  sculpture,  a  form  of  art  depending 
upon  form  and  mass  alone.     The  sculptor  almost 
necessarily  works  with  his  light  coming  from  one 
point  only,  while  his  group  revolves  before  it.     If 
the  group  be  to  stand  in  the  open  air,  he  can  form 
no  conception  in  his  studio  of  the  effect  of  the  dif- 
fused light  of  midday ;  if  it  be  to  stand  in  a  cathedral, 
there  the  light  will  of  a  surety  be  full  upon  one  side 
with  something  like  darkness  on  the  other.     In  the 
latter  case,  the  prudent  man  takes  cognizance  of  his 
conditions  beforehand,  but  in  the  former  it  is  a  far 
more  difficult  matter.     To  revert  to  Mr  Aitken's 
dictum,  is  not  the  reason  of  our  dissatisfaction  with 
a  great  deal  of  modern  art  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that    our    methods — our    business    methods — are 
bad  ?      Is  not  our  art  unsatisfactory,  not  so  much 
because  of  its  inherent  or  essential  badness,  but 
because  of  our  misapplication  of  it  ?     This  may 
seem  to  be  a  plea  for  the  artists,  and  in  a  sense  it  is. 
In  how  many  cases  does  an  artist  have  any  idea  as 
to  where  or  how  his  productions  will  be  shown  ? 
At  the  best  it  can  happen  but  rarely.     I  am  ready 
to   admit    frankly   that   if   a   truer   method   were 
adopted  in  the  creation,  and  more  consideration 
given  to  the  ultimate  fate,  of  works  of  art  now 
being  produced,  life  would  become  a  more  com- 
plicated   business.     Conceive    the    searchings   of 
heart  of  a  sensitive  person  possessed  of  fondly 
cherished  masterpieces  who  finds  himself  suddenly 
compelled  to  choose  a  new  home  for  them.     He 


would  realize  all  too  clearly  that  no  other  house  in 
the  world  would  be  likely  to  do  justice  to  the  paint- 
ings, bronzes,  or  what  not,  that  had  been  especially 
designed,  each  for  its  carefully  chosen  position  in 
his  existing  gallery.  He  would  be  comnelled  to 
content  himself  with  a  compromise  between  his 
ideals  and  the  possibilities  of  the  new  situation,  a 
condition,  after  all,  that  is  common  in  every  other 
phase  of  life.  The  question  recalls  the  story  of 
Michelangelo's  David  and  the  Florentines.  Here 
was  the  case  of  a  studio  production,  designed 
without  special  reference  to  any  particular  site  ; 
but  the  instance  is  not  without  its  lesson,  when 
one  remembers  the  steps  taken  by  the  Florentines 
in  appointing  a  committee  to  determine  where  it 
should  be  placed.  Our  own  recent  c  ise  of  Rodin's 
Burghers  of  Calais  is  also  useful  to  remember  ;  here 
a  large  number  of  experienced  critics  still  think 
that  the  artist  himself  was  by  no  means  the  best 
judge  of  the  placing  of  his  own  group. 

C.  HERCl'LES   READ. 

Ivan  Mestrovic.1 — An  enterprising  Italian  art 
publication,  "L'Eroica",  has  devoted  a  double 
number  to  Serbia.  There  are  articles  on  the 
national  songs  of  the  Serbians  and  Croatians,  and 
on  the  political  position  of  Serbia  and  Italy,  but 
the  place  of  honour  is  given  to  the  art  of  Ivan 
Mestrovic.  Signor  Leonardo  Bistolfi  has  a  short 
article  upon  Mestrovic's  model  for  a  national 
temple  at  Kosovo  exhibited  at  the  Venice  Exhibi- 
tion last  year,  with  two  illustrations,  entitled 
"  Ilsoquodi  Pietra".  As  the  writer  admits,  such 
a  grandiose  conception  can  scarcely  be  judged 
from  a  model  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  exhibition, 
and  the  pedestals  with  decoration  reminiscent  of 
Austrian  Secessionist  art,  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
do  not  add  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  building. 
As  far  as  one  can  judge  from  this  model,  Mestrovic 
is  not  an  architect.  He  has  little  feeling  for  com- 
position of  masses.  His  domes  are  poor  in  form, 
and  do  not  group  happily  with  each  other  or 
compose  with  the  original  and  striking  campanile. 
The  portal,  the  long  colonnade  with  the  caryatids 
and  the  tower  alike  show  impressive  originality 
in  the  use  of  animal  and  human  forms  as  bases 
and  supports,  but  one  feels  that  he  should  work 
with  someone  who  has  a  knowledge  of  architecture 
and  real  feeling  for  composition  in  masses.  One 
is  curiously  reminded  by  this  design  of  the  work 
of  that  fascinating  and  original  Glasgow  architect, 
"Greek"  Thomson.  He  had  made  somewhat  the 
same  imaginative  use  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian 
traditions,  and  introduced  impressive  animal  forms 
as  integral  parts  of  his  buildings,  but  he  had  a 
true  architectural   conception  of  composition  in 


1  L'Eivioi  :  Rass(gmi  d'ogni  Pocsia.  Direzione  e  amminis- 
trazione  :  La  Spezia,  Via  Galileo  num.  2.  Direttore  Respon- 
sabile  :  Ettorc  Cozzani.  Anno  iv.  Vol.  n.  Fascicoli  n  e  m 
(I9M)- 
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mass,  by  the  side  of  which  MeStrovic's  "  dream  in 
stone"  seems  the  work  of  an  amateur.  The  chief 
article,  however,  of  this  issue  is  an  enthusiastic 
appreciation  of  Mestrovic's  sculpture  by  the  editor, 
illustrated  by  six  plates,  including  the  little  known 
Annunciation  and  the  recent  Dancer,  the  latter  of 
which  seems  to  show  an  increased  interest  in 
archaic  Greek  work  on  the  part  of  the  sculptor. 

Ivan  Mestrovic's  amazing  genius  was  the  chief 
revelation  of  the  Rome  Exhibition  in  1911.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  exhibited  sculpture  in  England  as 
early  as  the  Austrian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court  in 
1906,  but  amongst  the  indifferent  matter  of  that 
miscellaneous  collection  his  work  was  little  noticed. 
Since  then  he  has  exhibited  at  Venice  in  1907, 
Paris  in  1909,  in  the  Vienna  Secession  in  1910,  at 
Agram  (Zagreb)  in  191 1,  as  well  as  at  Rome  and 
at  Venice  last  year.  This  sculptor,  who  has  pro- 
duced several  hundred  sculptures,  it  is  said,  is  only 
thirty-one  years  old,  having  been  born  in  1883, 
near  Sebenico  in  Dalmatia,  of  peasant  parents  of 
Southern  Slav  race.  He  began  life  as  a  shepherd 
boy,  actually  repeating  the  legendary  life  of  Giotto 
and  other  Italian  sculptors.  He  is  said  to  have 
begun  by  carving  the  spindles  of  the  peasant 
women,  imitating  his  father's  wood-carvings.  The 
inevitable  patron  was  forthcoming  and  he  was 
sent  to  study  at  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
about  the  time  when  the  recent  rather  mannered 
renaissance  was  agitating  the  art  circles  of  Austria. 
One  can  imagine  that  this  movement  was  not  very 
much  in  accord  with  Mestrovic's  primitive,  virile 
genius,  and  he  moved  to  Paris,  spending  a  few- 
absorbed  days  in  London  studying  the  Elgin 
marbles  and  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  art  at  the 
British  Museum.  Such  is  the  fragmentary  informa- 
tion that  one  is  able  to  gather  about  the  life  of 
this  strange,  impressive,  creative  artist. 

It  was  at  once  obvious  to  those  who  visited  the 
Rome  Exhibition  that  a  new  planet  had  swum  into 
the  artistic  heavens,  and  those  who  had  regarded 
Serbia  as  a  rather  doubtful  Ruritania,  unfortunate 
in  its  royalties  and  plethora  of  unexportable  hogs, 
realized  from  Mestrovic's  sculptures  that  they  were 
face  to  face  with  a  heroic,  virile  race,  and  none  of 
the  great  exploits  since  achieved  by  the  Serbian 
nation  have  in  the  least  surprised  them. 

Here  at  last  was  evidence  of  just  that  instinctive, 
heroic  tradition,  inspiring  a  whole  people,  which 
seems  essential  if  the  art  of  sculpture  is  to  rise  to  its 
highest  function  and  become  simplified, impressive 
and  monumental.  The  soul  spoke  out  in  these 
statues  as  well  as  the  mind.  The  technique  was 
masterly,  but  not  conspicuous,  and  cleverness  had 
disappeared  before  stark  strength  and  unself- 
conscious  conviction. 

The  possibility  of  such  art  in  modern  Europe 
was  almost  unbelievable,  but  hidden  in  the  Balkans 
this  vinle  race-spirit  had  survived  all  persecution', 
and  at  last  flowered  into   the  art  of   Mestrovie, 
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who  gathered  up  its  intensity  into  the  tragedy  of 
his  solemn  figures. 

He  says  himself  that  his  art  is  derived  from  the 
tragic  folk-songs  of  his  race  which  he  heard  as  a 
boy  sung  by  blind  beggars.     His  aim  is  : 

"Cantare  it  dolore,  ondc  gli  altri  lo  possano  sopporlare 
con  pin  forza  ". 

"  Feeling  within  me  all  the  destiny  of  my  race,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  thereby  I  should  be  able  to  find  the  best  material  for 
mv  art,  which  felt  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  express  itself  in  its 
own  tongue,  I  set  to  work  at  this  task  ". 

Thus  does  the  sculptor  sum  up  his  intention  to 
embody  the  soul  of  his  nation  in  sculptures  of  its 
heroes  and  their  widowed  women  fora  great  national 
temple  on  the  plains  of  Kosovo,  where  in  1389  its 
great  leaders,  Milos  Obilic  and  Marco  Kraljevic, 
went  down  before  the  Turks  under  Murad  I. 

An  avenue  of  magnificent  caryatid  figures  is  to 
lead  up  to  a  circular  hall  where  is  to  stand  the 
vast,  barbaric,  equestrian  statue  of  Marco.  Round 
this  are  to  be  reliefs  of  struggling  Turks  and 
Serbians,  and  the  noble  figures  of  the  widowed 
Serbian  women,  like  the  Maiden  0}  Kosovo,  of 
whom  he  has  executed  a  fine  relief,  turning  over 
the  dead  to  find  her  lover,  and  inspiring  the  heroes 
with  her  mystic  lyre. 

Some  of  Mestrovic's  works  are  carved  in  wood, 
such  as  the  sombre  Deposition  and  the  Caryatid. 
In  whatever  material  he  works  one  feels  his 
instinctive  response  to  and  command  of  the 
medium.  Signor  Cozzani  points  out  that  in  his 
religious  reliefs  there  is  a  strange  note  of 
savage  pride.  The  mother  of  Christ  resents  His 
death  as  that  of  a  warrior  fallen  in  a  just  cause. 
The  angel  of  the  Annunciation  appears  to  the 
Virgin  almost  in  the  form  of  a  fierce  bird  of  prey 
summoning  her  to  her  fate.  His  saints  are  martial 
and  curse  more  than  they  bless.  The  seal  of  grief 
is  set  on  all  his  work,  and  love  of  country  and 
love  of  woman  are  joined  in  a  single  impulse  to 
glorify  the  race.  The  group  of  two  women  illus- 
trated here  [Plate,  b]  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  his 
conceptions  of  the  fierce  grief  of  the  women  of 
his  race  deprived  of  love  and  victory,  but  resolute 
to  withstand  all  tyranny.  The  Sacrifice  of  Innocence 
[a]  is  a  curious  early  work,  inspired  in  form, 
apparently,  by  the  Venetian  well-heads  of  the 
Dalmatian  coast.  charles  aitken. 

Archibald  Macnicoll. — By  Mr.  Macnicoll's 
recent  death  both  The  Burlington  Magazine  and  the 
National  Art-Collections  Fund  lose  a  good  friend 
and  supporter.  Mr.  Macnicoll  came  of  a  Glasgow 
family,  and  was  well  known  in  the  city,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  a  firm  of  stockbrokers  ;  but  his  inte- 
rests went  far  beyond  stocks  and  shares.  Devotion 
to  an  invalid  wife  during  a  long  illness,  added  to 
the  cares  of  business,  prevented  him  from  taking 
any  prominent  part  in  political  life,  or  indulging  his 
literary  tastes ;  but  he  followed  all  movements  in 
art  and  letters  with  a  keen  and  fine  intelligence. 


(li)    TWO    WIDOWS,    A    FRAGMENT    FOK   THK    TEMPLE   OF   FALLEN    HFROES 


IVAN    MeStROVIC 


Notes 


He  bequeathed  to  the  National  Gallery  such 
pictures  and  drawings  as  should  be  chosen  from 
his  small  collection  :  those  accepted  are  an  early 
painting  by  Matthew  Maris,  a  study  by  Alfred 
Stevens,  a  group  of  drawings  by  Burne-Jones  and 
a  water-colour  by  Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl. 

Thomas  Joseph  Larkin. — We  record  with 
much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Larkin,  of  New 
Bond  Street,  the  well-known  dealer  in  oriental 
antiquities.  Mr.  Larkin  could  not  have  acquired 
his  taste  and  knowledge  in  oriental  art  by  attend- 
ing sales  in  London,  as  has  been  erroneously 
implied.  He  did  acquire  them  by  acute  observa- 
tion during  long  residence  in  the  far  east,  first  in 
the  telegraphic  service  of  the  Japanese  Government, 
and  later  as  a  large  exporter  of  Japanese  objects  of 
art.  He  also  paid  long  and  frequent  visits  to 
China  and  Japan  after  he  had  established  his 
business  in  New  Bond  Street.  He  was  a  man 
of  very  kindly  disposition  and  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, particularly  ready  to  give  time  and  in- 
formation to  visitors  who  he  knew  well  were 
students  rather  than  customers.  His  reputation 
dispensed   him    from   the    ordinary   methods   of 
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Bollettin'o  d'Arte  del  Min'istero.     November  1914. 

Dr.  Orsi  deals  with  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Giovanni  Vecchio 
at  Stilo,  Calabria,  and  its  contents.  — Dr.  Cantalamessa  writes 
on  an  admirable  portrait  by  Pompeo  Batoni  in  the  Borghese 
gallery,  which  he  identifies  as  representing  Mctastasio,  and 
painted  in  1766,  though  not  from  life,  but  from  another  portrait, 
a  very  common  practice  among  artists  of  which  many  instances 
could  be  cited.  — Dr.  Gerola  concludes  his  article,  "  La  questione 
della  chiesa  di  Polenta".  His  view  is  that  by  reason  of  the 
very  unfavourable  natural  conditions  and  the  impossibility  of 
finding  the  necessary  funds  the  difficulties  of  restoring  this 
interesting  building  are  almost  insuperable,  and  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  seems  to  be  to  erect  a  new  church  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  population  and  to  leave  the  old  "  Pieve", 
demolishing  the  modern  additions,  taking  steps  to  guard  as  far 
as  possible  against  further  decay,  "e  vi  si  lasci  crescere  intorno 
un  boschetto  di  lauro"  !  — In  the  Supplement  Dr.  Taramelli 
gives  an  account  of  recent  excavations  in  Sardinia  conducted 
under  his  direction. 

December. — Commendatore  Boxi  writes  on  "  L'Arcadia  sul 
Palatino",  i.e.,  on  that  part  of  the  Palatine  once  occupied  by  the 
houses  of  Catullus,  Cicero  and  others,  transformed  by  Pope 
Paul  III  into  gardens  planned  by  Michelangelo,  to  which  foun- 
tains and  fishponds  were  later  added  by  other  prelates  of  the 
Farnese  family.  Here  the  Academy  of  the  Arcadians,  founded 
in  Rome  in  Oct.,  1690,  had  its  seat,  but  no  traces  of  Alessandro 
Farnese's  fountains  and  fishponds  or  of  the  exact  spot  where 
the  Arcadians  held  their  meetings  had  been  found  till  a  few 
months  ago.  An  engraving  by  G.  B.  Falda,  giving  the  plan  of 
the  garden  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  served  as  Prof.  Boni's  first 
guide,  and  this  article  gives  a  detailed  account  of  his  investiga- 
tions and  their  successful  issue.  — Dr.  Paribeni  reproduces 
what  he  calls  a  "  Statuina  di  Cristo  "  in  the  Museo  Nazionale 
Romana,  Rome,  which  formerly,  when  in  the  Galleria  Sangiorgi, 
was  designated  a  Poetessa  dlcnistica.  Dr.  Paribeni's  identifica- 
tion of  the  figure  as  that  of  a  youthful  beardless  Christ  teaching 
is  based  upon  its  supposed  resemblance  to  representations  of 
this  subject  on  certain  early  Christian  sarcophagi,  but  comparison 
with  those  reproduced  certainly  does  not  carry  conviction.  The 
statuette  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Civita  Lavinia.  — Dr. 
Pacchioni  writes  on  a  Vivarinesque  polyptych  in  the  church  of 
S.  Francesco,  Asola  (Prov.  of  Mantua)  probably  painted  for  this 


advertisement,  and  he  was  very  serviceable  to  this 
magazine  not  only  in  allowing  valuable  specimens 
to  be  removed  from  his  galleries  in  order  to  facili- 
tate more  accurate  reproduction  in  colour,  but  in 
locating  other  specimens  long  passed  out  of  his 
hands,  from  the  reproduction  of  which  he  derived 
no  benefit  whatever.  It  had  been  a  great  pleasure 
to  him  to  discover  the  beautiful  piece  of  Chinese 
gobelin  exhibited  in  his  galleries  during  the  early 
summer  of  1914,  and  faintly  reproduced  in  these 
pages  (Vol.  XXV,  p.  230,  July  1914).  His  insight 
into  the  arts  of  China  had  convinced  him  induc- 
tively that  such  tapestries  must  surely  exist,  but 
he  had  never  seen  one,  until,  during  his  last  visit 
to  China  on  an  important  mission  for  the  Chinese 
Government,  he  succeeded  in  discovering,  to  his 
great  delight,  the  remarkable  specimen  in  ques- 
tion. This  honourable  firm  continues  under 
the  best  auspices.  The  late  Mr.  Larkin's  only 
surviving  son,  who  volunteered  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  and  has  experienced  six  months' 
service  at  the  front  as  a  private  soldier,  returned 
only  a  fortnight  before  Mr.  Larkin's  death  for 
the  express  purpose  of  resuming  the  management 
of  his  father's  business. 


church  by  the  unknown  artist  who  once  passed  as  Bartolomeo 
Vivarini,  though  both  in  drawing  and  execution  this  picture  is 
beneath  the  level  of  his  art.  — A  note  deals  with  the  exhibition, 
in  the  Brera,  of  Antonello  da  Messina's  works  on  the  occasion 
of  Prof.  Cavenaghi  having  completed  the  restoration  of  the  four 
lateral  panels  of  Antonello's  altar-piece,  once  in  the  gallery  at 
Messina.  The  little  portrait  in  the  Malaspina  gallery  at  Pavia  has 
also  been  treated  by  Prof.  Cavenaghi  and  with  conspicuous  success 

Rassegna  d'Arte.    September  1914. 

Dr.  Frizzoni,  taking  as  his  theme  a  picture  in  the  Jacquemart- 
Andre  Museum,  writes  on  the  early  years  of  Bernardino  Luini 
with  special  reference  to  the  views  expressed  by  Senatore  Luca 
Beltrami,  who  upholds  the  attribution  to  Luini  of  this  picture 
signed  "  Bernardinus  Mediolanensis  .  .  .  MDVII ".  Judging 
from  the  illustration  alone,  it  is  obvious  that  this  "Bernardino" 
cannot  be  Luini,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  there  should  ever 
have  been  any  question  of  such  an  attribution.  Dr.  Frizzoni 
reiterates  his  conviction  that  Morelli  was  right  in  conjecturing 
that  Luini's  birth  must  have  taken  place  between  1475  and 
1480  ;  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Borgognone  ;  and  that  the  great 
altar-piece  of  S.  Maria  della  Passione  at  Milan  was  executed  bv 
Luini  between  1505  and  15 10.  Senatore  Beltrami's  publication's 
dealing  with  the  life  and  work  of  Luini  are,  in  the  aggregate,  of 
the  utmost  value,  and,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Frizzoni,  "  are  by  far 
the  most  important  contributions  yet  made  to  the  subject ".  It 
is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a  second  edition  of  his  admirable 
"  Luini  .  .  .  materiale  di  studio ",  having  due  regard  to  the 
rectifications  and  additions  of  the  most  recent  criticism  and 
research,  may  before  long  be  published.  — Dr.  Mesnil  writes 
on  three  Botticellian  examples  of  the  Pieta,  and  analyzes  the 
well-known  composition  of  this  subject  at  Munich,  and  the  two 
smaller  examples  respectively  in  the  Poldi  Museum  at  Milan 
and  in  the  collection  of  M.  Bautier  at  Brussels,  which  last  was 
seen  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  in  the  winter  exhibition 
of  1912-1913.  The  prototype  of  the  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
Munich  picture  derives,  according  to  M.  Mesnil,  from  the  school 
of  Donatello,  and  was  used  by  Botticelli  in  one  of  his  drawings 
for  the  "  Divina  Commedia  "  ("  Inferno",  canto  xxxm).  It  is 
satisfactory  to  note  that  Dr.  Mesnil  gives  to  Botticelli  himself  the 
composition  and  design  of  the  principal  group  of  this  impressive 
work,  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  "  so  admirably  composed, 
so  well  balanced  in  every  part,  and  so  striking  in  expression  "' 
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while  the  very  awkwardly  placed  saints,  probably  only  intro- 
duced out  of  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the  donor,  are  ascribed 
to  assistants,  who  were  also  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the 
picture,  the  colouring  of  which  differs  widely  from  that  of 
Botticelli  himself.  The  date  of  the  Munich  picture  is  placed 
c.  1490,  considerably  earlier  than  the  other  two  examples.  It 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  picture  of  the  Pieta  mentioned  by 
Vasari  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Florence.  According  to  a  MS. 
note  by  L.  Scotti  (who  restored  the  picture  in  1813),  it  was  in 
S.  Paolino  prior  to  its  removal  to  Munich.  Whether  either  of 
the  other  two  pictures  can  be  identified  with  the  Picta  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  is  at  present  uncertain.  — DR.  Pettorelli 
advances  a  theory  that  a  female  portrait  in  a  private  collection  at 
Nice  is  by  Van  Dyck,  and  represents  the  same  lady  as  La  Dama 
bianca  in  the  Durazzo-Pallavicini  Gallery  at  Genoa  (traditionally 
considered  to  represent  Caterina  Adorno  Durazzo),  and  as  a 
female  portrait  in  the  Pitti  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck  ;  but  neither 
theory  appears  to  have  much  in  its  favour.  — The  opening 
article  deals  with  a  picture  lately  in  the  Bromley-Davenport 
collection  at  Capesthorne,  in  Cheshire,  the  history  of  which  the 
writer,  Mr.  Mason  Perkins,  has  been  at  infinite  pains  to  track 
out  in  order  to  prove  (to  his  own  satisfaction)  that  it  is  identical 
with  a  celebrated  picture  known  to  have  been  painted  by  Giotto 
for  the  church  of  Ognissanti  at  Florence,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Ghiberti  in  his  second  commentary  and  by  Vasari  in  his  first 
edition,  though  by  1568,  when  his  second  edition  was  published, 
it  had  already  disappeared.  German  critics  apparently  hailed 
this  discovery  with  enthusiasm,  and  some  time  last  summer  the 
picture  made  its  entry  into  the  Berlin  gallery.  No  protest,  how- 
ever, was  raised  on  this  side  the  water,  and  English  connoisseurs 
have  viewed  its  departure  from  these  shores  with  equanimity. 
L'Arte.     November  I9'4- 

DR.  Gerola,  in  an  article  entitled  "  II  restauro  dello  Spedale 
dei  Cavalieri  a  Rodi",  gives  a  detailed  illustrated  account  of  the 
Hospital  of  the  Knights  of  S.  John  at  Rhodes.  The  building, 
the  east  front  of  which  faces  to  the  Piazza  del  Duomo,  Dr. 
Gerola  identifies  definitely  with  that  rebuilt  by  Aubusson  the 
Grandmaster,  and  completed  before  1489.  Aubusson  probably 
reconstructed  the  earlier  building  erected  by  Lastic,  and  he 
caused  the  stone  with  the  arms  of  the  latter  and  the  date  1335 
to  be  walled  into  the  new  hospital.  Very  little  is  at  present 
known  with  certainty  of  the  history  of  the  building,  but  some 
sort  of  hostel  for  pilgrims  undoubtedly  existed  from  the  time 
when  the  knights  first  established  themselves  here  in  the  early 
14th  century.  The  doors  of  the  principal  entrance  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  de  Joinville  in  1836,  and  are  now  in  the 
museum  at  Versailles.  Dr.  Gerola  discusses  the  state  of  the 
building  prior  to  the  Italian  occupation  in  1912,  and  its  subse- 
quent careful  restoration  under  the  auspices  of  the  Italian 
Government.  — Dr.  Mauceri  writes  on  goldsmiths'  work  in  the 
church  of  Castrogiovanni  (Sicily),  which  has  been  scarcely 
noticed  by  students,  notably  a  16th-century  ostensorio  in  silver 
by  Pietro  Gili  of  Palermo,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  artists, 
and  a  crown  of  elaborate  workmanship  decorated  with  enamels, 
the  author  of  which  is  unknown,  though  the  work  is  undoubtedly 
Sicilian.  In  the  17th  century  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver- 
smiths were  trained  in  the  workshops  of  Nibilio  Gagini  and 
Pietro  Rizzo  at  Palermo,  and  in  that  of  Vincenzo  dAngioja  at 
Messina.  — MR.  Marquand,  reverting  to  the  two  well-known 
compositions,  Abraham's  Sacrifice,  produced  in  competition  by 
Ghiberti  and  Brunelleschi  in  1401,  draws  attention  to  one 
particular  which  no  one,  excepting  Prof.  Adolfo  Venturi,  appears 
to  have  noticed — i.e.,  the  relief  on  the  front  of  the  altar  in 
Brunelleschi's  bronze,  on  which  Isaac  is  about  to  be  sacrificed. 
— Certain  pieces  of  armour,  once  in  the  Medici  armoury,  and 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  Florence,  are  illustrated  by  Dr.  Die 
Cossos"  ;  among  them  a  cuirass  made  for  Guidobaldo  II  of 
Urbino,  ascribed  by  the  writer  to  Bartolomco  Campi,  a  gold- 
smith of  Pesaro,  who  is  known  to  have  made  a  suit  for  Guido- 
baldo in  1546,  and  who  in  the  same  year  completed  and  signed 
the  magnificent  suit  of  Charles  V,  in  the  armoury  at  Madrid, 
which  bears  the  impresa  of  Guidobaldo,  and  was  probably 
presented  to  the  emperor  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  Vittoria,  the  sister  of  Charles  V's  son-in- 
law.  Ottavio  Farnese.  Another  suit  in  the  Florence  Museum, 
erroneously  said  to  have  been  also  made  for  Charles  V,  is 
certainly  not  earlier  than  1570,  and  is  of  Milanese  workmanship, 
The  shield  and  casque  belonging  to  this  suit  have  been  separated 


from  it,  and  are  exhibited  in  two  different  cases.  — Dr.  Frati 
publishes  the  will  of  a  painter  of  Bologna,  Jacopino  de'  Bavosi, 
dated  1371.  It  seems  very  probable  in  the  light  of  Dr.  Frati's 
researches  that  this  painter  is  the  "  Jacobus"  who  executed  and 
signed  some  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Oratory  of  Mezzaratta,  the 
other  painter,  "  Symon  ",  who  worked  there  being  probably 
Simone  de'  Crocefissi.  In  any  case  Prof.  Filippini's  surmise 
that  the  "  Jacobus "  who  signed  his  name  at  Mezzaratta  was 
Jacopo  de  Papazzoni  (a  painter  wholly  unknown)  is  shown  to 
be  erroneous,  and  all  things  considered,  the  case  for  Bavosi 
seems  strong.  — Dr.  Cipolla  continues  his"Ricerche  storiche" 
on  the  church  of  Santa  Anastasia  at  Verona,  but  unfortunately 
is  unable  to  throw  any  fresh  light  on  the  history  of  the  "  Master 
of  the  Pellegrini  chapel "  and  his  work.  — Dr.  Lionello 
Venturi  contributes  an  interesting  article  on  the  Palazzo 
Ducale  at  Urbino,  and  studies  the  architectural  work  there  of 
Luciano  Laurana,  a  number  of  sculptures  which  he  attributes 
to  Francesco  Laurana,  the  intarsias  of  Francesco  di  Giorgio 
and  Baccio  Pontelli,  and  the  work  of  certain  artists  employed 
in  the  further  adornment  of  the  palace,  such  as  Francesco  di 
Simone  Ferucci,  Ambrogio  Barocci,  Gian  Cristoforo  Romano, 
and  others.  Various  documentary  notices  are  printed  at  the 
end,  including  the  corrected  versions  of  certain  notices  published 
by  Budinich  in  his  book  on  the  Palace  of  Urbino  (Trieste,  1904). 
The  following  articles  are  concluded  :  — Dr.  Biancale,  "  Giov. 
Battista  Moroni  e  i  pittori  bresciani  "  ;  — Dr.  Italo  Maione, 
"  Fra  Giovanni  Dominici  e  Beato  Angelico  ",  the  contention  of 
which  is  that  the  art  of  Fra  Angelico  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  teaching  of  Giov.  Dominici,  the  poet  theologian  ;  — 
DR.  Salmi,  "  Arte  Romanica  Fiorentina  ",  in  the  course  of  which 
a  signature  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Badia  at  Fiesole  is  pub- 
lished, that  of  a  certain  Costantinus,  a  worker  in  marble  in  1273. 
Dr.  Salmi  proposes  shortly  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Romanesque 
art  in  Florence,  and  to  deal  more  especially  with  the  tombs  of 
this  period  in  Florentine  churches. 

February  1915. — Dr.  Lionello  Venturi  in  "A  traverso  le 
Marche  "  gives  a  most  interesting  survey  of  paintings  in  this 
part  of  Italy  hitherto  practically  unnoticed  and  certainly  never 
before  published.  At  Mercatello  is  a  signed  work  by  an  other- 
wise unknown  Bonaventura  di  Michele,  who  shows  close  affinity 
with  Margharitone  of  Arezzo.  Among  the  most  important 
13th-century  works  in  the  Marches  are  the  frescoes,  formerly 
in  the  refectory  of  Sant'  Agostino  and  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Fabriano,  attributed  on  insufficient  grounds  to  Bocco  da 
Fabriano.  Dr.  Venturi  suggests  that  they  may  be  by  the  same 
hand  as  a  Crucifix  in  the  gallery  of  F'abriano  signed  Benedetto 
Rainucci  da  Spoleto,  the  only  authenticated  work  by  this  artist, 
though  Dr.  Venturi  assigns  to  him  other  paintings  on  aesthetic 
and  critical  grounds.  A  beautiful  Crucifix  (reproduced)  signed 
'"  Giovanni  "  and  dated  1344,  he  identifies  as  a  work  of  Giovanni 
Baronzio  of  Rimini,  whose  only  work  hitherto  known  was  the 
polvptych  of  1345  in  the  gallery  at  Urbino.  In  the  same  church 
which' contains  this  Crucifix—  S.  Francesco  at  Mercatello— is  an 
unsigned  polyptych  which  Dr.  Venturi  believes  to  be  also  by 
Baronzio.  The  great  merit  of  this  painter  is  that  he  combined 
the  Bvzantine  tradition  in  colouring  with  the  plastic  forms  of 
Giotto',  and  when,  as  in  the  Crucifix  of  Mercatello,  this  fusion  is 
accomplished  to  perfection,  the  result  is  a  masterpiece.  Dr. 
Venturi  accepts  the  attribution  to  Baronzio  of  some  of  the  frescoes 
in  S.  Niccolo  at  Tolentino  (first  proposed  by  Hermanin)  and 
shows  that  through  this  artist  Giottesque  influence  first  came  to 
Tolentino,  for  Giotto  himself  was  never  in  the  Marches  in  spite 
of  Vasari's  assertion  that  he  was  for  some  time  at  Urbino. 
Numerous  more  or  less  interesting  works  of  this  period  are 
enumerated,  the  best  of  all  and  the  one  most  nearly  approaching 
Baronzio  himself  being  in  S.  Francesco  at  Sassoferrato.  A 
Crucifixion  with  Saints  in  the  Vatican  gallery,  there  assigned  to 
Giotto,  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Venturi  for  Baronzio,  and  he  suggests 
that  the  Stroganoff  picture  with  Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ, 
once  attributed  to  the  school  of  Siena,  but  recognized  by  Mr.  Fry 
as  the  work  of  a  Giottesque  painter,  may  also  be  by  Baronzio, 
whose  importance  in  the  history  of  Trecento  art  is  strongly 
insisted  on.  He  produced  no  school,  however  ;  neither  did  the 
art  of  painters  like  Andrea  da  Bologna  and  his  followers  have 
any  direct  results,  and  the  first  really  great  artist  of  the  Marches 
was  Allegretto  Nuzi,  who  had  assimilated  the  art  of  Giotto  in 
Florence  itself.  A  work  bv  him,  recently  removed  from 
5.  Domenico  at  Sanseverino  to  the  gallery  there,  i-  shown  to  be 
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bv  him  though  it  had  always  been  attributed  to  Francescuccio 

Ghissi  ;  the  halt-obliterated  signature  0<  Allegretto  was  de- 
Ciphered  by  Dr.  Venturi,  a  discovery  confirming  the  close 
Connexion  which  has  always  been  assumed  to  exist  between  this 
painter  and  Francescuccio.  Another  signed  work  is  a  tabernacle 
in  a  street  at  Fabriano.  The  work  of  Jacopo  and  Lorenzo 
Salimbeni  d.i  Sanseverino  is  touched  upon,  but  not  much  is  added 
to   what  has  already  been  discovered  by  Prof.  Colasanti.     To 

Gentile  da  Fabriano  Dr.  Venturi  would  ascribe  a  fresco  recently 

discovered  in  a  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral 
of  Fabriano,  and  works  of  his  direct  pupils  Arcangelo  <  1  i  Cola  da 
Camerino  and  Pietroda  Recanati  are  reproduced,  including  an 

attractive  Madonna  with  Angeli  in  the  gallery  at  Camerino.  which 
certainly  shows  close  affinity  with  the  picture  bv  Cola  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Longland  (reprod.  bv  Prof.  A.  Venturi,  "L'Arte",  191°. 
p.  378) ;  but  a  Madonna  and  Saints  at  Osimo  can  scarcely  be 

accepted  as  bv  the  same  hand.  Among  numerous  works  of  the 
school  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano  reproduced  is  a  very  attractive 
Madonna  Blessing  the  Beata  Serafina,  who  kneels  at  her  feet,  in 
the  cathedral  at  1'esaro.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  painting 
in  the  Marches  was  undoubtedly  the  first  half  of  the  15th 
century  ;  a  further  instalment  of  this  useful  survey  is  promised. 
— Dr.  Longhi  writes  on  the  Neapolitan  painter  Giov.  Battista 
Caracciolo  called  Battistello,  whose  artistic  activity  began  in  1607. 
coinciding  practically  with  the  coming  of  Caravaggio  to  Naples  ; 
Battistello  died  in  1637.  Some  works  which  justify  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Dr.  Longhi  are  reproduced,  notably 
Christ  bearing  the  Cross  (Vienna),  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
Christ  washing  the  feet  of  the  Apostles  (Naples),  and  the  very 
attractive  study  of  a  nude  child  which  has  only  recently  been 
removed  from  Monreale  to  the  gallery  of  Palermo  under  the 
name  of  Caravaggio.  — Note  also  "  Scuitura  romana  e  bizantina 
a  Ravenna",  Dr.  Galassi  ;  — and  an  appreciative  notice  of  the 
late  Professor  Marcel  Reymond,  whose  death  will  be  widely 
deplored,  and  whose  great  services  to  the  history  of  art,  and  more 
especially  of  Italian  sculpture,  are  sympathetically  referred  to. 
His  last  article,  quite  recently  published  in  the  "  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes  ",  deals  with  the  fate  of  the  cathedral  of  Rheims.  He 
suffered  acutely  from  the  tragic  consequences  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  and  upheaval  of  nations,  and  was  so  profoundly  affected 
by  it  that  his  death  is  directly  attributable  to  this  cause. 

Rivista   d'Arte.     May-December   1912   (published  August 

I9M)- 

Dr.  P.  N.  Ferri  writes  on  a  unique  engraving  of  the  close 
of  the  quattrocento  belonging  to  the  Societa  Colombaria,  and 
representing  part  of  a  panorama  of  Florence,  from  Porta  a  Pinti 
to  Porta  Facnza  with  the  hills  of  Fiesole  in  the  background, 
which  has  been  erroneously  regarded  as  a  fragment  of  Fran- 
cesco Rosselli's  xylography  (now  at  Berlin).  That  it  derives 
from  a  portion  of  the  sixth  part  of  this  Florentine  xylography  is 
clear  on  comparing  the  two  reproductions  given  by  Dr.  Ferri. 
The  Colombaria  example  appears  to  have  all  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  engravings  of  the  close  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury ;  in  any  case,  for  topographical  reasons  it  must  have  been 
produced  prior  to  1520.  Dr.  Ferri  considers  that  it  was  pro- 
bably an  impression  taken  from  an  unfinished  plate,  and  he 
assumes  that  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century  Rosselli's 
blocks  having  become  worn,  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  a  fresh 
series  and  the  artist  doubtless  intended  to  produce  a  set  of 
engravings,  but  owing  perhaps  to  the  death  of  Rosselli  the 
work  was  never  proceeded  with  and  the  only  example,  the  plate 
under  discussion,  remained  unfinished.  This  explains  why  the 
Colombaria  proof  appears  to  be  the  only  existing  one.  — Dr. 
Morpurgo  writes  on  sun-dials  on  the  bridges  of  Florence,  one 
still  existing  on  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  and  others  of  which  records 
only  are  preserved.  Note  also  : — "  La  pittura  Fiorentina  ncl 
Scttecento  ",  Dr.  Marangoni,  — and  "  Estampe  unique  de 
Jacques  Callot  a  la  Bibliothcquc  Nationale  de  Florence  ", 
M.  Bruwaert.  — Under  "  Appunti  "  Mr.  Sidney  Churchill 
contributes  a  notable  article  on  the  church  of  S.  Iiligius  and 
goldsmiths  in  Rome  ;  — and  Dr.  Salmi  prints  two  hitherto  un- 
published but  not  very  important  letters  of  Vasari  of  1556  and 
1558.  — In  the  "  Notiziario  "  Dr.  Giglioli  continues  his  extracts 
concerning  pictures  from  the  "  Inventario  .  .  .  della  Guarda- 
roba "  in  the  Pitti,  and  other  old  inventories.  A  Head  of 
S.  Jerome,  which  Dr.  Giglioli  had  tentatively  attributed  to  Piero 
Pollaiuolo  on  account  of  its  affinity  in  style  and  technique  with 
the  Coronation   of  the    Virgin  at   San   Gimignano,   and  more 


tally  with  the  S.  Nicholas  in  that  picture,  i*  found  to  I 
this  attribution  in  the  inventory  of  Cardinal  Leopoldo  de'  Medici  ; 
some  critics  had  ascribed  it  to  Piero  di  Cosimo. 

Majdomna  Verona.    Fa  c,  30-31,  April-September  1914. 

Dr.    Mazzi   publishes  documents  from  the  archives  of    the 
Commune  and  of  S.  Giorgio  Maggiore,  Verona,  01  the  v 
1671-1673   concerning   the    col:  mon 

Stefano  Trentossi  and  his  testatnentarv  di   .  regarding 

them.     The  principal  legatees  uere  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral. 
the  confraternity  of  the  SS.  Sacramento  di  S.  Luca.  and  the 
church  0!  S.  Giorgio,  the  Canon    making   this  proviso,  that  all 
tin  pictures  of  his  bequest  were   to  be  so  securely  fastened  to 
the    walls   that    they   could    never    be    removed.     One   picture 
especially  named  and  described  was  by  "  the  celebrated  painter 
Giacomino".  an  artist  quite  unknown  in  the  present  day      Dr. 
Mazzi  is  unable  to  give  any  information  as  to  the  ultimate   (ate 
of  this  picture,  but  some  few  of  those  mentioned  in  the  bequest. 
unfortunately  only  those  bv  late  painter-,  are  still  in  existence  in 
the  Sala  del  Capitolo  near  the  cloister  of  S.  Elena.  — An  article 
of  the  same  class  is  contributed  by  DR.  Aykna  dealing  with  the 
collection  of  pictures  formed  by  Cav.  Andrea  Monga  (1794-1861) 
whose  name  is  bound  up  with  the  excavations  of  the   Roman 
Amphitheatre    at    Verona.        This    unrivalled    collection    was 
formed   towards    the    middle  of    the  last   century,  but   many 
of  its   best  works   have   now    passed    into   the  hands  of  non- 
Italian   collectors   (Mond,  Cannon,  and  others).  — Dh  FlOCCO 
writes    on   Girolamo    Mocetto's    earliest    painting,   a    signed 
work     in    the     Malaspina    Gallery,    Pavia.    representing    the 
Battle  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Amalckitcs.    In  Moo 
engravings  of  this  subject  three  different  episodes  are  represented, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  picture  is  also  one  of  a  series  of  three. 
Its  character  and  methods,  which  arc  those  of  engraving  or 
intarsia  rather  than  of  painting,  confirms  the  opinion  that  it  is 
Mocetto's  earliest  effort  as  a  painter.    Dr.  Fiocco  ascribes  to  him 
also  the   Head  of  a  Female  Saint,  with  no  attribution,  in  the 
gallery    at    Verona.    Mocetto's    artistic  descent    from    Alvisc 
Vivarini  is  insisted  upon,  and   Vasari's  assertion  that  he  was 
a   "  creato "  of   Giov.    Bellini  is   denied.     A  ceiling   fresco  in 
chiaroscuro,  in  the  Musee  Jacqucmart-Andre,  which  has  been 
connected  with  the  name  of  Mocetto,  is  considered  to  be  by 
Girolamo  and  Francesco  da  Santa  Croce  ;  Mocetto's  authorship 
of  the  Madonna  of  1507  in  S.  Francesco  della  Vigna  is  denied, 
and  the  name  of  Girolamo  Santa  Croce  is  put  forward  as  the 
Bellinesque  painter  who  most  probably  produced  it.  — Dr.  Gerola 
continues  his  very  useful  papers  on  works  of  art  in  the  parish 
churches  of  Verona,  dealing  here  with  those  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige.  — Note  also  :  two  articles  by  Dr.  CtfoLLA.  "  Rcsti  di 
rogo  a  Tregnago  dell'  eta  di  Adriano  incirca  "  and  "  La  grotta 
soltoposta  alia  Rocca  di  Garda".  — Dr.  Anti  contributes  a  further 
instalment  of  his  article  on  Roman  terracotta  lamps  in  the  Verona 
museum,  consisting  on  this  occasion  of  a  list  of  the  subjects 
employed  in  their  decoration.  — Dr.  Pacchioni.  in  a  review  of 
Prof.  Adolfo  Venturi's  latest  volume  of  the  history  of  art,  deals 
with  Veronese  and  Mantuan  artists  dependent  on  Mantegna. 
The  opening  article  in  this  number  purports  to  contribute  "Notes 
on  the  Veronese  school  of  painting  ",  but  the  raison  d'etre  of 
such  a  wordy  dissertation  is  not  apparent,  nor  is  it  clear  of  what 
value  such  notes  are  likely  to  be  to  studentsof  the  school  of  Verona. 

La  Bibliofilia.     August-September,  I9M- 

Some  beautiful  miniatures  from  the  collection  of  M.  Leonce 
de  Rosenberg  are  reproduced  and  an  article  dealing  with  them 
in  a  French  review  by  M.  de  Tizac  is  translated.  The  full-page 
illustration  of  the  Crucifixion  cannot  be  Venetian,  but  seems  to 
be  a  characteristic  Lombard  work  (Milanese  or  Pavian)  of  the 
15th  century.  — Dr.  Mazzi  discusses  a  compilation  in  the 
library  at  Siena,  from  a  quattrocento  treatise  on  dancing  ;  only 
two  other  such  compilations  were  hitherto  known,  respectively 
at  Florence  and  Modena.  The  original,  ascribed  to  Gugliclmo 
of  Pesaro,  is  the  earliest  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  compilation  at  Siena  is  the  fullest  com- 
pendium of  the  art  of  dancing  among  those  at  present  known. 
—Note  also  :  "  Le  stampe  popolari  e  le  caricature  di  Gioseffo 
Maria  Mitelli  pittorc  bologncsc "  (1650-1718I.  by  the  late 
Dr.  Ambrosini  ;  — the  continuation  of  "  Gli  incunabili  della 
Bibliotecacomunalc  di  I'iacenza  ",  Dr.  Salauis  ;  —and  "  Livres 
inconnus  des  bibliographes  ",  by  the  Editor. 

October-November.  — "  II  Hbro  in  Italia  attraverso  i  Sccoli 
nella  Mostra  di   Lipsia",  with  reference  more  particularly  to 
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the  magnificent  exhibit  sent  by  that  "  prince  among  bibliophiles", 
Commendatore  Olschki  ;'  a  few  examples  from  his  wonderful 
library  are  reproduced,  including  a  page  from  the  "  Opus 
regale"  of  Giov.  Lodov.  Vivaldi,  printed  at  Saluzzo  in  1507 
with  the  splendid  portrait  of  the  Marchese  di  Saluzzo,  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  remarkable  portraits  which  has  ever  adorned 
the  pages  of  a  printed  book.  — Dr.  Ashby  writes  on  various 
editions  of  Antonio  Labacco's  "  Libro  appartenente  all'  archi- 
tettura",  &c.  ;  he  himself  possesses  two  examples  of  the  earliest 
edition  of  1552.  Numerous  other  later  editions  and  reprints  are 
very  fully  dealt  with,  the  last  being  of  1773.  printed  in  Rome  by 
Carlo  Losi.  —Dr.  Zambra  prints  some  unpublished  poems 
by  Tebaldeo  in  the  Codex  Zichy  at  Budapest.  —The  Editor 
continues  his  notes  on  "  Manuscrits  tres  precieux",  with  re- 
productions. 

December  1914-January  1915— Dr.  G.  C.  Olschki  writes  on 
a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Petrarch's  "  Canzoniere  "  in  the 
Queriniana  at  Brescia  printed  at  Venice  in  1470  ;  it  is  adorned 
with  miniatures  and  provided  with  copious  notes  all  the  work 
of  the  same  hand.  The  dedication  is  to  a  lady  "of  Royal  blood", 
and  Prof.  Moretti,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  this  volume,  sur- 
mised that  this  lady  might  have  been  Caterina  Cornaro,  an 
identification  which  Dr.  Olschki  is  unable  either  to  confirm  or 
deny.  Though  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  volume  outside 
the  limits  of  Brescian  territory  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
students  of  the  iconography  of  Petrarch,  and  Dr.  Olschki  has 
done  well  to  notice  it  and  to  give  some  idea  of  its  history  and 
the  date  of  the  notes  and  miniatures,  which  are  the  work  of  a 
dilettante  who  was  probably  of  Venetian  origin.  —The  fourth 

1  Owing  to  differences  of  opinion  between  Comm.  Olschki 
and  the  committee  this  exhibit  was  not  in  the  Italian  Pavilion, 
but  in  the  international  section  devoted  to  bibliopoly.  Some 
polemical  correspondence  bearing  on  this  subject  is  published 
in  the  Dec. -Jan.  number  of  the  "  Bibliofilia "  which  is  un- 
necessary to  discuss  here. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED 

[Publications,  the  price  of  which  should  always  be  staled,  cannot 
of  the  previous  month.     Brief  notes  will  not 

A.  and  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  London. 
Who's  Who,  1915  ;  15s. 

Already  noticed,  "  B.  M",  Vol.  26,  p.  216. 
Chapman'  and  Hall,  London. 
William  Blake,  Poet  and  Mystic  ;  by  P.  Berger  ;    translated 
by  Daniel  H.  Conne  ;  15s.  net. 
Dent,  London  ;  Dutton,  New  York. 

Religious  art  in  France,  13th  century  ;  a  study  in  mediaeval 
iconography  and  its  sources  of  inspiration,  by  Emilc  Male, 
translated  from  the   3rd  edition   (revised  and  enlarged)  ; 
by  Dora  Nussey,  190  illust.  ;  £1  Is.  net. 
Leopold  B.  Hill.  London. 

The  Briton  in  France,  a  pocket  interpreter,  by  D.  J.  Rces  ; 
Le  Francais  en  Angleterre,  par  E.  Durr  ;  6th  and  2nd  ed. 
respectively,  is.  net  each. 

These  little  books  seem  quite  above  the  average.  The  re- 
production of  English  and  French  coins  is  a  good  idea. 
We  regret  the  insertion  of  g  in  the  phonetic  spelling  of 
the  "  nasal  sounds",  but  the  phonetics  do  not  claim  to  be 
scientific. 
Hutchinson  and  Co.,  London. 

The  Year's  Art,  1915  i  5s. 
Lee  Warner,  London. 
Sva,  by  Sir  George  C.  M.  Birdwood,  ed.  by  F.  H.  Brown. 
12s.  6d.  net. 
METHUEN,  36  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
The  Schools  of  Mediaeval  England  ;  by  A.   F.  Leach  :  many 
illustrations.     ("The  Antiquary's  Books".)     7s.6d.net 
John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street,  London. 

The  Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Architecture  of  India  :  a  study  ol 
Indo-aryan  civilisation  ;  by  E.  B.  Havell  ;  with  176  illust. 
and  map  ;  30s. 
Oxford,  University  Press. 

The  Gods  of  Northern  Buddhism  ;  by  A.  Getty  ;  translated 
from  the  French  of  J.  Dcnikcr  ;  illustrations  from  the 
collection  of  Henry  H.  Getty  ;  £3  3s. 
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centenary  of  the  birth  of  Vesalius,  which  should  have  been 
commemorated  at  Brussels  on  Dec.  31,  1914,  has  instead  been 
celebrated  in  America,  and  the  Boston  "Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal  "  issued  a  special  number  dedicated  to  this  great  master 
of  anatomy.  —An  article  by  Dr.  Pilcher,  "  The  Vesalian 
Spirit ",  contributed  to  that  journal,  is  now  reprinted  in  the 
"  Bibliofilia",  for  the  benefit  of  readers  in  Italy.  The  following 
articles  are  continued  :  "  Incunabili  di  origine  italiana  ...  a 
Budapest  "  ;  — "  Livres  inconnus  des  bibliographes  "  — "  Gli 
incunabili  della  Biblioteca  comunale  Piacenza";  and  — "  Les 
Romans  de  chevalerie  italiens  d'inspiration  espagnole  ". 

Faenza.     October-December  1914- 

Dr.  Baroni  in  an  article  entitled  "  I  fomi  di  ceramica  scoperti 
durante  gli  scavi  nell'  antica  citta  di  Fostat  a  Cairo  Vecchia  " 
dwells  upon  the  great  importance  of  this  discovery  which  throws 
light  upon  many  hitherto  obscure  points,  more  especially  upon 
the  technical  methods  employed  by  mediaeval  potters  of  the 
near  east  in  the  production  of  those  marvels  of  the  ceramic  art 
which  are  classed  in  museums  under  the  head  of  "  Fostat  ".  It 
is  now  certain  that  it  was  at  Fostat.  and  not  as  hitherto  assumed 
in  Syria  or  Persia,  that  Persian  ceramic  art  developed  contem- 
poraneously with  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  the  production  of 
blue  ware,  the  glory  of  the  potters  of  ancient  Egypt,  did  not  die 
out  as  usually  assumed  in  Roman  times,  but  survived  the  era  of 
decay,  and  developed  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  15th  century. 
—Dr.  Canova  writes  on  the  pottery  of  Siam.  — and  Dr. 
Leonardi  on  the  ceramic  altar-piece  in  the  chapel  of  the 
B.  Sacrament  in  the  cathedral  of  Acquapendente,  where  it  was 
removed  in  1881  from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro.  It  was  made  in 
1522  by  Jacopo  Beneventano  and  was  restored  in  the  year  of  its 
removal  to  the  cathedral.  — An  unsigned  article  deals  with 
recent  archaeological  discoveries  at  Holt  in  Denbighshire,  the 
information  being  derived  from  the  publications  of  the  Cyniero- 
dorion  Society.  — Dr.  Grigioni  publishes  a  useful  collection  of 
documentary  notices  up  to  15th  and  16th  centuries  concerning 
potters  of  Rimini.  !■ 


be  included  here  unless  they  have  been  delivered  before  the  16th 
preclude  the  publication  of  longer  reviews.'] 

F.  F.  Sherman,  New  York. 
Temple  Treasures  of  Japan  ;  by  Garrett  Chatficld  Pier,  236 
illust.,  N.P. 
An  important  publication,  which  will  receive  due  notice. 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

Department  of  Woodwork.  The  Panelled  Rooms  :  I,  The 
Bromley  Room,  16  plates;  II,  The  Clifford's  Inn  Room, 
12  plates  ;  6d.  each. 

Periodicals. — Apollon  (Petrograd),  1914.  6  and  7,  8.  9,  10— 
L'Arte,  fasc.  I,  1915 — La  Bibliofilia  (Florence),  Dec-Jan.— 
Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  Espanola  dc  Excursioncs,  in  trim., 
1914 — Boston,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Bulletin,  Feb. — 
The  British  Review,  Feb.— Cleveland,  Ohio,  Museum  of  Art 
Bulletin,  Nov.  1914— Faenza,  Oct. -Dec.  1914- — Fine  Art 
Trade  Journal.  Jan.,  Feb.— Illustrated  London  News,  weekly — 
Journal  of  the  Imperial  Arts  League,  No.  19— Kharki,  No.  1— 
The  Kokka,  No.  294,  295,  296 — Manchester,  John  Rylands 
Librarv,  Bulletin  Vol.  2,  No.  I— New  York.  Bulletin  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum,  Jan. — Pennsylvania  Museum,  Phila- 
delphia, Bulletin,  Jan.  1915— Quarterly  Review,  No.  442, 
Ft.  11— Russkiy  Bibliophil,  1914.  5,  6.  7.  8— Town  Planning 
Review,  Jan. 

Pamphlets,  Reports,  etc. — Four  Lectures  on  Art  having 
reference  to  exhibits  in  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  (Johan- 
nesburg) ;  by  A.  Edmund  Gynzell  (Longmans.  Green)  ;  6d. — 
The  Importance  of  the  Antique  to  Donatello  ;  by  Osvald 
Siren  (reprinted  from  "  The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology", 
2nd  series,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  4)— The  Mental  Outlook  in  Painting. 
Colour  in  Painting;  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Arts,  Jan.,  1915  ;  by  H.  H.  la  Thangue,  R.A. 
(Windsor  &  Newton,  Rathbone  Place,  Ix>ndon.)  [All  profits, 
including  publishing,  given  to  the  Artists  Gem  nil  Benevolent 
Institution.] 

Trade  Catalogues,  etc— War  Facts  and  Figures  1  Die  Bnu<h 
Dominions  General   Insurance  Company.  Ltd..  London!.  N.P. 
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Gemalde    85  (2) 

Frankfurt  a,  M.,  Staedelsches  Kunstinstitut.  Gemalde     85  (3) 

Mauritshuis,  Musee  royal  de  la  Haye     39  (2) 

New  York,  Metropolitan    Museum  of  Art,  Persian   MSS 
A.  S.  Cochran  gift     39  (I) 
a  Catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  Doughty  House,  Richmond  (Sir 

Frederick  Cook),  Vol.  n.     J.  Kronig     241  (Article) 
Catalogues  (various)     39 
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potteries  (1) 

Leo  S.  Olschki.     Le  livre  en  Italie  a  travers  les  siecles  (3) 

Metropolitan  Museum,  N.Y.,  Chinese  paintings,  exhibition  (2) 
a  Century  of  loan  exhibitions,  1813  1912,  Vol.  3  (R-U),  Vol.  4 
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Charles  ffoulkes     36 
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S.  Johns)     244  (Article,  illust.) 
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Oriental  rugs,  antique  and  modern.     W.  A.  Hawley     85 
Ornamental  books.     Various  authors  and  illustrators     132 
the  Palace  and  mosque  at  Ukhaidir.     Gertrude  Lothian  Bell 
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Reminiscences  of  my  life.     Henry  Holiday,     131 
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Richter  (Louis  M.).     Chantillv  (Letter)     31 
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Jube,  Dixmude     121  ;  PI.,  120 

Jube,  St.  Gummaire,  Lierre     71 

Rheims  Cathedral     53  ;  PI.,  55,  58,  59,  62 

Rodin's  gift     121  ;  PI.,  124,  125 

Sacrament-houses,  Louvain     72  ;  PI.,  76 
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PI.,  257 
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